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PREFACE 


Our work deals with Ahom-Kughal diplonatic rr’lations 
from 1600 to 1663 A.D, Although studies on the 
general history of the period are there in a number 
of works# the subject of our investigation do not 
appear to have been the subject of detailed investi- 
gation at the hands of scholars so far. Ours is a 
modest attempt at filling a gap in the study of 
diplomatic history. 

This thesis deals with the armed conflict betweer. 
the Ahoms and the Kughals and their dif;loniatic rela- 
tions at different stages of the Seventeenth century 
till 1663. After the annexation of Koch Kinqdorr 
to the Mughal empire, Assam bore the brunt of Muyhal 
imperialism vrtiidri eventually led to serious hostili- 
ties. In the course of the description of these 
hostilities some references have been made ir, regarc 
to the Koch-Mughal wars and their impact on Assam. 

I have endeavoured to focus tlie details of tf.e ••wrs 
and also the nature and working of ^hom diplomac} 
in relation to their Mughal counterpart. The prolon- 
ged hostilities produced great impact on tlie people 
of Assam in their political, social. religious and 
economic life. In view of this reason, emphasio has 
been laid on the history of the Ahom Kingdom of ,\ssar 
its social and political system including tho dirlo- 
matic ties that the Ahoms maintained with tlie Kuohals. 

This contains eleven chapters. The first chapter 
deals with introduction giving historical backgrcun i 
and also the brief history of the Ahoms. 

The second chapter deals with the consolidatior. of 
Mughal power in BengaJ , Koch-M.ughal relations and 
annexation of Koch Kingdoms of Koch Behar and Karrup 
to the Mughal empire. 

The third chapter deals with the circumstances lead- 
ing to the Ahom-Mughal rivalry followed by arneo 
conflict. 

The fourth chapter contains a brief description of 
the stouggle in Kamrup. 
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The fifth chapter deals with the rebellion of th^ 

Koch Chiefs and the hill Rajas in south: Kanrup 
(Dakhinkol) and the Ahom JLntervention in favour of 
the native rulers. 

Chapter six deals with fresh rebellion in different 
parts of Koch territory - the Ahom intervention in 
Dakhinkol, consolidation of Mughal authority in 
Kamrup and diplomatic efforts for restoration of 
peace. 

The seventh chapter deals with tiie renewal of Ahom- 
Mughal hostilities leading to the Kughal victory' 
and the conclusion of the treaty of 1639. 

The eighth chapter deals with the niaintenance cf 
diplomatic rekations and the Ahom conquest of Karrup. 

Chapter nine deals with Kir Jumla's invasion cf ’ ^sar 
and the defeat of the Ahoms. 

The tenth chapter deals with the Ahon systeii cf 
diplomacy and its application in the \hom-f ughal 
conflict. It is followed by a concluding chapter. 

The study is based on an analytical study of both 
publisflied and unpublished sources. 

while preparing this work # use was made of the 
materials as available in the office of the Pirect.or, 
Historical and Antiquarian stuaies, Assam. I al so 
collected ir.aterials from the National Library, 
Calcutta, the Gauhati University Library, Assam 
State central Libisary, Assam Legislative Assembly 
Library, and the Feghalaya state central Library. 
Besides these, some published books of eminent 
authors and unpublished documents oollected from indi- 
vidual sources helped me to a great extent ir. writing 
roy thesis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


At the close of the Sixteenth century a.d. # 
the Ahom Kingdom of Assam lying at the extreme north- 
eastern frontier of Nughal india streched frorr. Sadiya 
in the east up to the river Barnadi in the north-west 
and the river Kalong in the south-west. It was closel'y 
bordered on the north by a range of mountains inhabiteo 
by the Bhutanege, the Akas # the Daflas and the ,tors; 
on the east by another line of hills inhabited by the 
Fismis and the Singphos; on the south by the patkai, 

Naga # Khasi and the Garo Due to these natural 

barriers, Assam was practically impervious to foreign 
invasions from these directions. In the west it merged 
in the plains of the Koch Kingdom across the Barnadi 
and the Kalong rivers. Thus the Kingdom of Assan 
roudhly corresponded to the modem districts of rirbugarh, 
Sibsagar, Nowgong # Darrang and Lakhimpur comprising 
the entire Brahmaputra valley from Sadiya to the nelgh- 
bourhood of Guwahati. The successive advances of the 
Assam Kingdom had been westward and the rlvers c arnadi # 

^Bhuyan, S.K. # Anglo-Assamese Relations, p.l. 


Kianas (Manaha) , and Sankosh had been the boundary 
between Assam and its Koch Behar or Mughal India in 
different ages. Inspite of geographical barriers # 
successive streams of migration took place into this 
land through the mountain passes and ' duar *s (passeg) 
in the north and the north-east* The river Brahmaputra 
which was navigable throughout the year served as a 
means of communication between kssam and the rest of 
India. Since the age of the Epics, Assani was known by 
different names such as Pragjyotisha or Kamrupa and It 
had been maintaining political, cultural and commercial 
contacts with the rest of India as well as other lands 
in the east and the west. 2 The present Assameae 
society is the synthesis of diverse racial cultures 
and forms basically a part of Indian cultures and 
traditions. 3 

The Ahoms are members of the 'shan’ branch of 
'Tai' or 'Thai' family of the Mongoloid race. Legend 
had it that, Khunlung and Khunlai, the two brothers 
were asked by their grand father, Lengdan (Indra) to 

2 Basu, N.K., Assam in the Ahom Age , p.2. (Reproduced 
from Dr. v.S. Agarwalla - All India Oriental conference, 
22nd session, Gauhati # 1963, pp.l ff). 

3 

Choudhury # P.C. # The History of civilization of 
the people of Assam to the Twelfth century A.D. # p.118. 
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cotne to earth frotn heaven to establlsh a Kingdotn. 

They were presented with an idol called *sotndeo * or 
magic sword or Hengdan. The Ahoms, however, did not 
originally claim heavenly origins. radmeswar Gogoi 
says, "In the Brahmaputra valley alone they were 
looked upon as 'born of the gods' (deo-hans) by the 
local people, either from their superior physique or 
from their superior might. The Ahom dynasty is c.alled 

4 

"Indravamai" by the Brahmins and hence heavenly." 

Prince sukapha, a descendant of Khunlung and 
Khunlai left his native state of Kanlung in upper Burma 
with his followers about the year 1215 A.D. after 
some quarrels with his Kinsmen. For thirteen years 
Sukapha wandered about the hilly countxry of Patkai. 

It divides Assam from tpper Burma. He crossed over to 
this territory which came to be known as Assam. The 
date of his conquest has been widely accepted to be 
1228 A.D.^ Gradually they extended their territory 
after stbjugating the local chiefs. the Barariis and 
the Morans who were in possession of the neighbouring 
territories. After wondering from place to place in 

4 

Gogoi, P., The Tai and the Tai Kingdoms, y..542. 

5 

Bhuyan, S ,K . , Op.cit . , p . 2. 
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search df a suitable habitat to settle down, sukapha 
*rrived at Charaideo in 1253 and built a city there . 6 
He wisely adopted a conciliatory policy towarxis tiie 
conquered tribes by treating them as equals and by 
encouraging interwarriage he welded their. all into one 
n ation• 


Sukapha and his followers left their womenfolk 

in their Shan homelanc since they were regarded as unfit 

to undertake the rigours of long joumey. Thus, c ukarha 

and his followers took to marrying girls fron. amonq 

7 

the conquered tribes. These tribes used to supply 
various forest products, such as elephants, dye , 

P 

honey and mats in lieu of revenue to the Ahom king. 

S .K. Bh^yan, on the authority of Harakanta 

Barua, says that the vanquished Korans and the Farahis 

also accepted both sukapha and his followers as men of 

divine origin. Hence nobody was 'sama' or equal to 

them and they could be designated as 'a-sama’ or 
9 

'unparalleled J It is generally believed that the word 

®Gait # E.A., A History of Assam, p.79. 

Baruafj Harakanta, The Assam Buranji, p.12. 

7 Bhuyan, S.K., Deodhai Asom BurajJji, p.99. 

Gait E.A., Op.cit., p.79. 

Gait, S.A., Op.cit ., p,7'?. 

9 

Bhuyan, S.K., Anglo-Assamese Pelations, p.3. 
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'Assam', the name of the state is derived frorrt this 
circumstance and that Ahotn is a corruption of the 
word - 'A-Sair.' as in the Assamese language, the 
sibilant 'S' in many cases becomes an aspirate ', 
Others hold the view that Assam is so called becauae 
of the uneven character of the State, composed as it 
is of hills and plains. 10 The latest view as offered 
by Padmeawar Gogoi is that 'Assam', the name of the 
country is from 'A-sam', the country of the 'Sams' which 
was later sanskritised into 'A-Sama' from which the 
forms 'Asom' and 'Ahom' gradually arose. 11 The Ahoms 
called Assam 'Mungdunsukham * the country full of golden 
gardens because of abundance of natural wealth and 
beauty . 12 

The period from the Thirteenth to the ^ifteenth 
rentury is marked by consolidation of Ahom power over 
the neighbduring tribes. Besides the Borahis and the 
Morans some Naga tribesmen and Kacharis viere brought 
under their domination. The real expansion of the Ahon 
Kingdom began from the sixteenth century. suhungmung 
Dihingia Raja (1497 - 1539 a.d.) annexed the Kingdom 

l0 Bhuyan, s.K. , Op.cit . p.3. 

^Gogoi, P., Op.cit. , p. 19. 

12 Gait, E.A., Op.cit ., p.8o. 
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of the Chutias centerina round their capital sauiya 

after a fierce fighting. A new officer of the state, 

known as the 'sadiya Khowa Gohain' was appointed zo 

13 

adndnister this new conquered territoiry* The Bhuyar 
Chieftains who had been ruling in the north bank of 
the Brahinaputra were brought under Ahom control and 
made to settle in Bardowa in Nowgong; though their 

14 

complete subjugation was effected a hundred years later. 

In 1526 , Suhungmung marched against the Kacharis in the 

Dhansiri valley. The Kachari resistance was crippled 

and they were driven out from their strongfhold at 

Dimapur. A new official, called the ‘Karangikhowa 

Gohaln * was appointed f or tl« newly acquired territory 

15 

in the Dhansiri valley, north of the river Kalang. 

The reign of Suhungmung witnessed the emergence 
of the new Kingdom of Koch Behar on the ruins of Kamat.j 
Kingdom on the western frontier of Assam. Biswa singta, 
the founder of this new Kingdom visited the Ahorr Raja 
in 1537 as a friendly mission and offered presents. 16 
And nearly for one hundred and fifty years the relations 

^Gait, E.A., Op.cit ., p.89. 

14 Bhuyan # S.K., Qp.cit ., p.4. 

15 

Gait, E.A., Op.cit ., p.99. 

l6 Ibid. # p.98. 
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between Koch Behar and Assafn depended on eacl - ; others' 
destiny. Envoys were also sent to the Raja of hanipur 
and presents were exchanged. 

The first Kohajnniedan expedition to Assar under 

the great Uzir tock place in 1527. E.A. Gait # on the 

authority of * Riyazus-Salatin * says that the invader 

17 

was probably Sultan Hussain shah of Gaur. Ahom historv 

18 

simply records his name as Uzir. s.N. Bhattacharya 
identifies him with Rukunuddin Fuku Khan who was the 
wazir and general of Hussain Shah. The hohamntedan 
force was driven out withi heavy losses after being l.otl^ 
pursued by the Ahoms. Soon thereafter # the inva»iers 
renewed their attacks, reinforced by another general, 

Bit Halik with an army of one thousand horses and fifteen 
thousand soldiers.^ 0 The combined forces, one under 
the command of the Uzir advanced by boats up the river 
Brahmaputra while the other under Bit Halik marched by 
road, attacked the Ahom forces of Barpatra Gohain at 
Temani. The attack was repulsed and the Nohamiredan 
* Commander, Uzir fled. This was followed by rrore en- 
counters at sala, singri and Khagarijan. At last the 

*^Gait, E.A., Op.cit., pp.91-92 (foot-note). 

18 

Bhuyan, S.K. Deodhai Asom Burajni, pp.28-29. 

19 

Bhattacharya, S.N., H.ughal North-East irontier 

Policy, p.86. 

70 

Bhuyan # S.K. # Deodhal Asom Bura*nji # pp.28-29. 
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invaders were defeated and their commander, Eit talik 

was slain. Norses, cannons, ouns, boats etc. were 

21 

seized by the victorious Ahom force. 

Another Muslim invasion under Turbak took 

pl&c* in 1532 and they advanced up to the fort of 

Singri on the noirth bank of the Brahmaputra. The Ahorr 

army after its initial reverses regained its position. 

After nearly one year of fighting, the Ahoms gainea a 

decisive victory at Daimunisila, tlie invaders under 

Turbak were subsCquently reinforced by Hussain Khan, 

but the Ahoms again defeated them in a series of engage- 

ments. The last battle was fought near the Bharali 

river. Turbak fell fighting. The defeat became a rout 

and the fugitives were pursued as f*r &s the river 

Karotoya, evidently through the Koch territory. T’he 

Koch Raja Biswa Singha wisely did not intervene in tl e 

pursuit. Hussain Khan was killed in course of th.e 
22 

chase. To commemorate the victory, a temple vas 
erected and a tank excavated on the bank ot the Kortova 
by the Ahoms. The Ahom commanders sent envoys tc tiie 
court of the Padshah of Gaur and they brought Lack o 

21 

Gait, E .A. , Op.cit. , pp.93-94. 

22 Barua, K.L., Early History of Kamrupa, pp. 193-194. 
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princess for the Ahom King. as a mark of victory, 
suhungmung perf ormed the 'Rikkhvan * ceremony ' p he 
aiplomatic relations that had been established by the 
Ahoms with the Fadshah of Gaur testifies to the f act 
that the invasion was the work of some other Kohamnedan 
Chiefs of sengal. The results of these Kuslim invasions 
were very significant for the history of Assam. The 
Kohammedan prisoners of war were settled in parts of the 
country. They were later employed as grass cutters to 

24 

the elephants, cultivators and makers of brass utensils. 

These people gradually mixed up with the Assamege by 

embracing the latter’s culture and language. Another 

important result was the adoption of the use of fire- 

arms by the Ahoms which they learnt from the Kuslim 

invaders. Till then, the weapons of war had mainly 

25 

consisted of swords# spears, bows and arrows. 

Having expelled the Kussalmans beyond the river 
Kartoya# the Ahom generals allowed the ruler of > och Behar 
to continue as bef ore since it vas nct the object of Ahorri 
expedition to occupy the subdued territories undoubtedly 
the victory was a great landmark in the annaj. s of \hom 

23 Gait# E.A.# Op.cit .# pp.95-96. 

2 ^Barua# Harakanta# History of Assam# p.2P. 

25 Gait# E.A.# Op.cit .# p.96. 

26 Bhuyan # S.K., Atan Buragohain and his times, p.7. 

(lst edn. 1957) . 
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foreign policy. Since then the Ahoms lookea upon 
the Kartoya as the extreme western lirr.it of their 
dominion. Hov?ever # there had been no attempt on the 
part of the Ahom monarch to extend their sway over the 
Koch terxitory, although Ahom's Suzerainty 'ws ;.uch felt 
there for sometime. ronsequently the western bounciary 
of Assam underwent many chanc^s and the rive- r rnas 
(Manaha) which falls into the river Brahmaputra opj osite 
Goalpara town remained as the western boundary o* ts- arr. 
for a long time, 27 

During the reign of Naranarayan (1540-15P4 a.: ' , 
son of Biswa singha, Koch Behar reached the climax of 
its power. Accompanied by his brother sukladhvaj alias 
Chilarai, Naranarayan entered JLnto a career of conquest 
and advanced as far as the Dikroi river alonj the nortr. 
bank of the Brahmaputra. The Ahoms acknowledged yocr. 
Suzerainty at least temporarily. Soon thereaf ter , 
however, the Ahom King Suklengmung mobilisec all his 
forces and brought the Koches to bay - after several 
encounters. suklengmung thus regained his lost territories 
on the north bank of the Brahmaputra. To mark this 
victory, he performed the Rikkhvan ceremony. 2e niis 

2 ^Bhuyan # S.K. # Op.cit. , p.T7 . 

o Q 

Gdit ^ • 0 • # P • 100 • 



inva.gion was followed by fresh Koch invasions under 
Chilarai in the reign of Khora Raja (Sukharrpho - 
1552 - 1603). A terrible battle ensued on the novith 
of the river Dikhaii and therein the Ahorr.s were routed. 

The Ahow King and his nobles fled to Namrup. 'fter 
this victory Chilarai entered Gargaon, tlie capital 
of the Ahom kingdom. peace however, vas soon corcluded 
between Chilarai and Akhek Buragohain, the Ahorn |. leni- 
potentiary. Khore Raja acknowledged Koch suzeiainty, 
agreed to pay war-indemnity and ceded a considerable 
tract of the conquered territorieg on the nortl nank 
of the Brahmaputra. Many sons of the nobles 'lncluding 
Sundar Gohain were sent to tlie Koch court ar- Ya p 
Later, the Ahoms recovered their lost territories and 
in 1564, the hostages were returned back. Tn order to 
maintain friendly relations, Naranarayan gent numerous 
presents and a friendly letter to the Ahom King. 25 
This was necessitated by a desire to count the assistance 
of the Ahoms in case of Muslim invaslon. The invasior 
had, in the meantime taken place under Kalapahar result- 
ing in the sack of the temple of Kamakhya in 1564. 

The Mussalmans liowever, hastened back to Bengal atter 
this invasion. 

2 ®Gait, E.A., Op.cit ., p.56. 



Chilarai died about the year 1578 and or fis 
death the Koch Kingdom was divided into twc ^ort.Jons 
in order to accomirodate the demands of Radhudev, son 
o£ Chilarai. The territory extending from Kohar.arida 
in the west to the river sonkosh in the east was 
retained by Naranarayan himselr while the easterr part 
from the sankosh to the river Sarnadi in the e<nst was 
Given to Raghudev on a tributary basis. 'thus the 
western part came to be known as Koch Eehar or n ar 
Dewan and the eastern portion as Kamrup or t e-.ran 

or Koch Hajo (Hajo being the capital). 30 

Lakhminarayan succeeded his father as Klnc? of 
Koch Behar and soon after trouble started betr-jeen the 
two cousins. Not satisfied with his uncle's rlar, 

Paghudev assumed independence and ente-ed into r.o=ti- 
lities with the Faja of Koch Behar. *.fter Raqh.u's -fea 
his son anb successor Parikshitnarayan continueo the 
feud and as a result Lakhsminarayan appealed to the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar anc then to Jahangir fcr nelj 
to protect him from the aggression of Parikshit. ' T he 
inevitable result was the Mughal intervention Jn the 
affairs of Koch Behar. Lakhsminarayan was allowed to 

30 

Phuyan, S.K., Anglo-Assamese Pelations, p.4. 
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continue as a vassal ruler unoer t±ie Nuahais. ?y the 
year 1613 # Karnrup was taken possession of fcy th^ 
Fughals after the defeat of Parikhshit. His fcrctr.ei , 
Balinarayan later sought the Ahor assistance wfcich *'a? 
offered. The Ahorns installed Balinarayan as a tributory 
Raja of r >arrang which l>ay on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra to the east of the Barnadi opposite to 

O 1 

Guwahati. lt «lso included the tract of the territory 
between Kajalimukh to Guwahati on the south fcanV . 

The hostilities between the two Koch l 'inq or^ 

resulting in the Kughal occupation 6f Kamrup brouwht 

about far reaching consequences in the north east 

frontier of Kughal India. The contiguity of th* 

frontiers of the two powerful states led to inevitable 

clashes and conflicts vhich continued for nearly thirty 

five years (1615-*1639). Thus the histoxry of the aooitis 

of the seventeenth oentury was mainly the fciistory o? 

Ahorn-K ughal conflicts which arose out of the ankitions 

of the Kughals to extend their sway further tc th 3 east 

beyond Bengal, the Ahom intervention in tfce affaits of 

* 

the rival princes of Koch Behar and the deterr ‘inat ion 
of the Ahoms to check further advance of the ► ugh A s . 

31 Gait, E.A., Op.cit ., p.lll. 
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Apart £rom these reasons, the violation cf ti,e . caty 
obligation entered into by therr. with the fcughal: lec 
to bitter rivalry in the diplomatic sphere . Thus the 
period from 1615 to 1682 vras replete vritl. evtntr, ot 
political rivalry besiaes diplomatic intercour.re . 

It was during Fratap singha's reign (1603-1641' 

jthat the first phase of the Ahom-Kudhal conflict beg a o. 

After several reverses in the eac iy pcirt of the r.ostt- 

lities, the Anoms had to cede some territories or the 

west including Guwahati by the treaty of 1639.^ "’he 

perritories which roughly correspond to the nciern 

district of Kamrup thus passea into the hanas ot tne 

Kughals. For nearly twenty years fron th.e ccnclusicn 

of the treaty, a period of comparative peace f,.LU n: 

till the year 1658. Jayadhwaj Singha took Juvanticje 

of the war of succession among the sons of S; T ohar: 

at Delhi and recovered the lost territories ul tc ^andu 

on the south bank of the Brahmaputra fcy expellinc tr.e 

33 

Kughals £pto the neighbourhood of nacca. Tfce. !-ugr.als 
under fcir Jumla invaded Assarn- in 1662 and n arche-• 
far as Gargaon after overrunning the fcoches. ..ttc-r 

32 

Bhuyan, S.K. # Kamrupar Buranji (ea.), j .4: 
(printed - 1958). Gait # E.A., Qp.cit ., p.121. 

Bhuyan # S «K . # Op .c it ,, p. 54 . 

Bhuyan, S.K. Atan'Buragohain and his times, p .T3. 
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this Kughal victory, a treaty v/as concludeo ir. iff3 
according to whlch Jayadhwaj Singha hao to tr un;tvT 
Kamrup to the Kughals and pron.ised to pay a > , cii in-jer-nit\ 
of twenty thousand tolas of gold and six times -_his 
quantity of silver and forty elephants to be hciioec' 
over iimviediately besides hundred tolas of silve anct 
ninety elephants payable within twelve wonths. -one 
Ahorn princes were sent to the Mughal court as hostages 
and a princes was given to Prince Kohairrt'ad \-rair, son 
of Emperor Aurangzeb. Jayadhwaj *s successor, 

Chakradhwaj singh (1663-1669) wrested back K arrur < ron 
the Fughals in 1667 under the generalship oi r. achit 
Barphukan. The Ahoms remained in undisputed to.- se*-io’. 
of their territories till 1679 when Laluk Bc.rpi.uk an, 
the Ahom Viceroy of Guwahati entered into <= ccliusxori 
with Sultan Azamtara (Frince AzarO , tne Subeuai <_i 
Bengal and made over Guwahati to the Sultan’s leouty, 
Nawab Kansur Khan. The F.ughals were cxpellea ccvoss 
the river K.anas during the reign of Gauadhar Singha ar 
1682. The river Kanas remained as tl<e western fcounoary 
of Assam till 1826. 34 Rangmati* became tlie headquarters 

34 

Bhuyan, S.R., Anglo-nssamege v e iatiors, 

* The olace was situated on the bank of the river 
Gadadhar near its confluence with the Frahmap utra, not 
far from modem Phubri. 
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of the 'fouzdar* who adrrdnistered the frontier terri- 
tories and conducted the aiplomatic relations with 
Assam on behalf of the Subedar of Bengal. 

The Ahoms were a martial race who could orevent 

the extension of the Fughal sway in the north east. niev 

could establish a strong Kingdom in a foreign land 

because of their religious tolerance and political 

insight. Although the Ahom rulers inherited the poli- 

tical ideology of their ancestors, later on, they came 

under the influence of the Hindu political ideolccry, 

the Keynote of which was that the King shoulo icentifv 

36 

his happiness in the happiness of the people. 

The Ahoms had realised the importance of keej - 
ing records of events of the reigns of Kings. '"‘hese 
official records came to be called Buranjit cr rtrcric- 
les.sukapha said "the pandits should write down al 1 

particulars, whenever an incident takes place, er a 

37 

person dies and when we acquire new territorles. 1 

Ahom political ideology was based or the ^in- 
ciples of unity, benevolence and justice . mtiis is 

35 

Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit ., p.7. 

36 Gait, E.A., Op.cit., p.242. 

37 

Bhuyan, S.K., Deodhai Asom Buranji, p. 9 B. 
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evident from the advice given to Khunlung and Khunlai 

at the time of their departure to earth. "Just as a 

man loses his wife if he quarrels with his faHoi-i - 

law and just as a mother bird guards her nestliri -s 

% 

with her wings and protects them from rain and storm 
and rears them up by feeding them herself , so you two 
brothers should protect your subjects and desist from 

U 

quarrelling with your friends and supporters." 

The Ahom monarch had to act aocording to cr.e 
advice of the three hereditary councillors of tr* 3 st .-t‘' , 
viz., the Buragohain, the Bargohain ard tlife ’ r r.o'. ain. 
However, a powerful monarch could override the Jecisions 
of the three Gohains and in the same manner an dst.te 
Gohain could impose his will upon his colleaques and 
upon the large bodies of Phukans and Paruas and even 
upon the King himself. Next to the three Gohains , was 
the Barbarua, the head of the executive and the iudiciciry 
and the Barphukan who acted a s tne governor oi • ' w<=r 
Assam, his headquarters were first located at Kaliabe r 
and later at Guwahati. The Barphukan conducted the 
political and foreign relations with Bengal and the 
Chieftains of the adjoining hill tracts. 

Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit . # p.2. 



The council o£ five, known usually as the 
Patra-mantri, the Buragohain, the Bargohain anc' the 
Barpatragohain, the Barbarua and the Barphukan n a\ be 
taken to correspond to the rrodern cabinet. ^esldes, 
there was a gradation of officers such as Fhukans, 
Rajkhowas, Sandikois, Baruas, Hazarikas, saikias, 

Boras etc.. 

All able-bodied adult male subjects -rere *-pgi- 

stered as 'paika' and they had to perform specific 

services to the state, such as labourers an.i soldi°rs. 

The paiks were organised into 'gots' oind 'Khe 1 • ac or 1 - 

ing to the nature of duties. The 'Khels' were at.tachec 

to several fields, namely, bow makers, bow-shooters, 

masketeers, gunpowder manufacturers, boat builders, rlce 

suppliers, gold washers, elephant catchers, revenue 

39 

collectors, temple supervisors etc.. In short, the 
Assamege paik system was like a vast tutorial oroar.isa- 
tion in an educational institution. Thus the uaik 
system of the Ahoms obviated the necessity of maintaining 
a hucp army as the non-serving paiks constituted a 
standing militia which could be nobilised at short notice 

39 Gait, E.A., Op.cit., pp.2 4 9 - 250. 

Bhuyan, S.K., Anglo-Assamese Relations, p.10. 
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There is a marked sinilarity 


by the 'Kheldar'. 4 * 
between the Ahom Khel system and the Fughal 'nansahiarf ' 
system and it is likely that the Ahoms ha: t ■;<>- 

care from the Fughals whom they knew tnrough .i> 1- 
frequent political contacts. \ccording to the 'n =in«abaari 
system ranks were decided by the number of soldjers 
commanded by an officer, both Cavalry and inf ant ry . ^here 
is also some similarity in the graaation of jnsignias. 

The Ahom Khel system was organised by Komai Tanuli 
Barbarua in 1609 A.D. under the direction of Swargadeo 

An 

Pratap aingha. * 

Two other important f unctionaries o£ tf>- st at- 
were the Katakis and the Kakatis. The Katakis «erve:i 
as envoys to the foreign courts and also as intern i ec:idr ies 
between the King and the principal nobles. s the "uti^s 
were of a highly important and responsible chara* ter , 
trained Brahmins were generally appointed as Vatakis 
from amongst a number of selected fairilies. v ikati s 

served as w*4ters and keeper of accounts. 

Ahom policy with their frontier neichbours w-..s 
generally based on the principle of nu.tual friennship 

^Gait, E.A., Op.cit ., p.251 (Reproduced fron ' spect 
of the Heritage of AssajfP, p.91) . 
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and co-operation. Kaintenance of conrercial r-l-t i s 
was also encouraged. Felations with the Kuslin • c 'ers 
of Bengal and with Koch Behar were systematic aru 
continuous, more so after Koch Behar came under +-he 
domination of the huflhals; on the othei-hand rc ’ or;. 
with the hill tribes were casual and sporadic, th ey 
had no territorial ambition and their tradino actavitiep 
were conduc ted on a minor scale. It was tiie acrcected 
policy of the Ahoms to tahe to apparently humiliating 
treaty terms in dealing with the powerful enemy if n.is 
could serve the best interest of the state. «ut when 
as soon opportunities arose , such terms were defied 
resulting in armed conflict. So contravention of treaty 
terms was not an unusual feature of the strategy f the 
Ahoms. They held the view that 'promises made ur.de - 
duress need not be fulfilled if such fulfilnert ufs 
the promiser state in a serious disadvantage. 

Assam had political relations with fughol lndia, 
Koch Behar, cechar, Jayantia, Dimarua, Khyrin', r hutan, 
Kanipur, Tripura, Nara anu Kunkang States. ^esidc e this, 
they maintainea foreign relations with the pji inc if. al 

Bhuyan, S.K., O^.clt ., p.23. 
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hill tribes such as Daflas, Miris, Nagas# Khanptis, 
Singhhos and the Mismis. The Katalcis who negotiatfid 
the relations were well-trained for this jofc. "’fcev rere 
generally guided by the principles that in dealing with 
the more powerful enemy attack # as a preliminary step 
Katakis should be sent for friendly negotiations. 
secure the withdrawal of the enemy , the should enter 
into a treaty and stick to it and observe it for some- 
time and later defy it when suffici*nt forces are 
mobilised. During the Mughal invasion in 16 3P, the Ahorrs 
with incomplete war preparations were compelled t.c ar'.opt 
diplomatic methods in order to gain time for completion 
of their preparations. Accordingly, Katakis were 
sent to the enemy camp at Kajalimukh under royal 
instructions. The Katakis approached the enemy thus - 
"for what purpose the Nawabs come here? If they have 
come with the intention of war let them so inform us. 
But war is waged between the Padshahs and not between 
the common people like you and us. Therefore, are 
ready to give you vhatever you demand^ 45 Under no cir- 
cumstances, the enemy should be relied on. ’- T e<ak enemies 
should be dealt with mercilessly and should not be qiven 

45 
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the opportunity to make peuce. 4 ^ ^he doctrint of 
darna-bheda-danca* (conciliation, concession, ra> t:.:ro xv. 
force) was always practiced by the Ahor. s in ttie conduct 
of diplomatic relations. w ithin the franework ct tr.e 
aeneral policy, the Katakis had enouah scope fcr -xer- 
cise of discretion, or4ainality and inventiveness ? anc 
on their powers of advocacy and exposition depenaec the 
proper settlement of arave issues. They carriec written 
epistles which they had to explain ano sometines supple- 
ment by Vukh-javan' or oral-submission , 47 On r an^ 
occasions they misrepresented the fact in such a n ariner 
that the Kuahal ccxnmanders were compelled to entertalr. 
dubious hopes of success aaainst Assairi. According to 
diplomatic norms, the Katakis were not responsible for 
the contents of the message they carried ar:c were irir.ure 
from the consequences thereof . sometime the Katakis 
brinaihfl bad news or messages not to the likinc of the 
haughty monarchs or the nobles had to suffer iqntM in\ . 
Strict honesty was enjoined on the Katakis. D asei or 
these principles Pratap singha maintained diplor^tic 
relations with the Kuahals. However, under his instruc- 
tions several Katakis were executed for receivinq 
gratification from r aja Ohainianarayan and from the 
Fuahal commander Paja satrajit. 48 

46 Goswami # S.C. # Nitilatankur, pp.l? # 13, 17. 

4 ^Bhuyanfc ,s.K . , Analo-Assamese Relations, pp.30-31. 

48 Ibid. # 
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The ircportance of a class of skilled Katakis 

was first realised by Fwargadao Pratap Singha. Fe 

replaced the Ahow Katakis by Brahmins vrtio wer" < onfidered 

to be shrewd. Once he explained to the Katakis obout 

their duties in the following words s 

"I am highly pleased with the manner in 
which you have conducted yourselves and 
asserted your views in a foreign place 
(court of the Muahal commander Allayar 
Khan). Katakis should be like shieldmen. 

Your words alone constitute your rice 
and cloth; more specially the relations 
between ourseives and yourselves are like 
goid and borax; the former is refined 
with the help of the latter. You have 
been able to vindicate your cause in a 
foreign Durbar and thereby to protect 
the interests of your government, with- 
out paying any taeed to your personal 
safety. Therefore, ’O Bamuniputeks*, 
have I got anvone dearer to me thar. 
yourselves?"49 


During the period of Ahom-Mughal wars nunerous 
diplomatfc epistles were exchanged between the two pow>rs. 
The Katakis who carried the epistles of the .Ahon'- govem- 
ment were well versed JLn Persian language. 'riia utyle of 
writing as well as the language of the epistles are unique 
from the literary point of view. The language is a 
curious mixtiure of persian, Hindi and Assamese. Kany 
Persians generally known as ' parslparhias ' or persian 
readers were attached totte Ahom court. Their occupation 

49 

Bhuyan, S.K., Op.clt ., p.31. (Reproduced fron 

Assam Buranji No.7). 
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wds deciphering <*no interpreting of Persian aocuirents, 
drafting and supervision of the persian cor respondence s 
of tfie government. The persian chronicles of the Nugi.c' 
Court throwing light on the Assam-Kughal conflicts of 
the seventeenth century are equally prolific. T 'h? s<-r;.e? 
of epistles exchanged for nearly twenty years fo’.’oviir c 
the treaty of 1639 are of invaluable help ir< unfcldino 
the eventful story of a forcfotten era in the nistory of 
Mughal north east frontier policy - an era of peace, 
diplomacy and busy-trade and commerce vith tho .s-anese 
which terminated only with» the outbreak of tr f • -ai of 
Succe ssion ( 1658) . 

The Ahom Govenunent strictly observed diplomatic 
etiquette with its Mughal counterpart. They alsc 
expected similar treatnent from foreign powers. S ter • 
treaty of Ghilajharighat (1663), Emperor Auxangser 
sent two Ahadis (envoy) to ^ssam, Dor Beg ar.c Ruston 
Beg, with the present of a ’Shirpao’ for swdiya^o 
Jayadhwaj Singha. But Jayadhwaj soon died. r he u.aai- 
then offered the present to the new King rhakradhwal 
Singha. The envoys insisted that the Ahon King should 
come foxcward from his throne to receive the 'shirDao'. 
Atan Puragohain objected to this humiliating proposal 



and said , "should the slave of a Kughal speak in this 
fashion? Should we renounce the time honoured custorr 
of the land and age-old diplomatic practices?'' r "t.e 
articles were then deposited in the royal stcrts.^ 

The Ahoms always stressed the doctrlne ct nat.ura 
boundaries and they regarded the river Kartoya as tne 
western boundary of AS&am on ttie basis of the lmtc 
of ancient Hindu Kingdon of Karr.rup. It w^s touridec cr 
the west by the river Kartaya including roughl} the 
Brahmaputra valley, Ehutan, Fangpur ana Behor . r 'hus 
the ultimate terrJJborial ambition of the Ahoms v 
to restore the old limits up to Kartoya ano tney suc cede 

at times in bringing parts of ancient territories undf-; 

51 

their sway. 

suhungmung Dihingia paja first extenciec- ; i« 
suzerainty up to the river Kartoya by expelling the 
Kohammedans who invaded Assam. It was nothing ovt a 
extension of the sphere of influence anc ths .-a-.ci t io; 
.tigthing to retain this boundary permanently. In 16Sf 
King Jayadhwaj singha extended his sway up to tn»- ;ive: 
Kanas after driving out the Kughals from Kair.ru> . r ’ne 
river Kanas occupied a strategic position from tJie 

^Bhuyan, S.K., rt.nglo-As3arnese Felationt, o.?3. 



nilit<*ry point o£ view, anu iixatior of weat*am bounv^ary 
vit l* onus (Kandiia) w«ts *» voluntury contraction or. *...*? 
part o£ Assairt. x The secona rallying point oi ti.e 
Aseaneoe was *t Guwahati witJri tiie hills on boti. • anks 
o£ the Brehroaputra and tiien at iickntft.ara anci { ir. algarh 
with the seme atrategic dcvontoge o£ hillc onc xivera. 

The Ahomc avoided contect in the plains aa they nau r 
nieagre cavalry and the level regions were not found 
auitable for their guerrilla tactica* The lnvaaion 
of Kir Jumla (1662-1663)changed the geographical limit 
o£ Assam. At a rtuch later atage, King Tudra ' ingha 
expreased hic deaire before the noblea to restor- tiie 
ol<J limita of Asaan up to the Kartoya. Even in hla i^ati 
bed he hoped that his aucceasora would honour hi:t 
aentiment. 53 

Dihingia Raja'a expedition to Gaur took place 
during the daya o£ the independent Afgan sultanr. of '‘er.gal 
and the Kughal firat eatabliaheo their aupremacy ove: 
that provinoe in 1576. Till about 1614, the Ahons ha c 
no quarrel with ti.e Kughals but hoatilities broke out 
in the following year as a reault o£ Kughal encrcochner.ts 
anu raised raida which Asaam oppoaad. The war continued 

5 ^?tewart, Hiatory of Rengal, p.317. 

53 v»ade , J.P., An Account o£ Aaaam, (ed. 
sharma, p.146. 
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with varyina fortunes till the year 1639 when a tre ±ty 
was concluded according to which lower Assam from 
Guwahati to Fanaha passed into the hands of the f - uqhal t . 
The first and second phases of the struggle of this 
period were mainly confined j.n Kamrup, both in 'i ttaikc]' 
and Dakhinkol’. The wars in Dakhinkol were jnainly a 
story of the struggle of resistance by the local chiefs 
against the Mughal invasion. In 1658 the Ahoms recoveref 
their lost territories; ceded it again in 166 3 an' 
regained it in 1667 by Lachit parphukan. Tlie \non 
Viceroy at Guwahati, Laluk Barphukan treacherously 
surrendered lower Assair. to the Kughals in 1679, Only 
to oust the Bura Gohain with whom he baa personal 
enmity. The Bar Fhukan vainly expectea to be the ruler 
of Assam with the help of the Kughals. Finally ir 16td, 
the Ahoms were able to recover the texritories uut<-. ti.e 
river kanaha which remained the boundary of Assan til 
the termination of their rule. 

The Ahoms remained ever vigilant ove f *.re 
activities of the Mughals. In norm.al peace t.ime: tl.ey 
were on friendly terms. This was evident fror. : t « 
exchange of visits of the envoys from both sidc-.. . -xt 
the Ahoms were always apprehensive of the Funh nn 
their territory ana as such they remained on ilert 



with full anned preparations to deal with the ^nemv 
as and vfaen occasions arose. Assain's hostilities 
with the Kughals were almost always successful ard the 
latter admitted the difficultles of a war against ssar 

in view of natural disadvantage combined with th- intre- 

54 

pidity of the Assamese generals. The ultimate issue 
of the Ahom Kiughal conflict was greatly deterrtin e> d by 
the geography of this region. A study of tne detalls of 
the wars, the route of thre march, the plan of opei ittons, 
the tactics employed by the combiusants and even to^ nature 
and number of engagements bears unnistakable evidence 
of the influence of the geographical factor. 

The Fughal's attitude towards Assam was influenced 

partly by their traditional policy of imperialisn jmd 

partly by their desire to obtain an access tc tr.e forest^ 

of Assam vohich were full of elephants and 'aqar ' w<iod 

56 

and other precious articles. Their policy of inperialism 
shows different tendencies on different occasions. it 
the beginning of their contact with Assam, the hughal 
policy was based on securing economic aavantages, such 
as trade facilities and the availability of the n.it.ur al 
resources of Assam for the bughals. It would, howf ver , 

i4 Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit., p.26. 
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be wrong to presume that the policy of intervention 
was the outcome of a deliberately calculated policy 
to extend Mughal suzerainty over the area occupjed 
and administered by the Koches. The occupatior of 
Kamrtip lay in the logic of circumstances. The clone 
proximity of Kamrup with the Empire and the latter's 
intervention in the affairs o£ the rival Koch Kings 
of Koch Behar and Kamrup ultimately brought Kamrup 
into conflict with thie Mughal. All the Kughal carrrpaiqn 
either into Koch Kingdoms or Assarr, were conductec at 
the initiative of the viceroys of the Benqal " u v a> . 
Emperor Jahangir and his successor Shah Jahar. t ,:c 
little interest in the north east frontierof nencal. 
Emperor Aurangzeb viewed the north east in a scn:-i t 
different light. Kir Jumla was aestatched to - ssar 
only to c^t rid of a formidable rival to the mr^ccr. 
Many of the conflicts of the pre-Kir Juirla rerjr vr-: 
the outcome of either deliberate actions of t::e '■•ucha] 
officers of Hajo or mishandling of the diploi. ^tlc 
relationship. This is evident frorr the role of 'aja 
satrajit, the commander of the Kughal thana of r acdu. 
Assam's nair.e for Mughal strategy was *Fughal-far.d' ' , 
which they tried to thoroughly master througli \ssairese 
messengers and agents despatched to Lughal in<-i. # 


bo r ;• 
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in authorlsed and unauthorised nianner; ano aiso u»rouc.i'- 
huohal subjects who stayed on in M.ssan, after the jepart- 

r n 

ture of the expeditions to which they were attacned. J 

At the beginning of the foundation of ti.e rinctoor 

of Koch Behar by Biswa Singha, The Ahonis lookea ucori 

the Koch Raja as belonging to the category ot 'u .4 it a- 

chanchita 1 - a name applied to the rulers who woro first. 

settled by the Ahoms in the government of a j articul^r 

state. Naranarayan and chilarai, two sons of. 'i;-v.a 

Singha rejectfid the Ahon. authority and r ather ver.t to . he 

extreme step of invading Assam. At a subsequent .enc^, 

two Koch princes were installed us tributar^ ‘ajas in 

Darrang and Beltola states respectively. cachar «as 

another terrltory of 'thapita-chanchita' order # as 

after a brief interregnum , its ruler, Dirbhoynarayan, 

5F 

had been placed on the throne by Dihingia r aja. 

There had been frequent friction betweer the 
Jayantia Paja and the Ahom monarch, but the latter forced 
the former to come to terms on many occaslons. !• -ttrircmial 
relations were also established between the two v ings -.t 
a mark of abiding friendship. The state of r im^rua, 
however, became the bone cf concention as botv of the 

5 ^Bhuyan, S.K., Opc.fcit .p . ?1 . 
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rulers laid elaims to it. The Ahon. claim on nirrarua 
was baaed on their occupation o£ that principality after 
defeating the Kughals in early 1616 anc'i again in 1667, 
by defeating sayid Feroz Khan, Fouzder of Guwahati. 

The Ahoms adopted a conciliatory policy towards 
the neighbouring hill tribes. Occasionally, under 
compelling circumstances they had to apply force. But 
complete subjugation was never contemplated. The Ahoms 
were required to check the inroads of these tribes 
inhabiting the hills so as to protect their own svsbjncts. 
Attempts were made to adjust the ®«tual relationsnip, 
but their strict observance could not be usually enforced 

cg 

as the tribesmen lived in inaccessible hills and forests. 
The Ahoms appointed frontier officers to deal eff rctively 
with these tribes and to maintain friendly relations. 

The Sadiya Khowa Gohain was in-charge of the affairs of 
the tribes of the ^adiya region; the n arangi Khov;a 'Johain 
and the Rahial Barua of the Kacharis and likirs; the 
Jagiyalia Gohain and Kajalimukhia Gohain of the ^ayantiyus. 
The Barphukan was responsible for maintaining relations 
with the Raja of Dimarua and the rhieftajjrs cf oukhinkol. 

A number o£ officers well-versed in the languages, dialects, 

50 

Bb||iyan, S.K., Op.cit., p.32. 



customs and habits of these tribesmen vere attarhed 
to these frontier officers. r » T hereas Brahman : imba'~pador 
were, as a rule , appointed to the states of vesterr 
~ssam; they were replaced by sturdy tribal expe^t^ ir 
conductino negetiations with the borderinc racer, foi 
in dealing with these tribesmen, namely, the BJ.ngphos, 
the Nagas, the Dtiflas, the Abors etc., there 'ra.r or ?at.e 
need of a spirit of forebearance and tmderstandirn, 
sincerity and straightforwardness than of subtle logic, 
sophistry and propaganda. 60 That the Ahon s rucceeded 
in maint.aining cordial relations with the hil 1 tribe? 
is evident from the writings of the Kuahal cfronicles, 
Shihabuddin Talish who accompanied the Kir Jumi i 
expedition. He wrote, "Although most of th.e .inhabitant 
of the neighbouring hills pay no tax to the aiaf of 
Assam, yet they accept his sovereignty ana obey pome 
of his commands." 6 * Captain st . John F . f- ichel' in hir 
'Report on the North-iiast Frontier, 1863" says, "The 
Assamese army appears at this tine (1660) to have been 
largely recruited from the Nagas and the Kiris, anc. it 
is evident that they were quite able to hold their cwn 
against the well-trained armies of Hindustan" Thus 

Cfl 

Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit ., p.32. 

60 Ibid. # p.47. 

6 ^bid. # p.47. (Reproduced from ^ir T j . ^arbar, 
J.B.0.PTST7 1915, pp. 184-185). 
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the Ahoms regulated their tribal policy in a realistl* 
and judlcious tnanner and at times they did nct h-siteate 
to apply force, lest the offer of friendship an< xoc: 
will should be interpreted as a manifestation of 
ness and imbecility. 

In the Seventeenth century, the Ahon rulers 

seem to have adopted a policy of isolation in regar-i tc 

the commercial activities with the foreigners ir - 

restricted form. They restricted the movenent of their 

traders beyond the Assan 'Chowky'. The foreign t-auets 

were prohibited from entering into the Assan territort . 

The Assamese traders exchanged their goods, such .>s, 

gold, musk, agar, pepper, silk etc. for salt, salt- 

petre, sulphur and other articles carried on by tr.e 
f) 3 

hughal traders. By these connercial intercourse, tte 
Assamese traders could keep close '-ratch on the noverert 
of foreigners. ruring the early stage of the Ahon- 
Fughal contact, the Fughal traders, lured by the orecious 
articles of Assam forests, illegally entered into -\ssan 
territory leading to frequent conflicts betwe<=n the two 
powers. As the Fughal traders shovred their keenness 
to establish commercial intercourse with the ASfamese, 

63 
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'hats' wer« arranspd on the frontier for exchange of 
goods• 


The Assamese traders v»ere, however, not allowed 
to interfere in the adminlstrative affairs. Three 
Assamese traders (Kudois) had once assured the Navrab of 
Dacca that they would establish friendly relations 
between the Nawab and the Ahoms. Accordingly they 
brought with them to Assam some diplomatic agents of 
the Nawab together with letters and presents meant foi 
the Ahom monarch, Pratap singha. The King accuse- the 
merchants thus, "They are merchants and as such shoulc 
have confined themselves to trading activities. i, hat 
business had they to bring envoys from Bengal?" T 'he 
traders were later executed under orders of the nonarch. 64 

The Ahoms conducted their trading activities with 
the frontier tribes on a small scale. Protection was 
given to the traders by the frontier officials of the 
Ahom government known as 'Datiyalia Bisayas' anc ,r uarias’. 
The ruaria Barua enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
trade with Bengal at the later period of Ahom rule, 
Goalpara on the south bank and Jogighopa and Rangamati 
were the eastern outposts of Bengal whenee its rrerchants 
maintained their trade relations with Assam. 

6 ^Bhuyan # S.K., Kamrupar Buranji (ed.) , o.2f. 
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T1t« frequent Kohammedan invasions fron the 
time of Bakhtiyar Khilzi in 1205 A.D. to the fina’ 
expulsion of the Kughals in 1682 rriade the Assames? 
averse to foreigners and considered them as a source 
of danger to the security of the nation. The gecurity 
of the kingdom being the primary concern witl the 
government, foreigners were admitted with areat caution; 
but those who came to stay with the avoved purrose of 
serving the country in some capacity were given every 
facility to do so. 65 All people living in the ccuntries 
to the west of Assam and entering into Assam through 
Bengal were called, *B angals i' a term applied even tc 
Europeans as Baga Bangal. But this term was also 
applied to those foreigners entertaining hostile lesigrs 
against Assam. The fear of enemy attack fror t'i.e 
western frontier compelled the Assamese to be 
suspicious of all foreigners. Assam was usually described 
as 'sonar saphura' or a 'casket of gold*, the lustre of 
which must always be kept shining. 66 

But there v«re exceptions to this rigid exclusion 
of strangers or foreigners. The Ahom rulers enccuraged 
people from other parts of Hindustan to come and 9 ettle 

6 ^Bhuyan # S.K. # 'Atan Buragohain and his times',p.l2. 

66 . 

Ibid. # 
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in Assam provided that their introduction was of 
advantage to the nation. After Hinduisation the \homs 
began to take some interest in the religion anc' culture 
of India. They deputed Brahman priests to the shrines 
oufeo|ide the state for making offerings. Folitical ^qer.ts, 
mostly jn disguise, were sent outside to study foieigr> 
customs, manners and also political behaviour. c cholars 
and saints, artisans and craftsman, clerks and accoun- 
tants, both Hindu and Kuslim, were freely admitteci, 
brought by special arrans^ment with the rulers of 
Hindustan as there was dearth of such rren in Assar an^ 
considered them useful for cultural and economic deve- 
lopment of the state. But these 'licensed foreiqners' 
had to cut off all relations after coming into v£sarr . 
They # like other subjects of the state, were ecrually 
treated by the government and they had to learn Assamese 
language, manners and customs. The Assamese made a 
distinction between 'desirable foreigners' ard ’ur ie_ 
sirable foreigners.' The former category conprised 
those who came to stoy and became naturalised. ' r lie 
latter category consisted of those who had no ir.tentijon 
to stay permanently and upon whom the Assam government 
had no control . 67 Shihabuddin Talish gives a clecir 
picture of the attitude of the Assamese people tc'-’^rc.s 

cn 

°'Bhuyan # S.K., ' Anglo-Assame se Relations', c.57. 



foreigners" - No Indian King in former times ever 
conquered Assaro. Even the intercourse of foreigners 
and the Assamese was very limited. They allow no 
stranger to enter their territory . 1,68 

The relations with the hill dhieftains of the 
tract of ti*e territories bordering the Ehasi and tie 
Garo Hiils were very friendly with the Ahom rulers. 

These chiefs mostly belonged either to Fobha or '-ciro 
tribes and ruled their territories as vassal paying 
noderate tribute to the Ahorr Raja. In times of n»ce_ 
ssity they were protected by the Ahom ruler fron ^xternal 
aggression. The Ahom intervention in thc affiir? of 
theae hill Rajas of Dakhinkol came in the wake of 
Nughal invasions of the latter's territories in the 
course of the subjugation of Xamrup. These hi2 3 r hief- 
tains (Paja) are mentioned as ’Eighteen Kill r .ij ' 

' Dakhinkol * Sarkar on the south bank of the Frahmarutra 
in the Koch territory of Kaxr.rup, both in persian Chronicles 
and Assam Buranjis. The states of Darrang, ^eltola and 
Pani enjoyed full autonomy in their intemal administration 
like other vassal states. The Rani Raja paid no tribute 
to the Ahom monarch. The other states were, Luki, Boko, 

fe8 Blochmann # J.A.S.B., 1872, - Part I, 'Koch Behar 
and Assam. 
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Barduwar, Bholagaon, Kirapur, pantar, Fangaon, 

Bagaduwar, Dimarua etc.. In addition to annual tribute, 

they were required to furnish a stipulated number of 

paiks to the Ahom monarch in times of war. ' r h 1 e-; remainea 

under the control of the Ahoms from the reigr cf r ratap 

69 

Singha till the end of the Ahom rule. 

The Ahom kings granted some rights to these hill 
chiefs for the purpose of bartaring their products at 
certain 'hats' or market places. The hillmer care tc 
these places through some 'duwar's which were tl-*e 
gatfrways to the hills. This was required for r. aint aining 
peace in the frontier. 

The Ahoms had a very efficient and well-discinlined 
army which could stam the tide of repeated Kughal inva- 
sions. The invincibility of the Assamese during the 
period of Mohammedan conflicts had led a writer to rer. 

'the Assamese were to the Moslems what the Furif. i ms 
and Mauritanians were to the oldRomans'. The * uglia! 
Commander, Rashid Khan spoke of the Ahom army thus - 
"the enemy is beyond the reach of our heavy artillery; 
and there is no opportunity for fichting with arrows 
and guns. Their ministers, commanders and infantry -ire 

69 Fajkumar # S. # 'Nilachal, 1963, ?nd issue, rp. 729-302- 
'Khasi Jayantia Parbatar Uttar Kasaria Raja ' ru r aja ~ovali'. 

70 

Bhuyan, S.K., Annals of the Delhl Badshai.ote (ed.' 
p.12. (Reproduced fron. The Religious History of ,ssam- 
Calcutta Review, 1867, vol. XLVI, p.78). 
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all to be admired for having constructec. sucir ar 
impregnable wall of defence.*'^* 

The Xing was the supreme commander of tbe armec 
forces. All officers from the highest to the lowest 
were llable to military service. The non-servirc jr diks 
constituted the standing mdlitia. The arrny nostly con- 
sisted of infantry and elephants. The most notec 
animal from the standpoint of war and trade vas ti.e 
elephant. It had a prominent place in Koch and ;ramese 
military array and accasional many a uiplomatic anc 
armed contest between the Kughals and the assanese. 
According to the treaty of Ghilajharighat (1663), tne 
Ahoms had to pay a war indemnity of rupees three lakh s 
and ninety elephants and an annual tribute of twenty 
elephants. A series of epistles were exchan^d bet.veer 
Atan Buragohain and Pashid Khan,fauzdar of Guwahati 
regarding delivery of elephants to the Kughals. ^he 
failure to deliver the elephants and money within the 
stipulated time led to renewal of hostilities. 

The performance of religious rites wap cust.omary 
to the initiation of a campaign. In the course of their 
campaign the Ahoms preserved and protected the cows 

Gait / i».A., Op.cit., p.252. 
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and Brahmans as there were standing royal instructions 
to do so, The Ahom art of fighting was unique . ^hey 
constructed highly ingenious and impregnable fcrtresses 
which evoked admiration even frorr the hostile rvghalp. 
Open encounters were supplemented by guerrilla fightirg, 
in which the Ahoms were superb. They -would onl\ rome 
out from their forts at night and fall on the enenies 
unnoticed. In the event of their repulse they would 
hurry back to retreats. By these tactics they nearlv 

succeeded in thwarting the activities of Hir ^url^'s 
72 

army. 


striking were the naval achieverrents of the 

Assamese under Ahom rule. 'The naval engagements with the 

enemy at Kalaibar and saraighat were noteworthy. \t r.he 

end of the battle at saraighat, the N’uqhal general 3am 

Singha had to acknowledge the valour and skill of his 

adversaries thus, "Every Assamese soldier is -exj ert in 

rowing boats, in shooting arrows,in digging trenches 

wielding guns and cannons. I have not geen such speci- 

n 3 

mens of versatility in any other parts of inoia.' 

There had been frequent Kughal invasion in the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra valley from pacca by 

7 ^Gait, E.A., Op.cit ., p.253. 

73 Ibid. # 



following the left bank of the Brahnaputra. : 'i t ir 

southern Assair, the invaaing forces had to aepenci 

much on the flotilla of war-boats for their success. 

The ^ohamiriedan invaders weie so ir.uch impressea by the 

superior force of the Ahoms that they aia not hesitote 

to record their appreciation about the Assamege T ir 

Jumla wondered at the strength of the fortif ioations 

at Simalgarh. "Strong in thd. r tribal unity, f ierce 

in their independance , invigorated by a nourishinci diet 

and buoyed up by an exhilarating drink, the Ahoms, 

Anspite of many defects in their political and military 

system, ultimately got the better of the rughals still 

in the hey-day of their prosperity and glory " 74 - 

Shihabuddin Talish, the author of nathiya-i-Tbrivah 

describes beautifully the technique of the Ahon tort. 

at Jogighopa in the following terms, 

"It is a large and high fort on the Brahma- 
putra. Near it the enemy (Assamese) hac aug 
many holes for the horses to fall intd>, and 
pointed pieces of bamboos (Panjis) had been 
stuck in the holes. Behind the holes# f or 
about half a short distance, on even ground, 
they had made a ditch and behind the ditch # 
near the f ort another one three yards deep . 

The latter was also full df pointed bamboos. 
This is how the Ahoms fortify all their posi- 
tions. They make their forts of mud. The 
Brahmaputra is south of the fort and or. the 
east is the N.anas ". 75 


74 

Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit ., p.46 
7 ^Gait, E.A., Op.cit., p.132. 
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Durina Hir Jumla's stay in Assam for ter 
months # the Mughals were subjected to endless suffering 
and harassment. They found the country of Assam 'wild 
and dreadful, abounding in danger - a land of unhealthy 
climate, witchcraft and pestilential diseases', as 
evident from the writings of the vughal chroniclers 
Talish. Inspite of their sufferlngs and hardships. tjrve 
Hughals remadned in occupetion of a vast area of the 
country. Seeing the plight of the Assamese subjects, 

Atan Buragohain expressed his sorrow and said "we can- 
not vanquish the Mughals in open warfare; but. pre serva- 
tion of the country and protection of its subject.s a^e 
the first necessity for the government." TT ith this ain 
in view # the Ahoms accepted the peace proposal , ciltiiouat. 
with extremely humiliating terms, but it was in con- 
formity with the recognised principle of ,diOn :.ij lon ac\ . 

The 'Daivajna astrologers' of the Ahon court 
played a vital role in the conduct of the military 
operations especially during the Ahom-Kughal conflicts. 
Astrologers were first stationed with the Ahon monarci. 
at the capital # and later on the officers serving xn 
iower Assam had expert astrologers attached to t, .eir 
respective staffs # as they had to be frequently <-ons»ilted 
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as to the prospects of the Ahom force in pro1ecte<? 

encounters. Thus astroiogers became an indisoens ible 

element in the establishment of the leading aorrin.isf-atoi s 

76 

and cominanders stationed in different places. 


The Ahom forces were supported by a stron ' 

espionage system. The conmanders entrusted witi. the 

conduct of the military engagements could never be 

bribed or won over to the hostile carrp. There 

instance* of voluntary desertion to tbe enemy's -amp< 

by men like Akhek Gohain, Baduli Phukan and Bejooioi 

Phukan, but these had no effect on the rourae of rne var 

Akhek who stayed as a fugitive in the l ughal cam] <, 

later deserted and furnished detailed information about 

the strategy of the Hughals. Pan singha r ade rep^atec 

attempts to win over Lachit Barphukan and his cop"- urder r- 

bgit here Mutihal Rarjput strategy failed while ,1t. had 

77 

succeeded in many other parts of India. ' n o strengthen 
further the espioaage system, the Ahom monarcbs introT'nced 


nc. 

Bhuyan, S.K. # Deodhai Ason Buranji(ed) , p. 'viIT tf . 
Nahar and Kalia, two astrologers accompanied the nom 
troops to Hatisila led by Lapeti Phukan and Buduli "-hukcin 
in 1659. During Kir Jumla's invasion Jayadhv;aj "jrqb = 
deputed two astrologers, Birat and Bharua to advice the 
Ahom commcinders. The astrologers who took actlve role 
in the Ahom-Nughal cdnflicts during the period frcr. 1667 
to 1671, the names of Jyotirbhusan, Achyutananda Doloi and 
Ramkhari are very prominent. (Annals of the Delhl °edshehate 

p.11). 

77 

''Bhuyan, S.K., Annals of the Delhi Bedshahate , p.li. 
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a class of devoted and trusted officers frorr amor.g 

their own clan, called the ‘sajati' who were respon- 

sible for furnishing information relating to ttoe ccnduct 

of the officers directly to the King. Instances are also 

not rare to indicate that the Mughal officers at Guwah^ti 

succeeded in utilising the services of the Brahrr'an 

priests of Umananda and Kamakhya temples for the conso- 

lidation of the Mughal administration. The lano grant 

made to the two Pujaris ((priest) of Karrakhya by vUayai 

Khan and Hasan Khan, fauzdars of Guwahati (1639-1658) 

and later confirmed by Emperor Aurangjib in 1667 bear 

proof to the fact that. these grants were nade ir consi- 

deration of the services rendered. Obviously the hughals 

needed the help of these influential priests £or ronso- 

lidation of their sway in this strategic regiorj of 

western Assam. Another Sanad was issued to th.e ries+ s 

78 

of Umananda in 1667 by the Emperor. It is interestinq 
to note that a Badshahi Fishery grant was issueci to s 
priest of Kamakhya temple . The area of ope i 'at.;.or. war u-- 
follows, 

'On the south of the Brahmaputra, frcrr t.;e 
niouth of Khanajan (Khanar ukh) under c -ayari 
mouza within palasbari circle to simna 
(Rangagora Simna). On the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra, from the Agiathuti hill of rub- 
Bansar mouza under Hajo circle to Hatinur a 
hill of Bamundi village in the district cf 
Kamrup. 

78 Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit. , pp.17-18. 

79 

Guwahati High court Case, civil Rule to.8c of 

1973. 
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The Mughal Badshah Aurangzft'o was a begot ana as sdch 
it is doubtful if he ever#encouraged either the esta- 
blishment of Hindu temples or patronised their riests. 

The impression which the Assair. expedition of 

Mir Jumla made upon the Mughals has been verv graahicallv 

dAscribed by the Mohammedaii historian, Kuharrai FazJLm, 

the author of the 'Alamgirnama' - "The Rajas of * -sar. 

have never bowed the head of submission and obeciience, 

nor have they paid tributes or revenue to the most r,.o^r. 

ful monarch, but they have curbed the anbition an j 

checked the conquests of the most victorious } rinces 

of Hindustan. The solution of a war against ther has 

baffled the penetration of heroes vrtao have been styled 

80 

conquerors of the world." 


£0 Bhuyan # S.K., ’Atan Buragohain and his times',p.32. 
(Reproduced from H. Vansittart, - 'A description of '.ssair, 
from Alamgirnama* - Asiatic Pesearches, vol". II, 1807, 
pp. 179-180. 




FUGHAL INVASION OF KAF RUP 


Bengal became an integral part of the Kugbal 
Empire after the defeat of Dahd Kararani, the great 
pathan hero in the battle near Rajmahal in 1576 a.i. 
Soon after that diplomatic relations were established 
between Emperor Akbar and King Narnarayan of Koch 
Behar. Both the monarchs thereby recognised each 
other's territorial integrity and mutual friendship . 
With this opened a new Chapter in the history of h ughal 
north-east frontier policy. The formation of sucl 
an alliance was, however, diae mainly to political 
expediency. Nany vanquished Afgan Chiefs of pengal 
fled to the nelghbouring state of Koch Behar for t aking 
asylxom there. Most of them started creating troubles 
in Bengal and posed a threat to the security of the 
province. Emperor Akbar wanted to check it with the 
co-operation of King Narnarayan. The latter also 
apprehended such troubles in his own Kingdom frorr 
these refractory Chiefs and refused such asylurr . 1 ' s 

per the terms of the treaty Narnarayan assured his 

^Roy, A .C. # History of Bengal, p.146. 
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counterpart not to extend any help to the Pathan 

rebels. Four years later, Naranarayan, with a view 

to pleasing Akbar and as a friendly gesture sent an 

envoy to the Imperial couxrt with rich presents. ^he 

visit of the envoy further confirmed their friendship. 

This led to greater understanding on both sides. sone 

deyhroned Afgan Chiefs of Bengal and Orissa had re_ 

established their hold in parts of East Bengal under 

the leadership of Isa Khan of sonargaon. Because of 

the continuous threat of these rebel chiefs froir the 

northern and eastern parts of Benqal , the Imperlal 

government needed the co-operation and friendshir of 

the neighbouring state of Koch Behar. On the other 

hand, Naranarayan, in his desire to have a poH-erful 

ally against the apprehended menace of the Ahoms, 

looked to the Fughals as a strong arm of defence jgairst 
2 

Assam. So long as Naranarayan was alive , the t uqhal = 
respected this alliance (1576^ based on perfect eoua]ity. 
However, the partition of the Koch Kinqdon into two, 
viz. Koch Behar and Kamrup Changed the political situa- 
tion. Being contiguous to Bengal, it was natural that 
the Kughals first cane into contact withi the Kingdom 

^Foy, A.c., Qp.cit . , p.147. 




of Koch Behar. Towards the close of Akbar's reicr, 
the defensive alliance was transformed into a sub- 
ordinate one - the Kina accepted the Fughal vassaldge 
without, of course, any obliqation as to the paynent 
of tribute. Thus fron, 1596 to 160£ A.r. the J-'oches 
were cornpelled to make subordinate alliance witb tbe 
Kughals due to internal feuds between the two ?ocb 
rulers. 


In 1594 A.D., ->Raja Kan Singh was appointed 

Viceroy of Bengal ana with this, the consolidatior of 

Kughal authority in Bengal really began. In the 

f ollowing year he laid the foundation of a new cap it.al 

at Rajmahal alias Akbarnagar for administrative con- 

4 

veniance and political considerations. Rajmabjal vas 
considered to be a central place of Bengal province 
and it was expected that the local chiefs could be 
effectively dealt with frorr this place. Kan singh 
could not follow a strong forward policy due to interna] 
troubles in Bengal. His viceroyalty was a story of 
the struggle between the Kughals and the local rulers 
for supremacy. The authority of the F.mperor continued 

^Choudhuri, H.K.# 'The Land Revenue settlenent of 
the Cooch Behar State ', p.234. 

Stewart, History of Bengal, pp.lB7-lPP. 

4 

Roy Choudhuri, I, Bengal under Akbar^ and Jahangir, 


p .50 
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to be resisted by powerful Bengal chiefs, notable 
among thero being Isa Khan of sonargaon, Kedar ^ai 
of vikrampur, Pratapaditya of Jessore and usman, 
the most powerful of all the Afgan Chiefs. 

The restoration of the Afgans in Bengal was 
the burning passion of Usman in his life. He threw 
off his vassalage and along with Khwaja soloiman, 
raided orissa in 1592. This country had recently been 
conquered by the Mughal general Kan Sing. The attack 
was however, repulsed by the Imperial general with 
all his vigour. 5 Udman revolted again after sonetime 
and defeated haha Singh, son of Kan Singh. On corrina 
to know of it, Kan Singh hurried back from Pajputana 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on the rebels. He 
remained constant source of danger till he was cefeated 
in the battle of Neik Ujyal on Karch 12, 1612. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the Kughals 
could not follow an imperialist policy in the north- 
east frontier during the viceroyalty of K.an singh. '-e - 
relinquished his office in 1606 and was replacec by 
Qutubuddin who died next ^ear. His successor Jehangir 
Quli Khan, an old man, s^ccumbed to the Bencal clinate 

^Stewart, History of Bengal, p.133. 

^Beni Frasad, History of Jehangir, pr.C 7 -'~ ' . 
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7 

within a year of his assumption of of f ice . ^ny way, 
the period fron, 1594 fco 1606 A.D. was one of consolida- 
tion of Fughal authority in Bengal. The Kughal ir>ter- 
vention in the affairs of Koch Behar is not. to be 
viewed as an act of agoressive deiign only. "hi', 
due to political expediency and after Aktar's dea+h, 
his son Jahangir simply carried out his father's r o 1 icy . 

Ever since the partition of the Koch Kinqdon, 
into Koch Behar and Kamrup # the relations bet’Aieen t> e 
two rulers continued to be strained. Raghudev (1581- 
1603) , King of Kamrup who was a tributory to 1 och Behar , 
refused to pay tribute to his uncle, King Naranar ayar>. 

He went a step further, after his uncle's death ( 15F4) 
by carrying on frequent plundering raids in the ’-'och 
Kingdom. This led to inevitable clashes between aksni- 
narayan of Koch Behar and Raghudev of Kamrup. 

During the reign of Akbar in 1596 A.p., Lik> ; sni- 
narayan, son of Naranarayan arproached the Kuqhal viceroy 
of Bengal for help against his cousin, Raghudev. T ‘hey 
met at Anandapur near Ghoraghat and concluded a t.re aty 
of subordinate alliance. n'o cement the bona of friend- 
ship, Lakhsminarayan gave his sister Pravabati ir 

7 Berri Prasad, History of Jehangir, p.209. 
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marriage to Kan Singh. In return Han singh sent <* 

detachment to Koch Behar apparently to resist the 

raids of Raghudev. It was a definite land marK in 

the history of Kughal north-east frontier policy. 

E.A. Gait # on the authority of the Akbarnarra states 

p 

that Pravabati was the daudhter of Lakhsminarayan. 

The obseirvation appears to be wrong and in faot nravabatl 

9 

was the sister of Lakhsminarayan. According tc the 
terms of the treaty, Lakhsminarayan acknowledged Fuqhal 
suzerainty and Koch Behar thus became a vassel of the 
Mughal Empire. 10 

The Fughal force under the commiand of twc 
Afgan officers miet Faghudev in an open engagement. 

In the fierce struggle that ensued, the Koch King 
rought unaided and was defeated with heavy losses ir 
men and materials. He was compelled to vacate Pahirbcnci. 
a Koch territory in 1597. 11 The Koch chronicles and 
Buranjis are silent about this event. The Koches thus 
had to continue this policy of subordinate alliance 
till the year 1608 A.D. 

e Gait # E.A. # J.A.S.B. - LXII Part # 1893, p.?®7 # 

'The Koch Kings of Kamrup'. 

5 Sar*kar # Ambika # Koch ^ajbansi Jatir Itihash, r.73. 

l0 Roy # A.C. # Op.cit ., pp.146-147. 

■‘■■‘■Bhattacharya, s.N. # Kughals north-east frontier 
Policy # p. 112. 



The Koch hughal alliance and the defeat 
Paghudev at the hands of the Imperial fcrces corir- lleo 
the former to seek the assistance of the Ahorr ironarch, 

The latter was also alarmed at the Kughal intervertion 
in the affairs of the Koc'n Kingdorris. 

It is not true that Raghudev ever made any 

friendly alliance with Isa Khan # the Afgan Chief of 
12 

Sonargaon. In fact he was afraid of this Afgan Chiet 
and the later encouraged by trie dissensions between the 
two Koch Kings took the first opportunity of invading 
south Kamrup. 

There are conflicting accounts regarding diolo- 
matic relations between Raghudev and Isa Khan. Cajt, on 
the authority of Kohammedan writers states that, *"sa 
Khan after fierce fighting, took froir the Koct.es tt.e 

vrhole country as far as Rangamati in th.e present Goalrara 

13 

district of Assam. S.N. Bhattacharya nari ates a 
different story about this int id<Snt. Ke says th-.t the 
Kughals supported by Lakhsminarayan made an assault on 
the combined forces of Isa Khan and Raghudev in 1597 

1 0 

Roy # A.C. # Op.cit ., pp. 148-152. 

13 

Gait # E.A• # A History of Assam # p.63. 
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at Katrabari. The result was very disastrous to tr.e 

Mughals. Isa Khan scored a brilliant victory. rurjan 

Singh, son of Man Singh was slain in the battle . 

large number of Imperial soldiers including some Koch 

14 

paiks were taken prisoner. The local Koch history 
does not refer to such incidents. 

The incidents referred to, are two different 
incidents. The first one regarding the battle between 
Raghudev and Isa Khan might have occured earlie' wbile 
the second incident took place at a later stacje . ' T be 
fact remains that Isa Khan became a source of donger 
to both the Koches and the Mughals and he continuen to 
consolidate his sway in the eastern part of nerqal . 
Apparently the Mughals and their protage , Lakhsn inarayan 
were alarroed at the recent victory of Isa Khan aaainst 
Paghudev. 

At this stage, paghu's position was extreniely 
precarious. He was surrounded by enemies. In these 
circumstances he was forced to seek the help ot the 
Raija of Assam. Gunabhiram Barua says that Raghudev 
concluded a roatrimonial alliance with the Ahorr monarch 
by giving his daughter in marriage to the latter. 1 ^ 

^^Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit ., p.13. 

15 Parua, G.R., Asom Buranji, p.47. 
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The Koch princess sankal a vjas qiven a dowry of two 
elephantS/ seven horses and a hundred domestics. "j-c 
A hom Kina Sukhampha in return presented to the rocVi 
King twenty-two elephants and twelve horaes.^ T ''ri- 
alliance was a triumph of Raghudev's skillful dic’omacy 
and wide statecraft. It marked the beginning of ^ 
new phase in the diplomatic history of Assar. as we-13. 

The Ahom monarch viewed with alarm the growinq fuahal 
intervention in Koch £olitics and realised the necessity 
of strengthening Kamrup as a buffer state. Another 
incident vftiich prompted Faahu to come close to the 
Ahoms was that the Ahom monarch had aiven protectaon 
to some rebellions officers frxm Koch Behar. ns a result 
the relations between the Ahom monarch ar.d the Focf. 

Kina Lakhsminai ayan becane strained Raghu too>. the 
opportunity by offerina bis friendship witi. the ,-hon 
monarch at a time when it was neeaed most. 

Paahudev died about the year 1603 A.d. anc • as 
succeeded by his son Parikhsit narayan. In tho -,ame 
year, susengpha, alias ^ratap singha ascended the M.orr 
throne. By the year 1603 - 1604 A.P., the turbulent 

■^Gait, E.A., Op.cit ., pp. 104-105. 



Chiefs of Bhatl were effectively crushed for ttie t. Ime 

beina by the Benaal Government and there ensued 

17 

period of conparative peace in Bengal - and tne 

adjoining areas. Faja satrajit of Bhusna submitted 

to the Imperial power in 1609 , entered into Inpei ial 

service and was confirmed in his possession ot lands. 

By 1611 , husa Khan, son of Isa Khan, chief o£ Benyal 

zamindars and his associates also laid aown ti.eii arirs. 

1 F 

Usman # the rathan hero w^s defeated in 161?. The 

political power of the Afgans anu also tl.e y indu 

zamindars was destroyed but they \«re treated wel bv 

Emperor ffahangir. They were allowed to ente tde 

services of tlie Imperial government with pleasure. "\= 

a result of this humane policy", writes the autho of 

f akhzan-i-Af gani, "the Afgans abolished altreasonable 

« 19 

designs and remained loyal to the throne. 

The appointment of Islam Khan, a trusted ^riend 
of Jahanair as Viceroy (Suladar) of Bengal in 1607 
to deal effectively with the rebel Chiefs of nengal 
changed thc political situa£ion. After tie departure 
of Man Singh in 1606, the ^fgan Chief s and thieir al lies 

1 7 

Roy Choudfiuri, Tapan, Bengal under .-kl .r and 
Jahanair, p.50. 

18 

Beni Prasad, Op.cit., p.207. 

— 

Iswari Prasad, The hughal Empire , pi.a2B-4?9. 
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raised their heaus again.^ 0 Islair Khan soor t.rans- 

ferred the capital froit. Rajiriahal to nacca to copc 

with the increasing confusion arisinQ out of the 

internal revolts. The extension of the fughal tie? r. torv 

in the east and the policy of brinoinc rre<-sure .vr 

Kanirup necessiated the transfer of the cap ital to 
?1 

iDacca. The new viceroy v;as deternined to exten . U ? 
frontier in the north-east after the subjugatior. of 
Bengal. However it was hardly possible for the qenqa] 
QOverninent tc follow an aggressive policy anc inter- 
fere in the affairs of Koch Behar prior to the yeur 
161/ dkue to the troubled situation in the province . 

The Mughal viceroy was anxious to have a aefensive 
alliance witli thie King of Koch Behar to check the 
Afgan fugitives in his KinQdon.. The prolongeo revolt 
of these chiefs caused much trouble tc the Ber.gal 
governrent in consolidating its authiority. 

The two Koch Kings solicited tl;e friendship 
of the Ahorrs as there had been frequent wars Ivetween 
these two countries.^ But Parikhsit was prompt in 
securing the help of the Ahom Paja. He gave his arg’f tcr. 
Hangaldahi in marriage (1608 A.D.) to Pratap ningha. 

^Beni Prasad, Op.c it.. p.209. 

Tripathi, P.P., Pise and Fall of the Pughal Rmrire, 

p.384 . 

22 

Gait, E.A., Ojp .cit . 0 . p .65 . 
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The latter g^ve twenty three elephants to Partkhsit 
who in turn sent with his da^ghter, six fanilies ef 
domestics and twenty feir.ale slaves. The purpose of 
forming a matrimonial alliance was obviously to r-rotect 
Kamrup from foreign aggression. Tfie subsequent events 
show that both the Kughals and the Ahoir.s were not 
fighting for the cause of their proteges. They iea!ly 
fought for the establishment of their own predoi.inance 
in the frontier. While the tughals befriende . the ir 
protege Lakhsir.inarayan, the «.horr. King susengpha, a3 tl.ough 
entering into marriage alliance with rarikhsit r n ained 
indifferent when help was surely needed again-t tf.e 
Fughals. 


Lakhsminarayan was naturally aggrieved at tb,e 
failure of his atteir.pt to be friends with the Y ir.c of 
Assam. On the other hand the conflict betweer ttie twc 
Koch Kings did not abate . The frequent invasior, of 
Koch territory by Parikhsit posed a danger to th.e 
Koch King. Besides this, the formation of the dlrlo- 
matic alliance between the Kinqs of Assar. and Kar rup 
caused much anxiety to him. At this criticai iuncture 
he was forced fco seek the help of the Kughals. It is 

^Gait, E.A., Op.cit., p.110. 
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also a lesson o£ history that due to internal weaVness 
a country falls an easy prey to foreign powers. 
Lakhsminararyan accepted the Irrperial vassalage ir 
1609. It was significant in the annals of V ughal 
north east frontier policy. It symbolised the process 
which had began with the political subjection of }och 
Behar in the winter of 1596. *A new vista of aggressive 
imperialism, formerly undsreasmt of , now opened 1 . 

K.I. Bora, on the authority of Eaharistan expresses tl.e 
view that Lakhsminarayan paid his homage to Islarr Vhari, 
the Fughal viceroy at Ghoraghat and not at Dacca as 

narrated by Gait, through Raja Raghunath of Susang in 

25 

1608. The year 1609 witnessed the eclipse of the 
independence of Koch Behar. It is mentioned in tiie 
Kamrupar Buranji that Lakhmi went in person to i uahal 
court and submitted to Enperor Shah JTahan. rr he reiqninc 
Emperor at that time was Jahangir (1605 - 16 27 \. r .). 

The Koches had already established their diplomatic 
ties with the Fughals and as such there was no re=son 
for the Koch King to go to Delhi at a time when nis 
state was in danger of invasion. It might not al so hc 
practicable for Lakhsmi to go to distant r^cca as 
his absence might be taken aovantage of by the erenv. 

74 

Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit. , p.126. 

25 

Borah, V. .1 . , Baharistan-i-Ghaybi of f irza ' athar 
(trans) Vol.II, p.807 (foot notes) . 



In view of these circumstances, the views of f .1 . 

Borah in thds regard seeni opposite. The Fughals 
received encouragement from tne King of Koch pehur to 
conquer Kamrup in order to take revenge upon his enemy. 
Nevertheless, the Koch cajnpaign was due more to rarikhsit’s 
refusal to accept imperial vassalage than the recruest 
of Lakhminarayan 

Another factor responsible for the inx asion of 

Kamrup was that Raja Raghunath of Susang was baaly treated 

by Parikhsit and members of his family were inprisonec 

by him. Paghunath was a protege of the Nughals and 

hence # he too # was anxious for the invasion of Kar rup. 

He played a vltal role in convincing the Kughal subaoat 

to invade Kamrup at the request of Lakhsndnarayan. t ater 

the family of Paghunath was released by the Kughals aftet 

27 

their victory against Parikhsit. 

The real aim of the Kughals in adopting a stronq 
forward policy towards Kamrup has been summed up by 
A.c. Roy - "This rich and flourishing Kingdom of Kamrup 
taming with elephants and aromatic plants must be wiped 

op 

off and made a part and parcel of the Empire."* we 

26 Borah # H.I., Qp.cit ., p.P07. 

27 

Ibid . , (taken frorn Padishahnama, 11). 

28 

Roy # A.c. # Op.cit . # p.152 (Peproducea fron s.N. 
Bhattacharya's Fughal’ ^orth East Frontier Policy) . 
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further says that the Bengal government sent a runitive 

expedition under Abdul >'ahia to Kamrup but coulc r ot. 

produce any satisfactory results. K.L. Barua observes 

that Abdul wahia was defeated easily by Parikhsit. and 

29 

the former fled to Fathpur. According to 5:. h. 

Bhattacharya, 

’the real origin of the conflicts leading 
to the intervention in Kamrup is to be 
found in a three folci conbination of 
causes, operating in varying fortunes. 

Dynastic jealousy and enmity had certainl'/ 
its influence, but it was intensified by 
the secret and selfish machination of 
Lakhsmi against the territorial integrity 
of parikhsit's domain. The aggressive 
imperialistic tendency was undoubtedly the - 
most dominant factor in the whole issue' . ° 


In 1612 Islam Khan despatched a stronq force 
under the comrrand of Kukarram Khan and Sheikh Kamal tc 
invade Koch Hajo. The force consisted of 6000 horses, 

300 elephants, 10,000 to 12,000 infantry and about 500 

31 

warboats. A large number of Imperial officers, some 
vassal zamindars including paja Raghunath as guide ana 
Afgan mansabdars of Bayizid joined the expedition. ' 
December, 1612, the Imperial army advanced by way of Khawal 
and Tok till • they reached salkona, on the left banK ot 

29 

* Barua, K.L., J.A.R.S., Vol . III, pp.64-70, 

- ’Kirza Nathan’s narrative’. 

30 Bhattacharya, s.N., Op.cit., p.136. 

31 

Gait, E .A., Op.cit . , p.66 . Blochmann, J. A.S.B. , 

187 2, pp.53-6 2. 

32 sarkar, sir J.N., History of Bengal, p.?F5. 
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the prahniaputra, iridway betv«en Patladah and H4tisila. 

A fierce naval battle took place in which T’arikhsit's 
fleet of 300 boats was annihilated. 34 

Before the battle broke out, reahsing his helpless 

position* Parikhsit made a frantic attempt to strengthen 

himself with the help of the Ahoms. He sent envoys to 

the Ahom monarch to report that unless the Invasion wa.<= 

resisted at the initial stage, the consequence would be 

very disastrous both for Assam and Kamrup. The Ahom 

monarch welcomed this gesture and in reply requested 

35 

Parikhsit to see him personally. rnfortunately # 

Parikhsit had no time to visit the Ahom court as Hughal 
invasion was imninent. He also failed to estimate the 
strength of the enemy as he was feelinq proud of his 
recent victory *ver them conmanded by Abdul T,T ahid. Hao 
there been a joint defence as planned by Parikhsit, the 
results of the Kughal invasion would have been different. 
The Ahom-Kughal conflict which followed imnediately aftei 
subjugation of Kamrup was the indirect result of the 
short-sighted policy of Pratap .singha. Nearly th.ree 
years had passed after the invasion of Abdul T ’’ahid till 
the expedition of Kukarrani Khan and during this period 

33 Roy , A.C., Op.cit., p.152. 

34 " ' ' ■' "" 

Gait # E.A., Op.cit ., p.66. Sarkar, sir T . T ., 
Op.cit.# p.?05. 

-ade, J.P. # An Account of Assam (ed.) Renudhar 

Sharma, p.232. 




the Kamrup King could have nobilisea all his resources 
and convinced the Ahom monarch for a joint defence . 

At a subgequent stage the latter rendered sorre help 
to Koch prince Bali Karayan but could produce no 
effective results. Nevertheless , by seeking belf ^ror 
Assarr; Farikhsit displayed his wisdom and foresight . 

According to Gait # the .\homs consentec’ to the 

request of Parikhsit for help on condition that ti.e 

latter sent all available forces to join the hon irmv. 

36 

But Parikhsit was unwilling to do so. S .r .Rhatt acharya 

on the other hand says that the Ahom King qave ar 

evasive and vague reply which was tentamount to refusal. 

The Ahom King further reportea to have aavisea his 

counterpart to vacate his kingdom ano then join the 

37 

former for an united defence. «pj.arently it v;as 
unbearable far the Koch king tc vacate his kingdon.. It 
can therefore, be seen that Faratap singha paid half- 
hearted attention to this serious problem and perslsted 
in his impolitic attitude. The idea of creating Kamruc 
as a buffer state had been frustrated. 

The Imperial army in the meantime v»sp re-inforced 
at Salkona and the expedition proceeded northwardr very 
cautiously along the bank of the Brahmaputra and reachec 

36 

Ga.it, £«A• , Op.cit.. p.66. 

37 

Bhattacharya, S .N., Op.cit., pp.!34-13b. 
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the vicinity of Dhubri. There , they garrisoned 5ou 

cavaliry and 1000 infantry. The Imperialists under the 

command of Kirza Nathan conquered the newly acquired 

territories of Farikhsit, viz., Bahirbond anc Bhitarbond 

covering the entire ricflnt bank of the prahmaputra. J 

Gradually they advanced as far as to Dhubri, supported 

by the forces of Raja satrajit and Lakhsminarayan . The 

seige of Dhubri fort followed which continued fcr three 

and half months. Finally it fell in April , lf 13 h.T . 

Farikhsit wss forced to retire to his capital Gilah 

39 

on the Gadadhar river. 

Both sides ncrw wanted peace . Farikhsit sent 

an envoy to the Bengal viceroy to negotiate the terr ? 

of the treaty. The Koch king agreed to pay a huge 
40 

was indemnity. The Imperialists wanted that r arikhsit 

should visit t acca personally and give his corsent to 

cede a portion of his territory. This demana was 

41 

rejected by the Kamrup King. 

Hostilities# therefore, were renewed. "'lie tuah^l 
under the command of Bahadur Ghazi and sona Gtiai.j. rarched 

3e sarkar # Sir J.N. # History of Bengal # p.?F5. 
39 Ibid . # 

*®Poy # A.C. # Op .cit . , p.152. 

4 1 

Gait # Op. cit ., p.66. sarkar, F ir J.N. # Op.cit. # • 
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to Gilah. The Koch forces, under the coiirretnd of 

Dimarua Paja # son-in-low of Farikhsit with his 70C 

war boats and 50 elephants met the enemies on the V>cmk 

of the Gadadhar river. The son-in-law of narlkhsit 

was not Dimaria by name as stated by Gait, but the 

chief of the state of Din.arua. 4 ^ The naire of tht aonirai 

of this Kanirup fleet, as nentioned in soine nuraniis, 

is Purandar Laskar. Apparently titis Dinarua chief wap 

no other than Purandar Laskar of the Koch fleet. ' e 

performed his duties pretty well and captured ?50 

war boats JLnflicting heavy losses on the enemies. 

Bahadur Ghazi and Sona Qiazi escaped Kuber Khan, the 

commander of the Imperial fleet fell fighting. "be 

victors than moved down to rhubri with a huge force cf 

43 

20 elephants, 500 cavalry and 10,000 infantry. -> 
division of Afgan and Rajput forces led by . T an al Khan 

Mankali and Lachmi Fajput was easily defeated. ^he 

44 

commanders also received wounds. 

Then the army of Farikhsit under the corrand of 

Fateh Khan advanced to another fort guarded by the ^fgan 

archers of Usman, the Pathan hero ana now a con-n ar.der of 

45 

the Imperial forces Nltai, a conmander of the ioch 

42 

Sarkar, Sir. J.N., Op.cit ♦, p.28&. 

4 %ait, Op .cit . , p .66 . 

44 sarkar, Sir. J.N., Op.cit ., p.287. 

4 ^Bhuyan, S.K., Padishah Buranji (ed.) , p .189. 



arny fled away followed by his soldiers. T'ar.ikhsit 
rallied the rest of his forces and a terribl® > at.tle 
ensued. Fateh Khan was captured and Parair.ananda T oloi , 
another officer of tlie Koch arny died fighting. 4t Put 
the battle dragged on all the day without any decisive 
results. 


Keanwhile, tlie fleet of the Zarindars of Bengal, 

alarmed at the disastrous defeat on the previous night 

f ailed to stand any longer and they were about tc be 

overpowered. At £his critical moinent, a eanncn ball 

struck the Dimarua Faja at his breast. He succumbed 

to his injuries and this incident completely demcral ipee 

47 

the Kamrup navy and so it hastily withdrew. rarikhsit 
then decided to retreat to his former position after 
midnight leaving behind all his war elephants anc the 
whole army following him in utter confusion. 

Once again fate favoured the bughals. ' T l.ey 
chased the Komrup King to Gilah. But no sooner the 
Imperialist reached Gilah than Farikhsit evacuated 
that place and proceedeo as far as to Earnagar or tk 
Kanas. The victor occupied Gilah and seized ir.mense fcco 

^Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit., 

47 

sarkar# Sir J.N. # Op.cit., p.287. 



Supported by Lakhsn inarayan , the Jughal-' continuec 
their relentless pursuit of rarikhsit fcr six ’ays . 

A fleet under hirza Qasim Khazanchi and Raj a Ratrajit 
also iroved eastward along the Brahmaputra to intrrrent. 
Parikhsit's passage on the Kanas. 49 

’' T orn out in body and mind, the Kamrup King at 
last escaped to Pandu. He was hotly chased forced 

to surrender in July 1613. Kan rup, thus lost it r 
separate existence and was annexed to the f'ughal ’rrpire. 
The annexation of Karurup by the Kughals proaucec fcr 
reaching results. Fratap Singha’s idea of creating 
Kamirup as a buffer state had been conpletely frustraten. 
The Mughals now becan«e the deadly neighbours of r.he 
Ahoms. Gradually, Assani plunged into a long perioo ~>f 
armed conflict with the hughals. 

According to s.N. Bhattacharya, 

"the conquest of Kamrup would not have teen 
much delayed even if the Neo-Koch Ahom 
aliiance had remained in tact. The miohty 
wave of imperialistic aggression which had 
swept over Koch Behar was sure to delucje 
Kamrup next and would then h|iye flooded it? 
imirediate neighbour, A.ssam." 51 

It might have been difficult indeed to check tt;e •■rav'? cf 

49 sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit ., 

5 Q Ibid, , 

51 


Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit ., p.150. 
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aggressive iniperialisin o£ the Kughals tecause coricerted 
efforts at resistence were lacking. The Ahoir monarch ••'id 
not give any assistance to the Kamrup King in time. 

After the conquest of Kamrup, Parikhsit, as 

acvised by his officers offered to pay to the padshah an 

annual tribute of tv«3 maunas of agar wood, 500 tt*ungas # 

100 elephantS/ 200 tungan gtioras (horses) and 4C'C vak 

tails as a price for the return of his kingdom. The f> ugnal 

commander Kiukararr. Khan rejected this offer. He however, 

asked Parikhsit to submit in person for which full 

security was assured. Then accompanied by ministers ana 

nobles, Farikhsit offered his submission to Kukharam 

Khan. The latter received hlm with great honour ond 

presented clothes and ornaments. Later the Kamrur King 

52 

was sent to the padshah. 

According to local Buranjls both Lakhsmi and 
parikhsit were sent to the Imperial court. Emperor 
Jahangir received them cordially and tried to reconcile 
the conflicts between the two kings. Apparently, the 
Emp>eror wanted to restore peace in the north-east fror.tier 
of his empir^ through a permanent settlement in the 

^Bhuyan, S.K., p adlBhah Buranji , r . 190. 




affairs of Kairsrup and Koch Behar. Accordingly 
Jahangir advised Parikhsit to bow down tc T.aVAsi inarayar. 

but he refused. Parikhsit was theref ore , < .ei ^ Ln- 'or 

53 

sometime. Lakhsminarayan was allowed tc retur- to 
Koch Behar as a vassal ruler as before. He wa.s i ! 90 
presented with horses and swords as a tcken of 
*But inspite cf his fiaelity to the Emperor, the ''iceroy 
of Bengal put hinri into detention till 1617 # contr^rv to 
all cannons of diplomacy and morality. During ti.is 
period his son Vimarayan ruled the country us a vassal^ 

After sometine Parikhsit was allowea tc rrturn 

in consideration of a promise of seven lakhs of rupeer 

and the admission of his four sons and aaughters r to 

the Imperial rourt as hostages for the release c£ tre ; r 
55 

father. Pafiikhnit also promised not to creat.e uny 
trouble among his Kinsmen and brought a portrait of 
Jahangir as a mark of respect. It is however , ioubtful 
whether he ever could pay the sum of Rupees sever 1 akhr 
as promised in view of the fact that his courtry had 
been devastatea by protracted wars. On the other hand, 
if he was sincere in his promise to pay the arrount, he 

53 Borah # K.I. # Baharistan-i-Ghaybi , p.£36. 

Bhuyan, S.K., Padshah ‘Buranj'i , p.'l'9'l. 

Borah, b .1., Qp.cit. , 137. Bhat tacharya , ; , 

Op.cit., p.147. 

r cc 

Sharma, Benudhar, 'Dakhinkol \ Souvenir -A th.e 
Assairi sahitya sabha, 1882 Saka - 'Palasbarir jitiye Kusare 
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vjould not have cotnrritted suicide at Tribeni ( ; vilahcibao^ 
on his way fcack horne. The fact xremains that arr.rup was 
already annexed by the Nughals and that neither r arikhsit 
nor his sons could fulfil the promises. It seems probable 
that the failure to pay the stipulated amount by r arikhsit 
led bo the viceroy’s refusal to restore him to power. 

In regard to the death of Parikhsit at ^iibeni, 

5p 

certain views were expressed in the pacishah Buranji. 

Tarikhsit was guided by the belief that 'one wiio uies in 

Tribeni (the confluence of the three rivers, vi7 ., Ganga, 

Jamuna and saraswati) commits no sins and rather be 

attains whatever desire a man cherishes before deatl '. 

Thus he renounced his body in the holy water of ^ribini . 

Another factor responsible for his suicide micht >e that, 

Islam Khan, the viceroy received many cor.pl aints from 

some officers of Kamrup against Parikhsit fcr ’• ls alleqed 

atrocities upon them while he •• , as the Kinq of Kar-rup. 

Apparently these officers did not welcome the release of 

Parikhsit. These complaints were brought to the rotice 

of the Koch King : this mi<#it have wounded his vanity. 

He died broken hearted in infamy and obscurity some time 

56 

after the spring of 1616. "He was utterly unfit to 

guide the ship of the state through the storrty waters 

ahead. He lackea the prudence of his father." ' 

56 

Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit ., p.147. 

5 ^Bhuyan, S.K., padsliah Buranji, p.192. 
58 Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit ., p.147. 

59 Ibid. 
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'•'hile I arikhsit v/as taker. prisoner to 
his brother Balincirayan, defedted by the i- ugh-d! :]ec ; 
to Assan'. seeking help frorr tlre \hor, nonarch. ’ j r.a 
was thus annexed to thie I-'ughal Empire . Th<f r, i - .c- 
aff airs of this territory were first conductec 1 r «ie-, 
the supervision of the fouzdar of Rangamati. '■u-vj,- 1 \bu 
Bakr, brother of Kukarram Khan was left in connand of the 
Kughal garrison which was first stationed at Khelah. 

On the death of Abu Bakr at the first Ahort-Kuqhal armed 
conflict (1616 A.D.) , KukarramKhan was ap^ ointed fouzdar. 

He transferred the headquarters from Rangamati to 
Hajo. 60 

Some Koch officers of Kamrup acconpanied ' n e> i' 
king to Pelhi. They were Kabindra Patra's son, V abi 
sekhar, sriram Laskar and others. After the mrv xation 
of Ramrup these officers recei\'ea sone assignments with 

C \ 

the titles of Choudhury. Kataki, Patwary. Lapkar etc .. 
Kabisekhar was appointed Kanangoe at Hajo. l.ikewise 
several Kohaxraredan officers were given estates in Kamrur . 
Kany Kuslim soldiers also vfcre settled in Kamrup ^nd 
provided with land. 62 A Kughal fleet was stationed at 
Pandu to miaintain the line of communication with nengal 

60 Gait, Op.clt . , p.67. Blochmann, J.a. p.s. , 1P" 7 7 , T irt-T . 

6 ^Bhuyan, S.K., Pddshah Buranji (ed.), p.193. 
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as well as to put ciown internal rebellion ir; J ar:up.*' 1 

Thus the period fron. 1609 t£> 1613 A.D. witnessed 
the first phase of Kughal imperialism in the nortl 
frontier beyond Bengal leading to the annexation of two 
Koch Klngdoms. It was the mutual rivalry between tbe 
two which helped the invaders to acquire territory . 


63 


Gait, Op.cit., p.155 



CHAFTE R— I II 





THE AHON-tfUGHAL RIWXRY 


The Fuflhal conquest of Kamrup in 1613 a.'i. 
marks the beainnina of a new chapter in the history of 
north-east frontier of Fughal india. ' T Tie boundary of 
the empire was thus pushed up eastward to r ar.du and the 
river Barnafli and Koch Kamrup nov becarne a pan o-* 
Bengal Bula. with a view to maintaining the rec\.rity 
of the frontier region, Satrajit, a vanqui she<“> 1 ii 1 of 
Bengal and now in the services of the errpire • a appoin 
ted the thanadar cf Pandu as a reward for his soivice.s 
in the recent huyhal Koch ar. 1 

Ever since the advent of the Kughals in Karorup , 
tension had been siroroering in the western frontier of 
Assaro and it seerned alroost certain that Assar '•/ould 
f ace the brunt of Kughals' roilitary power soor. 'Tie 
close proxiroity of the two powerful neighbours was 
bound to create serious probleros. ’-’ithin a si.ort tiroe 
a sort of hostile relationship grew up betvieen the twc 
powers. But this hostility was not the resu.lt w- 
Kughal's friendshlp with Koch Pehar or the enroity of 

the Ahoros with this Koch Kingdoro as stated by s.K. 

2 

Bhattacharya. However, the intirnate relatxons torroed 

^Gait, E.A., Flstor y of Ass aro, (rep.r int , 1^6 1) # p . 110 

2 Bhattacharya, S.F., Kughals' North-East Frontier 
Folicy , p. 149. 
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with their poiitical rivals tended to create ininical 
feeling between the Ahoms and the Fughals. Their 
subsequent actions proved beyond doubt that both of 
them fought for the establishroent of their predoirinance 
in the north-east frontier of India. 

The first task before the Fughals was tc con- 
solidate their authority in Kairrup. rt was really a 
formidable task in the face of armed revolts of the 
Koch chiefs who refused to submit. For more thar. tv'o 
years after the expulsion of Parikhsit, the hughai s were 
fully occupied wlth consolidating their autfiority over 
the region west of the riyer Fanas. Althougf: they vere 
de-jure rulers of this entire tract, effective control 
of the Kughals during the early years aid not extend 
much beyond Jahangirbad and Rangamati because of their 
incessant hostility with the rebels of Khontagfiat 
region. 3 The scene of activity gradually, shifted to 
the territories east of the Kanas. 

Prince Palinarayan, brother of ^arikhsit - 
narayan and many Koch chiefs who had fought earlier 
against the Kughals soon rose into revolt. T'hey wer° 
scared not crushed. The prominent among them vere , 
Sanatan of Damdarria (Hajo), samudra (sanuroid) Kayetd 

■^Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit ., p.175. 
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of Rangjuli# Rabha Chief Parsuram of Oolmari, Kamu 
Gobind o£ Beltola* After the conquest of Xan rup they 
fled to different parts of the KJLngdom and tried tc 
establish there with their followera. However to 1ack 
of united efforts among them they fought ln vain. 

The first Koch leader to resist Kughal irnpei ialism 
in Kamrup was Sanatan of Damdama. When Abu Pakr advanced 
upto the Brahmaputra eastward Sanatan opp.osed him. 4 But 
the Kughals easily defeated him. He could howevei, defend 
his fort for a long time. Kost of the Koch chi^fs w»re 
highly aggrieved at the confinement of their King at i'elhi 
Court. Some of them later gave up their resistance after 
the release of the Koch King. However, the news of his 
death was too much to bear for them. Sanatan di< r.ot give 
up struggie even after the death of his master as stateo 
by K.L. Barua. 5 Subsequent to the death of Parikhsit 
Sanatan inflicted several defeats on the Kughal forces near 
Hajo.* There had been more sporadic Koch insur rcc tions 
in the neighbourhood of Hajo. Abdul Baqi, the Kuuful fouzdar of 
Barnagar along with Kirza Sahin tried hard to put owr, these 
rebellions. The Hughals captured a Koch fort at Y cwarhaaa 
hill on the bank of the Brahmaputra. 7 «t one staoe the l oches 

*Barua, K.L., J.A.R.s . vol. III, a Koch «ero >f the 
17th century. 

5 Ibld. 

6 Gait. Op.cit ., p.68. 

7 Ibid. 


were chaaed as far as to Tootia bv the vuchal - 
the coimnand of Dhar Vunkut, a Findu offic^^. P ' - 

narayan also revolted ln the easternmost rao- r> £ 
Kamrup. 


Shortly after the annexation of Fair.rur , T «lc»n 

Khan, the Su> adar of penoal passedl away (August, .1*13^. 

'*?ith his death thte Kughals lost a dynarric persona. 1 ' itv. 

He dominateu the scene \»aging wars unrelent'iv aqairs 

the local zaitdncars reaucing ther to submission. ,j re 

may rightly be regarded as one of the makers of ivghal 

9 

empire and the greatest viceroy of the pengal Ruba. 

nfter his defeat at tiie hanus oi the t-uanrus, 

E alinarayan in his utter aistress flea to assam fror 
shelter. The Kughal occupation of I-ariirur* vas a nrgit- 
ir.are to hini. In vain he put resistance so lny agajnrt 
the invaders. He now realised that without tr.*» help 
of the Ahoms it would be diff icult to fiaht i «-cV f-e 
Kuchals, with a view to securinq help, he °xr'r arce H v i = 
ideas with the Ahon King through a special ressercer, 
Shalluna vakeel The nessenger hanaed over a r' T er-- a 

ftetter fron Balinarayan adoressed to swargadeoSusengpl' > 
alias P ratap singha nariating the circumstanct s that 

led to his flight fron- his honelcmd. 

P 

Barua, K.L., Op.cit ., p.96. 

9 sarkar, sir J.N., H istor y of Bengal , p.2&t. 
10'fiade, J.F., An Ac count of .-.rsan (sii,) .-nuchar 

Sharma, p.237. 



Beinc: a relation to the Koch r ing, t L J2 F V' -11 O 

was apparently aggrieved to see the plight cf t: !oches. 

The defeat of Farikhsit and his confineroent alsc sl. iched 

hiro much. He was equally alarned at the rapi.i -■.vanc--‘ 

of the Hughals towards the east. He thus node o. Oi!i.,on 

cause with the Koch prince ana accordingly sent ’-arirath/ 

a Ahoro Kataki asking Balinarayan to see hiro personally 
11 

at Gargaon. Soon after he was cordially received at. 

the Ahoro court. They discussed the strat.egy to exjel 

12 

the Bangals froro Karorup (Feb, 1615) . rohe Koch prince 
was later installed as the tributary raia of 1 ' arrang 
after the Ahoro victory over the Kughals (leie). 

One of the reasons as to why ^ratap ^inqha 
desired to support Falinarayan roight be that he wantec. 
to check the further advance of the iughals by erectinc 
Darrang as a buffer state between the two powerftl 
kingdoros. He had already coron-itted a blunder by not 
helping the Koch King of Karorup' (Parikhsit) wher. the 
latter sought his help. pratap singha realisea tnat 
Balinarayan and the hill Chiefs of the ^estern region 
would serve as an effective check against the toharoroedans. 
So he sought their cooperation against their cororoon 
eneroy. But unfortunately neither his plan succeeded 

^^ade , j.p. # Op.cit. 

“Phuyan, S.K., Karorupar Buranji (ed.) # p.19. 



nor r alinarayan could consoliaate his auti.c-,rjt ir. 
view of prolonged war. 

Besides this, there had been a nurnber of causes 
that led to the Ahom-Kughal wars. The bitter rivalry 
and jealousy of the Imperial officers nade stable 
government in Kamrup very aifficult. The revolt of 
Sheikh Ibrahim, the Krori (revenue officer) , r f«nrup 
weakened the edifice of tlie Kughals. In foct the >ughals 
remained in Kamrup like an army of occupat_or*. ^ ^ dny 

of them were not loyal to their mosters. Thc elficiencv 
of the Kughal administration deteriorated much -*fter 
the death of Islam Khan, the viceroy as it oll depen- 
ded upon his personality to set it right. Two b u*Lal 
officers, santosh Laskar and Jairam Laskar fleu to tu*e 
Ahom Kingdom only to escape punishment at the honus cr 

the triceroy. They failed to supply elephants tc the 

14 

government. They wanted to take vengeance urcn their 
masters. One of the major tasks of the renqal povern- 
ment imnediately after the occupation of Karrup v as 
to catch elephants f or the imperial force . .-.bout 
10,000 to 12«000 paiks were sent to Kamrup where they vere 
given jaigirs by the government for keeping ur> Kheda 
operations (enclosures for catching wila elephants) . 

13 

Foy, A.O., Historry o f Bengal , p.156. 

14 

Blochmann # «T*A*S*B. # 1872. Tart I. 



As most of the paiks failed to supply tiie recruired 
number of elephants# they faced puniahment at tl e 
hands of the Fubadar. Subsequently they souQht. re- 
tribution by passing over to the side of the Asram 
King. 1 ^ The Ahom King liberally gave then shelter 
and, gradually, he was encouraged by these hcstile 
elements to support their causes. The hill-chieftains 
of Dakhinkol, in course of their frequent conflicts, 
with the hughals, also prayed for help from the Assam 
KJLng. Apparently the Assam King became an enemy of 
the MUQhals. 

The most important factor responsible fcr the 

first Kughal invasion was the political ambition of 

the Viceroy Gasin> Khan to carry out his brother s 

forward policy in the north-east. a step further by tiie 

conquest of Assam. 16 'An unholy desire for political 

supremacy ana territorial expansion appear to have 

17 

been the guiding motive of the Kughals.* 'though the 
political issue was predominant, it was conplicated 
by boundary and trade disputes. The Fughal traders 
penetrated into the Assam territory although there had 
been protests from Assam from the beginning of their 

1 c 

•'•“’Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit ., p.246. 

l6 sarkar, sir J.N., History of Bengal, Kuslin Ferioa, 
p.295. 

*^Roy, A.C., Op.cit ., p.159. 
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stay in Kajnrup, their activities v«re very much rro- 
vocative. Further, the rich natural resources of 
Assam, viz. t ivory tusk, aloe wood, silk etc., enccuraged 
the illegal trade vdiich embittered feelings m toth 
sides and precipited the crisis. 

The situation was further aggravated bv trie 
presence of a dismisssd Ahom officer, Akhek Oohair, in 
the Kughal camp. This officer along with his brotter, 
Kera Gkahain escaped to Kughal canp anc encouraoec thejr 
to invade Assam. He hay^pened to be one of ttc t'-icers 
of the first Hughal expedition to Assam. 

It is however, doubtful if Emperoror Jal cnoir 
could adopt a strong aggressive policy in the north- 
east in view of the fact that the first part. of his 
reign was marked by inoiscipline and ^issension in the 
Imperial camp in pengal. in the later part of ;s 
reign, the efficiency of the administration t ai, nore 
down due to the influence of his queen, Nurjah.an. 

Stanely Lanepoole tells us that Emperor Jahangir" h..o 
been addicted to intoxicating liquor very heavilt f rcn 
the age of 18. "The Emperor used to drink as m-uch 
20 cups a day, at first of wine , then of double- 
oistilled liquor of such potency that it made c i ■: ~ , hor -as 



Roc, the British amfcassador, sneeze, to the ae' jgt t A 

1 P 

the vfcole court." This fceing the state of U e iv oln, 
the einpire was practically ruled by the queer! wttn 
the aid of her brother, Asaf Khan. During this ’-^rloci 
the Kuohals lost their old military spirit and ccntrol 
of the central Governinent over the provinces rot 

what it should have been. Everything becane rctten. 

It. therefore , turned out that the nilitary 

operations in Assam constituted a part of the for-v.r 

policy o£ the Bengal Government. The officers servec 

under the general supervision of the viceroy but tr.ey 

19 

were really responsible to the Emperor. f.ence r ary 
Imperial officers engaged in the expedition wen- fov.r 
to be not sincere and loyal to the t iceroy. n he al so 
found it extremely hazaraous to pass through the 
jungles of Assam. This resulted in the emergence of 
intrigues and dissensions in the fughal cam.p ir, vamrur. 

A number of Kohammedan traders were once found 
collecting agar wood f or the impericd. store tn an un- 
authorised manner. Early in 1615 A.D., one yatancha, 
a Kughal trader, suspected to be a spy was cartured 
18 

Lanepoole, stanely, The Herltage of Ak bar, 
pp.l?-13. 

19 

Querreshi, J.H., The Administration of the Kughaj 
Bmpire , p .231. ' * ~ -- .-.. . 



by the Ahom offlcers, Habung chetia anci chancdhor-- 
whlle purchasing agar wood at Singari hill. two ,;f 
the associates of Ratancha were killed at the nairo 
time and their boats were seized. Ratancha fled away. 
Swargudeo pratap Singha becane indignant witt th c Vughal 
traders and ordered his officers to capture the * r-aderr 
if found within his territory. 20 To oeal effectively 
with the foreigners, the Ahom monarch took steps tc 
strengthen the espionage system. The graaual infi.ltra- 
tion of the ' Bang als' in the guise of commercial inter- 
course and their rapacious activities were viewec with 
alarm by the Assamese. All these brought to tfie surface 
n.utual recrimination resulting in serious armed rliashes. 

The incident of the killiny of the hugha’ 
traders in the early part of 1615 A.D. was only j j re- 
text to launch an attack on Assam. The vicerov had 
so long been preparing for invasion of Assan.. v ne 
innediately despatched a powerful army to ornanise 

Ol 

reialiatory measures against the Ahoms. The ’ ughal 
force included most of the vanquished chiefs of eastern 
Bengal with their var materials and some Pajput leaders. 
The expedition started at the end of the rainy season 
in 1615 A.D. under the command of Sayid Hakin ano 

tw Phuyan # S.K., K amrupar Puranji (ec.' # 

21 Bhuyan # S.K. # Atan Buragohain ana his tirnes, p.B. 



sayid A.bu Bakr, a Zamindar of Kishar with t en tko ~ano 

horges and infantry and four hundred large war bc-«ts. 

Satrajit, the thanadar of randu later joined tke 

Kuahal force and remained in charge of the expedition. 

The Ahom army first moved to Kohatta, the frontier 

village of Karrirup on the mouth of the river Barnadi 

22 

and halted there for reinf orceirent. The enemy reached 

Kaliabar (Sala) by way of the Kalong ar.d then a column 

of the force crossed the Brahmaputra tc the nouth of 

river Bharali on the north bank . 23 The invaders won 

the first battle at Kaliabar as the Ahons '*ere not pre- 

pared to meet them there. This victory was follwwed by 

another victory on the bank of the river F-haiali rv s a» 

sandhara. The Kughals seized the matorials of tfe 

royal stoires at Kaliabar and also took away t.wo cancino 

girls from the temple of Dergaon (Kov. Ifl5 ). 24 "'ore 

Ahom officers were either killed or captured . i ; ta; 

Singha who was camping at Agiabandha, failec tr efen t 

and retreated. 25 The Kughals followed up their •, b ton« 

by a series of plundering raids into the interio? . 

It is unfortunate that two Ahoni nobles, Akhek Gthair 

and Kera Gohain who were fugitlves in the i-'uqhal can.p 

22 kazumdar, R.C., The Kughal Empir e , .v: ; , p . 1 «4 . 

(Bharatiya vidya Bhavan) . 

23 Gait, Op.cit ., p.110. 

24 Barua, Harakanta, Asom Buranji , p.3R.; narua, G.A., 
asorn Puranji, p.79.; Bhuyan, S.K., Kanrup-ar -nranji (ect.) 

p .20 • ..... . 

2 i> Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit ., p.21. 
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informed the Kughal coirroander that the Ahons ha>. 
Chowkis in the frontier, one at Khag'arijan n t),-- 
bank of the Kalang and the other at san* hci: a on 
the barik of the Bharali. Evidently the invater = 
could easily defeat the Ahon s with the help of tne.se 
two Assamese officers. 

Pratap singha was overwhelmed with grief at 
his recent defeat and asked his nobles to j. repare for 
a counter attack on the Fughals who vtere takino rest 
near Scmdhara. T#ey constructed a fort at ^ikhowmukh 
and gradually advanced towards Samdhara, New c ridges 
were constructed over the river Bharali. ci.engdha- 
Neog was appointed the commander of the expe ’itior. 
Lacham sandikoi, Pikchal chetia an-i other? a \ ancec 
by boats. The Ahom force consisted of 3,0o # ©0C» infantr 
and 700 war elephants. Akhek Gohain in tf : rean- 
tine deserted the Nughals receiving a promice of t anion 
from the Ahom King. Gohain’s return to thc ^or. canp 
gave an opportunity to the hhons to get v alu -b3.e 
information about the war strategy of the Kughals. At 
this stac^, the Buragohain, the Bargohain anci other 
high officials asked the Deodhais to exantine the Teqs 
of fowls. 27 The Deodhais after examining it. askeo 
26 

sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit ., p.?97. 

27 

Bhuyan, S.K., Peodhai Asom Buranj i, p.fc. 
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them to strike in the night. 2 ^ Thus as acivised ,the 
Ahoms surprised the Kughals in a. night attock (January 
1616). The Hughals who wexre unprepared to racu the 
enewy in the niaht were easily overpowered. "'hiejr 
camp at sandhara was stormed, arsenals destroyec anr 
elephants seized. A large number of officers includ- 
ina Sfyid Hakim, Jamal Khan Kankali, Bhaaaban Roxi, 
Gokul chand, Lachmi Rajput, Abu Bakr and his son were 
slain. The deadbody of Giyasuddin was brought t.c Fajo 

as he was considered to be a pious man ana buriec: 

29 

there 

The imperial fleet, mainly consisting of the 
war boats of the zamindars, at first resisted. l<ut 
the news of the fall of Abu Bakr, the commander ano 
the seizure of their fort so much unnerved therr that 
they gave up further resistance and fell an eas^ rey 
to the enemy. Almost the whole fleet was seize ) some 
naval officers viz., Kiran Sayid Kasud, in-ct.arcje of 
the Zamindary war boats, sona Ghazi and Raja hatrajit 
escaped while Ilahdad Khan T akhini, Paja c ai, Narsinc; 
P.ai, Karamchand, son of Satrajit and many others 


z Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit . , p.60.; Parua, 
Chandra, Ahom Buranji '/ 'p'.99. 

29 Gait, J.A.S.B. - vol. LXIII, I art I, 
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were captured. According to Bahari stan-i-Cuay'-:^, 

5000 K'oharrar.edans were killed, 9,000 were capture , a r.a 
3,000 fled froro the flteld. Satrajit’s son v-: I i-.ir s^v- 
rif iced at the altar of tiie Godaess Kan akhya. ( , , t; c 

Ahorr, side, Srifal Bora, Namal Fora, Hati parua, I -ichan 
sanaikai and chirinadung were killed. 


Having heard the news of the victory, rratap 
Sinah imrrediately ordered not to kill the capti\-e 
officers as he was anxious to see therr in person. ,J e 
dashed to Sandhara but no sooner did he reach the rlace 
than most of the captured officers were slain. thj.s, 
the swargadeo expressed his great anguish an- crdered 
that Choulal Konwar, hls elder brother and ot.hei offlcers 
responsible for the killing of the Kughal car tive 
officers be put to death. He then returned to the 

31 

capital in triumph and perforned the Bikkhvcii cc-renony. 

Soon after the Ahoms established their cantp 
under the charge of Habung rikchai at Kajalirrukh (Jany. 
1616 A.D.). The promise of pardon granted to Akhek 
Gohain was later revoked by the King as he was treated 
as traitor to the motherland. Akhek ano hi^ daucjhter 


■^Sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit ., 297. 

J Gait, A Hi3tory of Assam , p.lll.; 
Op .cit. , p.9S”. 
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Mohanpuria were subsequently put to death. 

Thus the first expedition of Qasiro Khan on Assan 
ended in a disaster. The loss in men and rnaterials was 
heavy but heavier still was the moral breakdown, the 
loss in military prestige and political power. Or. the 
other hand, the victory enhanced the self-conf idence of 
Pratap Singha. He succeeded in stemming the tiae of 
Mughal victory temporarily. 

The Ahom Kina felt the imperative need of 
strenathening the administration now. This was necessiated 
due to growing problems arising out of the conflict with 
the Mughals. Dissensions ana intrigues among the officers 
had already gripped the country. Althougli the governn'ent 
was centralised , the nobility acted in a manncr which 
brought about suspicions and jealousies agalnst each cther. 
The position being such, no officer couio be relied on. 

The necessity to remodel the wax strategy and diplon'acy 
was also seriously considered by the King. He introduced 
a class of new petty officers. called the 'sajati' to 
ensure receivina correct information about the affairs 
of the state including the conduct of thie officers. These 

32 Barua, G.C., Op.cit ., p.99.; Bhuyan, S .¥., oeodhai 
Asom Buranji , p.6 2.; dai"t“ op.cit ., p.109. 



officers (sajati) remained under the direct control 
of the King and had served as secret inforners, 
advisers and messenq^rs to their master, With ct viev 
to streamlining the diplomatic corps he replaced the 
Ahom KataKds with Brahmin Katakis as the latter vrere 
gifted with speaking faculties and intelligence . 

Pratap singha once explained to the Katakis the impor- 
tance of their duties thus : "I ar highly jcleased with 
the manner in which you have conducted yourselves arc 
asserted your views in a foreign country. Kat akis 
should be shieldmen. Your words alone constitute youi 
rice." 33 

The merit of the improved espionage systen 
could be seen when Akhek Gohain was won over by the 
Ahom spies and deserted the enemy camp through a proni 
of pardon, It was considered to be dangerous that an 
Ahom officer should be helping the enemy in the vrars. 
At the second stage of the first Ahon-Kughal *.-ar at. 
Samdhara. Akhek gave important information to the \hon 
which partly contributed to their victory. Satrajit, 
the Kughal thanadar of Pandu was also influenced bv 

Devi # L ## Ahon wTri bal -elatlons # ppe?6 l # ?f?« 





the Ahom officials at a later stage. 3ut c or.tr ar^ 
to expectation, satrajit did more harrr. than good to 
the Ahoms by frustrating all attempts for restointion 
of friendly relations between the two powers. 

Prince Balinarayan who hac earlier aecineo tc 

fight along with the Ahorns against the t ughals n?n ained 

aloof in the recent war. It n.ay be due to tl»e £ xt 

that he did not get much tin.e to organise his force . 

However, after Ahom victory he was installea ,»s a 

tributory king under a new nan.e Dharn.a N & ryyon, ir. tr»e 

newly created state of Darrang. This new state contprised 

the we stern poFtion of Assam on both sides of the nralura- 

putra and his capital was established at a pl ace on tf»e 

south bank of the prahmaputra,'' probably near present 

Guwahati. The Ahom king conferred the title ’oharma 

Narayan' in allusion to the propriety of his conduct 

and conversation on the occasion. ne was also e mp.oweied 

to collect revenue fron; the 1E hill Rajas on a tribrtorv 
36 

basis. Unfortunately, he could not consoliaate his 
power in view of protracted wars with tiie Nughals. The 

^ 4 Gait, A History of Assam , p.lll. 

J ade , J.p., (ed.) penudhar Sharra, »-»n vccount 
of Ason , p.236. 

36 

Bharma, Benudhar, 'Dakhinkol?, souvenir ot c. e 
rtssan. Sahitya Sabha, Saka, 16E2, 'Paiasbarir ative 
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history of hughal Kamrup subsequent to the year le le 

which lasted till 1635 is one long tale of persistant 

attempts made by Dharma Narayan to subvert the irperial 

authority, sometimes by open attack and sometimes by 

secret help offered to the hill Rajas of Dakhinkol. 

Throughout his life he struggle hard to yoke off his 

ancestral domain from foreign domination. 'T ike the 

great Rajput hero Rana Pratap Singh of chitor , he refused 

to bow down to the Kughals and held his head high as 

37 

long as he lived.' 

The most important single factor responsible 
for the outbreak of the Ahom-Fughal armed conflict vras 
the imperialistic venture of ’f'he Bengal viceroy, r ^sin 
Khan. Due to his impolitic designs, however, tiie f.irst 
expedition ended in a disaster. The failure of the 
expedition led to the dismissal of Qasim Khan fror 
office. He was succeedea by Ibrahim Khan Fath Jang. 

The victory of the Ahoms against the Kughals gave the 
former an opportunity to remodel their traditional war 
strategy. They now launched a counter attack on the 
Kughals in Kamrup. 


37 
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WAR IN KANKUF 


The defeat of the miohty Fughals at the battle 
of Sandhara (Jany. 1616 A.D.) was an event ot far 
reaching inportance. Both panic and despair seized 
the Nughal forces. The loss of most of their conranders 
completely demoralised them. They were further threat- 
ened with fresh attack by the Assamese and the very 
foundation of empire was shaken. The N'ughals now 
re»lised that the invasion was untimely and impolitic. 
The Imperial authority at Delhi was shocked to <-eath 
over this disaster and held the Pengal viceroy res^on- 
sible for this. Within a short time a new vicero^ vras 
appointed to replace Qasim Khan. The Kughals alsc were 
compelled to give up their policy of aggressive inper:a- 
lism and soberly settled down to a policy of peace, 
conciliation and consolidation in their new sphere of 
activity.* 

Feanwhile the Assamese forces chased the remnant 
of the Nughal troops as far as randu. They also stormed 
the Imperial fortified camp at Agiathuti. Abus-ralan , 

■^Bhattacharya, S.K. # Fughal North-East Frontier 
Policy , p.l5P. 

^Gait # E.A. # A History of Assam # p.112. 
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the Fughal cororrander could not resist the enemy a*-. 

Pandu for lona. He retreated alone with his fleet 
to Hajo. Satrajit, the thanadar of Fandu outpost also 
retreated to Hajo, their official headquarters. 

Gradually thfi Ahoms concentrated their troops heavily 
near Pandu. Ti>ey also constructed one fort each at 
Pandu and Agiathuti on both sides of the prahnaput.ro. 
host of their high officials inclddina the Buragohain 
and Bargohain were asked to stay there to strength.er 

3 

their position. Constructlons of two rr.ore forts, 
one at saradhara and the other at Kaliabar had, ir ( the 
meantime, been completed. The Ahoms now were fully 
prepared to launch a counter attack. Thus the scene of 
the conflict had been shifted to the Kughal territory. 

Abus-Salam, in his utter distress, imreciately, 

sent urgent message to the viceroy of Bengal narr-ating 

the state of affairs in Kamrup. He also requestec for 

heavy reinforcement in order to combat the fresh att ack 

of the Assamese. Subadar Qasim Khan, on receipt of the 

report ordered Firza Nathan, who was then stayinq at 

Barnagar to proceed to Hajo with his troops. Accordingly 

he left with a thousand horse, a thousand natchlocknen 

4 

and two hundred war-boats. Soon after his arrival, 

3 

Barua, G.c., Ahom Buranji , p.101. 

4 Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit . , p.lfl. 




he started giving relief work to the panic strlcken 
and wounded soldiers. His rrain task was, however , 
to boost up the morale of the soldiers. sirrultmeouslv 
he was to prepare for clearing the Pandu fort fior rhe 
enemy attacks. 

Highly elated by the recent victories ano ai sc 

encouraged by Dharmanarayarl, Fratap singha preparect foi 

a bigger attack. The 18 hill Raj as and the Dimaria 

Faja submitted to the Ahom King and promised al 1 help 

so as to drive the Koharrmedans out of the vacinif. of 

Kamrup. The dimarua Raja was formerly a tributory to 

the Koch King of Kamrup. He took the first opport.unity 

to support the cause of the Assam King. Apparently 

he was happy to hear the news of the Assamese virtory 

followed by advance of their troops upto Fandu. ^'he 

Dimaria Raja and the hill Rajas had no direct cont ar t 

with the Kughals till then and they were seriousl' 

alarmed at the latter’s advance eastward. The rec<=nt 

Ahor. victory gave these frontier Rajas an encouragerent 

to fight unitedly against the invaders. People fron 

all walks of life also submitted to Fratap singha and 

5 

expressed their determination to expel the invaders. 

Bhuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Buranji, p.24. 
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Kirza Nathan, the new Fughal conr ander soon 
proceeded to Fandu to meet the challenges of the 
enemies • He faced the conbined attacks of the .»hons, 
the Dimaria Raja, Dhamanarayan and the hill n a_1 as. 

A series of clashes occured near Fandu. ^itfc utnost 
valour the Nirza could defend the pandu fort. fc one 
stage he advanced southward and captured the fcrt of 
Fanipat.^ At this stage serious internal trouble* brcke 
out in Kamrup. Sheikh Ibrahin Krori, the principaT 
revenue officer, taking advantage of tV.e weakness of 
the Bengal governrnent and the disorderly sta^e of affdirs 
in Kaitirup, misappropriated a sum of Rr.7 (seven) l ikhs 
from the Imperial exchequer and with about 3orc followers 
rebelled in the vain hope of becoming independent. 

He went a step further by inaucing the local Koc). 
leaders to stir up against the hughals. The Koch hero 
Sanatan accordingly proceeded to the thana of Dan.aama 

7 

with his force to assist the rebel officer. Afcdul f'co 1, 
the Chief officer of Hajo had in the meantime, left 
for Bengal. The incident necessiated the presence of 
Kirza Nathan at Hajo. As there was no strong officer 
to deal effectively with these internal revolts, the 

6 Borah,F.I., 'Baharistan-i-Ghaybi ' of f irza "athan, 
p .423. 

^Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit., p.?47. 
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Mrza was required to return irpneatotely leavinq t.e 
fort of Pandu at the mercy of the Assarrese. _T, hu ~ 
assumed vdntual control of the military affaiis -i 
Kamrup• 


Puring the short period of about one year 'iflf- 
1617) after the Fughal disaster at samdhara till the 
arrival of the new subadar, Ifcrahim Khan Fath T anc ct 
Jahangirnagar (Dacca ), significant changes took r-3.<»c« 
in the administration of Kanrup. Besides externa. 
danger. the Kughals were confronted with serious i.nte-o =1 
disorder. Kost of the favourite officers of viceroy 
Qasim Khan were withdrawn. Abdul Baqi, a favourite 
officer of Qasir. Khan left Hajo after the arriva) of 
Firza Nathan. He was later on made a captive in tne 

r' 

hands of the men of the new viceroy, Ibrafjin Fhan. ■ r, 
the absence of a bold policy on tl:e part of the 'Mcerey , 
the Kughal administration in Kamrup was confronte. witt 
external and internal dangers. The rebellion^ of 
Sheikh IV rahim Krori and ^anatan, the repeated at-ac:KF 
of Dharmanarayan and his allies, the treachery of 
satrajit, all were the direct results of the change ot 
the viceroy of Bengal and the apathetic policy cf tr.e 
Imperial court. 

p 

Borah, K .1. , Op.cit. , p.44 2. 
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Gait, on the authority of Pddishahnania sa>s 
that the failure of the Kughal expedition against rt ssar 
led to the disposition of casirr* Khan from offlce. 

This vievr has been accepted by s.N. Bhattacharya. 

K .1. Borshon the basis of the writings of ’Rogen and 
Beveridge • says tha t the oraers for Casin Khar's iis- 
ir.issal and the appointment of Ibrahim Khan were i.-;sueo 
by the Emperor Jahangir on the eth April, lf.17 /..n." 

The fact that the outgoing vicerOy oppdsed t; <•; . J .nf:orring 
Viceroy with arns on his way to Jahangimaoai at 
Jatrapur shows that the forrner was not willii.g +c 
relinquish charge of office. Casin- Khan war , h^ver, 
defeated by Ibrahim Khan Fath Jang. 1 ^ 

Evidently, Ibrahim Khan Fath Jang, troti.er ot 
Cueen Nur Jahan was appointed Viceroy after a i ar se of 
one year of the disaster. The arrival of the vicero\ 
designate was again delayed by atout six nonths as re 
arrived at Dacca at the end of the year 1617. hait 
admits that Ibrahim Khan assunea his office .after ti,e 
battle of Fanihat which took place sonetine at the erc 
of the year 1617 between the hill Pajas and the > ugl.h :-. 13 

9 Gait, Op.cit . , p.lll. 
l0 Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit . , p.lPe. 

^Bora, K.I., Op.clt . , p.e44 (notes-13'. 
l2 Ibid. # p.44 2. 

13 

Gait, Op.cit . , p.69. 
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Judglng frorr this view,it may be concluded that -i' t.r r cr 
Qasim Khan was held responsible for the ill-fate.i 
Assam campaign, the Imperial authority at nei>)i f iiled 
to ta)ce prompt action to replace him. niis inoic ite? 
its lack of interest in the north-east frontier. ”-econ>' ly, 
the delay in the execution of the orders of appointrent 
testifies to it. Nevertheless, the new Viceroy sf.oweo 
his keen interest in the north-east frontier. ne ir r, e- 
oiately gent a strong force under the conmandcf Pheikh 
Kamal to restore order in Kanrup. 14 

while the Kirza was busy with puttinq cio'-rri t.ne 
revolt of the Krori # tlie ndlitary affairs at r andu agair 
took a serious turn. Nirza Yusuf Barlas who had been 
defending the fort of Pandu sent urgent nessaqe tc 
Nathan through Balabhadra r>as describing the itfdx'k of 
Paja r harmanarayan and the hill Rajas. It was al so 
made clear by Nirza v ugu f that unless substant.ia'’ re_ 
inforcement, carre , it would not be possible to defend 

1 C 

the fort. Large numbers of soldiers had, in the 
meantime, been killed on both sides. On receirt of t) e 
message # Nirza Nathan immediately despatched : sl ar < ;uli 
with a fleet to the aid of Kirza Y US uf with the asfurance 
that further reinforcements would follow in quick 

^•' i Borah,K .1. t Op.cit ., p.447. 

^lbid., p,452. 
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succession. Kasud Qasirn Khan, the personal messfinger cf 
Nathan accompanied Islar. Quli to Pandu to get a first 
hand knowledge of the affairs there. After studying n v e 
situation he returned to Hajo anc aescribed how the 
Kughals were attacked by the enemies througl'' canr'ons, 
tallistas and rockets. The Kirza was al sc inPorrr^d tiiat. 
two successive assaults were repulsed by the Tnn. vr ia'j st s. 
Considering the position hopeless, the >irza scnt sp^c v 'a’ 
messenger to the viceroy asking for strong rei nf> rcenent . 
On being informed, the viceroy sent urgent crders to 
Qulij Khan, the jagirdar designate of Koch territory tc 
march quickly to assist the Imperial officer at Fio, * 

Re inf orcement was also rushed-in to Pandu under T slarr 
Quli assisted by Suna Ghazi, Adil Khan and ot; c-r adr ir i] = 
of Fusa Khan. Heavy fighting followed. 9oth sicer 
engaged their full forces. Dharmanarayan ultirately 
fled with his brother. The Kughals repulsed the enemy 
attack and achieved victdry. This gave therr tempcrary 
relief and now a section of their forces was withdrawn 
to Hajo inorder to engage them towarcis supyression of 
the revolt of Sheikh Ibrahim Krori. Hostiliti.es with 
the Assamese stopped for few months. f irza Nathan con- 
sidered this victory as a prelude to another victory 

l€) 

Eora, F.I., Op.cit . , pp.45f-457. 

17 Ibid. p.459. 





over the rebel officer Krori. All attempts to capture 
the rebel officer throuoh conciliatory rreans, in tlie 
itieantime failed. 

At this stage rumour spread that the v inr of 
Assam had sent a force to the rescue of the SheiVh. 
Apparently the Imperial officers were alarrriec? at thd c 
news. However, they carried on their operaticns and 
after a hot pmrsuit thie Sheikh was captured an- 1 Y is 
head was cut off. Thie head was then sent tc the -'uha.jar 

ip 

along with a detailed report of the victory. v'ir.g 

of Assan. did not send any reinf orcement as apprehendeo . 
Subsequently the buohal officers responsible for the 
suppression of the revolt were rewarded by the suhadar 
with promotion in their ranks. 

Before the outbreak of the rebellion, Shei v h 

Ibrahim exchanged some correspondences with the Anom »-'ing. 

T,T ith a view to securing Ahom help, he sent e ressenger 

to the Ahom court with this message - "Tf you help me 

with men and money and make the King of the Koches, t 

will exert my utmost valour and will be devotec to vou 

and never allow the enemies of Delhi to proceed dgainst 

19 

you as long as I live." The Krori further sugoested 

16 Borah, K.I. # Qp.cit . p.403. 

19 Borat> K .1 . # .G p»cit . , p.443. 
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that unless a joint action was taken at that st*qe aqalnst 
their conrnon enemy, the Itnperial authorlty woulr send a 
bia army to Assam only to cut root and branch of the 
Ahoms. The narrative of Kirza rathan further states that 
the Raja of Assam,welcomed this proposal but was reluctart 
to believe the Sheikh. Fratap sin^ia replied thiat the 
Shaikh first lead the war in order to prove his sincerity. 
The Abom King further promiaed to help and rather install 
him as the King of the Koches with valuable presents 
if the latter could send one or t’-io huahal of ficers al ive 
or dead. 20 This view has been accfipted by s.N .Phattacharya 
when he says that the Aljom monarch suspected the bonafides 
of the rebel and in order to test his sincerity, he 
advised the Sheikh to commence hostilities forthwith, 
thus preparing the oround for intervention.* It is, 
however not true as stated by the leamed author that 
the first Ahom intervention in Kamrup took place on 
behalf of the Krori. 22 Gait admits that the Assar Kina 
promised to help on condition that the Sheikh first 
drove out the Imperialists from Hajo. He further says 
that altho^oh he (Shaikh) was assisted by the Ahoms, 
the Huahals defeated and killed him. 23 The two views 

20 Bora, K .1. , Op.cit ., 

2 ^Bhattacharya, S .N., Op.cit ., p.?47. 

22 Ibid . 

23 Gait, Op.cit ., p.69. 
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of the learned author seen, to be contradictory. i.c 
reaction of the rebel officer on receipt of tiie repiy 
from the Ahom King was also not known. 1 irza Naii»on 

says that the Assam King was always apprehending arie 
conspiracy of the Kughals. Before the rebell ±ou ' roke 
out, the Ahom King sent an envoy to the shaikli zc- 
get a first hand situation report. At that stage 
tfie Kirza tried to win over tlie rebel officer throiial 
pacific neans. In order to create ndsunderstanoing 
and apprehension in the inind of the As c anese envoy , tl-e 
Kirza rode on the same elephant witli the fhaikh.' 4 Cr 
seeing this # the Assanese envoy apparently aj_: re..onded 
conspiracy. 

There is no record in any Assamege chronicle 
to show that the King of Assam either exchanged nessaqes 
with the rebel officer or helped the latter witl- ier 
and monay. it appears thte Ahom king desirea to exj. ioit 
the sitaation by a threat of intervention in tavour 
of the rebels. At the initial stage they ndght nave 
exchanged ideas with the rebel chief . But there- is 
nothdng to show that the Ahon.s really helpea the rebels 
in view of the fact that the allies hao already lecided 

24 


: Bora, K.X., Op.cit ., p.451 



to expel the Rangals (Fughals) fron Kanrup. ' T 'h<= \<: nr s 

failed to utilise the opportunity and rr-orely r 

content with capturing the fort of randu with the 

of the allies. RwargacJeo Pratap singha express^d <s 

shock and resentment at the death of the sheiVh >-i. 

also over his failure to give tinely assistanteto 

the latter. He now realised that the rebe] office- 

was motivated by sincere consideration and tbat ’ * was a 

mistake not to have of fered help to him. Kirza > c-.han 

says that the destruction of the SheiWh was due t/ th<= 

25 

treacherous conduct of the Assamese officers. Hrv°’.er , 
there is nothing to substantiate this prejudiced vfws, 

The suppre ssion of the rebellion was foliowec. 

by nore serious troubles in Kamrup. Hajo was thrt-atencd 

witii attacks from the Ahoms. Padmeswar Gogoi says; 

"Sheikh Ibrahin>*s death hastened the pre- 
paration at Gargaon for sending a powerful 
army to Guwahati. Hso-Hseng-pha (Rusencn h 
bitterly criticised the conduct of the 
lower Assam generals in allowing the RheiVh 
to be killed in that manner".26 

This observation is apparently based on the narrative 

of Kirza Nathan (Baharistan-i-Ghaybi) . In the al sence 

of any record in the local Buranjis, it is difficult to 

^^Borah, K .1 ., Op.cit., p.479. 

26 " 

Gogoi, F. , The Taj and the Taj Kingdom # p.3f7. 



accept this view. The Ahoms, however, put heavy 
pressure on the Mughals along with thieir allies cit 
Pandu repeatedly in order to divert the attention o t 
the Hajo administration. 

^eanvrtiile Dharmanarayan took possession of the 
fort of Fandu after evacuation of tiiis place by the 
Imperialists. Thereupon Kirza Nathan again sent Kirza 
Yusuf Barlas to recapture Pandu. ’^hile on the n ove, 
the Fughals came to know about heavy concentratior of 
enemy forces at Pandu and so they halted and pitched 
their camp at Jharighat, a charland, situated between 
Hajo and Pandu. Dharmanarayan sent urgent nesPciqec 
to the Ahom officers who were already on the narcf under 
royal orders to proceed quickly to Pandu. The -hon 
force consisted of innumerable elephants and boats under 
the command of Puragohain, Hati Barua, Rajkhowa, 
Khargharia Phukan. They all rushed to Pandu and then 
proceedeo further west and encamped at the village 

OO 

Bardadhigaon. 

Pealising the gravity of the situation after 
receiving report from Yusuf about the strength of the 
enemy, the Nirza sent more forces under Raja satrajit 

27 Borah /K .1., Qp.cit., 


p.48o 
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with his Hindu officer Badridas. They were ordered to 

stay at Jharighat against their will and constructed 

two forts on either side of the Brahmaputra wher Its 

course was comparatively narrow. The attempts however, 

failed. At this critical juncture, satrajit fell hack 

from the fighting line and returned to Fajo, followed 

by others. None of the Kughal officers had the courage 

to face the formidable combined allied forces. 'i’he 

news of this retreat was reported by Bttlabhedra nas 

and Badridas to the Kirza who was then sick. Kirza 

Nathan expressed his anguish at the cowardly actions 

of the officers. At his distiress he despatched nalabhadra 

Das and Haji Lang to Barnagar with a message to Oulii 

Khan seeking his help. As he had a small force at 

his disposal, he in tum, sent a message to th« rhiefs 

of Jahangirnagar to come to the rescue of the Tmperial 

79 

forces of Kamrup immediately. Soon heavy reinf o'-cernent' 
arrived from Bengal. Sheikh Kamal who had been sent by 
the new Viceroy earlier, also arrived and joined thern. 

After reoccupation of randu, the Ahoms xveio- 
advancing towards Hajo. Preparations for a grand attack 
on Hajo now m>ade. A strong fort was constructed or 
the bank of the river Shesha near Hajo under soecial 
instructions of the monarch. 

OQ 

Borah, V .1. , Op.cit. , p.46 3. 
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Several small forts were also erected on the 
south-eastern frontier of Hajo. The three Gohains were 
ordered to stay at Shesha to keep strict vigilance on 
the movement of the enerrde s. Lachampam Bhandari and 
Raidingia Barua were especially instructed not to attacV 
the Kohamniedans without the order of the King. 30 
strong naval force was also despatched under t’ne joint 
command of Laluk Fhukan and Lasham siring with their 
new titles Neog Phukan. As advised by the oeodhais, 
they advanced to Hajo through the river shesha. ^he 
Gohains, the Baruas and other high officials pleaded tr e 
positive prohibition of the king to advance. Other 
prominent leaders waitlng at Shesha fort were Raja 
Dharma Narayan, Mani Konwar of Dhakeri (rttarkul>? 

Jadu Deka, the Chutia Prince; the Dimarua Raja and the 
Hill Rajas of Dakhinkol.^ The Ahom strategy of tr.e 
invasion was to make a three-pronged attack, both by 
land and water. A division of the army waited on the 
foot of the Talaya hill (N®k Kuberachal - about b niles 
north east of Hajo). For sometime the Ahoms were 
watching the movement of tl*e K ohammedans. At this stage 
some Ahom soldiers were killeo by the enemies while 
moving round to study the enemy position. This action 
of the Mughals was definitely provocative to their 

^arua, G.C., Ahom Buranji , p.loi. 

3 *Berah, M.1., Baharistan, p.4F8.; Bhuyan, b.k., 
Kamrupar Buran jl , pp. 24-25.; Gait, A History of Assam , p.112. 



counterpart. In the meantime/ the Ahom spies reported 

to the Neogs about the advance of Nohaniredan horses. 

The Neogs thought the time opj ortune and without -'astinQ 

time / ordered their forces to strike at the eneiries, 

according to the maxim - 'ne never loses who strite s 

first'. The three Gohains and the Deodhai randit ana 

the Bharali Barua prohibited the \hom officers frorr 

taking the offensive and advised them to wait for orders 

from their monarch. According to Baharistan, the 

Assam Paja ordered to attack the enemy first. A letter 

was reported to have been addressed by the king to his 

officers which read thus - "As the armies of nelhi have 

not begun their attack and as you have already reachec-, 

near them with a large army, it is proper for you to 

33 

begin the battle without further delay." The local 
chronicles, however, gave a oifferent account. r, he 
Assamese forces acting on the King's orders first stayea 
at Fandu. At the request from his officers stationea 
dt Pandu, the King sent one Laluk of Borgohain fanily 
and one Lacham serving as ,,T er Neog with supreme -oower 
to lead the forces to Hajo. They were also er. oo'je reH 

34 

to behead anyone who would act contrary to t'r.eir o^ders. 
The time was, however, not found opjortune in view of 

^Barua, G.C., Ahom Buranji , p.lOl.j Gait, - Fistor 
of Assam , p.112. 

^Borah, N .1. , Baharlstan , p.487. 

34 Baruah, G.c., Op.cit. ,pp.4P7 
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adverse omens predicted but the neodhai Pandits. 

Kinp Pratap Singha sent special messenpers from 
Samdhara to the officers of the ^ssamese expedition 
not to take aoaresaive part till they would get final 
orders from him."^ Pratap singha took serious exceotion 
to the action of some hot-headed corrmanders which showed 
that the attack was ill-timed, and not in accordance witb 
his advice. 


Sheikh Kamal , after his arrival at Hajo ordereu 
the Iitiperial officers to proceed as far as to village 
Talia and to construct a fort there. The inpet ial torce 
was now well equipied with contingent of forces of 
Culij Khan, Tust Beg # the fleet of the twelve Phuyans 
of Bengal, the regular force of Kirza Nathan besides 
those of Sheikh Kamal and satrajit. The detail s of the 
war are narrated in Paharistan—i—Ghaysi as follovs, 

"The Burha Gohain at the head of one hundved 
thousand infantry was to march along the hilly 
and jungly bank af the nrahmaputra towar s the 
main part of Hajo. Hati Barua and raja naldev 
and samuroid Kayeth with a force of tvo hundred 
thousand infantry, one hundred and eighty 
elephants (including heated elephants^ t. <-l! 
upon Sheikh Kamal. The Rajkhowa and the 
Khargharia were to take the command of th< 
fleet of four thousand war boats against the 
fleet of the Twelve Bhuyans. eighteer. 

hill Rajas were to take their position with 
all their hill men on the bank of the river 


35 


'Barua, G.c. # 9Z .cit . # p. 102 
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in aid of their frleet and not allow the enemies 
to escape to Dakhinkol. One thousand war baette 
were sent to the mouth of the river rawrava 
to the rear of the irrperial antiy in order to 
block the passage of ration and comrriunication 
from Dacca. In short the Inperial army vas 
brouQht to bay like games in a hunt."36 

The accounts of the operations have been preciselv given 

in the Ahom Buranji and the Kamrupar Buranji. All the 

accounts agree with the view that Hajo was beseizea from 

all sides bythe Assamese (February/karch, 1616 A.r■.). 

One day at midnight, a contingent of Ahorr force 
led by the Bargohain, Lai Gohain and the "aidingia -arua 
aavanced through the hilly and jungly tracts tc tl.e hl 1 ock 
of Sultan Ghiyasud-din Awliya (Poa-t- acca, considered to 
be a holy shrine by the ussaLmans) . Another troop 
under the Bor Gohain, the Borpatra Gohain, Koni Konwar 
and Abboypuria proceeded forward by up rcad from the sout: 
towards Hajo fort. The Fussalmans could not anticipate 
the midnight attack and a fierce battle took place. t 
the initial stage most of the devotees of the shrine 
were massacred. But soon after reinforcement, the tughalp 
under the command of Dust Beg and Culij Khan, def^ated the 
Assamese. Large number of soldiers were kill<°c o< •; the 
rest retreated. 3 ^ The elephants of the Assamese coulc 
not stand long against the cavalry of tfie enemy. ’ne 
first battle of the expedition ended in disaster. 

36 B’orah, Pirl*, Op.cit ., p.446. 

Ibid. ,pp .449 ,, 

Barud, G.C., Op.cit. , c .103. 
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Early next morning, Dharmanarayan, Hati 3<srua 
and Samuroid Kayeth advanced in awe-inspiring forr. atior« 
with a huge army and innumerable elephants. Sheikt Karral 
arranged his army in collarobation with his brothers. 
satrajit and sone mansabdars confronted the enemy 
attack. At this juncture the imperial fleet of the 
Zamindars was also attacked bjp the Assar. flket and ; ut 
to great straits. Mirza Nathan vriio was then at the n ain 
fort of Hajo, hearing the news of the attack from all 
sides sent a message to Qulij Khan giving details of 
the position in various fronts. He also promised to 
march to the help of Qulij Khan if required. Sheikh 
Kamal, realising the hopeless position, sent urgent 
messages to Hirza Nathan for help through Famdas. "’he 
Mrza rushed in to the help of Kamal and fought gal antly 
against the enemies. 3 ^ 

Fortune favwured the Imperialists. •- qreat 
victory was achieved. This was considered by ^ athan as 
one of the formost ndlitary conquest attained bv t.he grace 
of God. The Hati Barua, Faja Dharn.anarayan, Sar.uc j.i. 

'\C 

Kayeth ran away in disgrace along with their fctces. ' 
Thereafter, the Assamese concentrated tfieir torce on 
the southern side of the hill. In the mean time, t.he 

3e Borab,K .1., Op.cit ., p.491. 

39 Ibid. # p.492. 
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Assamese fleet was advancing towards Hajo after defeatina 
the Imperial fleet. This gaye an opportunity to the 
land force to renew its attack. Thus the Fughal forces 
were put to great straits. After defeating the enemy 
in the eastern front, hirza Nathan and sheltkh Faxial came 
to the rescue of Qulij Khan. The three generals now 
prepared a new strategy to defend their main fort at 
Hajo. A fierce battle ensued. The scattered Imperial 
fleet also took. its position. At lest the fughal triumphed 
and the vanquishea allies fled away with heavy losses. 40 

The failure of the expedition produced irmediate 
and far-reaching results in the history of \hor oolitics. 

In terms of casualties the losses were terribl®. '^’hak^ak 
Buragohain, Hani Konwar, Hon Hazarika fell fiqht.ing 
while a large number were killed and wounded. tany 1 arge 
ships ano some elephants were lost. The Kughals ulso 
seized immenae quantities of guns, shields anc> other war 
equipments. The rest of the force first retreatec to 
Pandu and then to Kajalimukh. 41 

In Baharistan, Kirza Nathan has qiven an ac* ounts 
of the losses on the rthom side thus - 'Vhen surveyed 

^°Borah, N.I., Op.cit ., pp.494-495. 

4 Vade, J.P., (ed.) Benudhar Sharma, *^n Account of 
Assam, p.282.; Bhuyan, S.K., peodhai Asom Buranji , pp .6 3—6 5 
Gait, A History of Assam, p. 109"; BViuy an, S.K., Kamrupar 
BuranjT ^ p.25. Barua, G.C., Ahom Buranjl , p.103. 
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after the retreat of the Assamese forces, out cf four 
thousand war boats, only two hundred escaped. ' rl hc rnemy 
lost three thousand and seven hundred men in th- f i >l 1 
of hattle; double of this number died in tiie adjace-.t 
places and nore than ten thousand wounded fleu -iway. 

On the Imperial side, two hundred attained martyrdc: ano 
double this number were wounded. ^he heads of the 
enemies were cut off and loaded in the boats ano were 
sent to JahangirnaQar to Khan Fath Jana alonq witr eie- 
phants and different kinds of booties." 4 ' ’^hil^ iiinitting 
the fact that the Ahon s engafled a huo® force, t>e oescrip- 
tion about thie amount of losses seen>s to be on exaciae- 
ration. 


Pratap Singhawas extremely angry wiiCn ne h* ard 
the news of the disaster. Ke at once ordered an enquiry 
into the failure of the expedition and askea the sc itferec 
forces to rally at Samdhara. Laluk Phukan, I.achair : irir.g 
and some others were held responsible and so rut to death. 
Khamprat Bar Gohain and ^ipan i Paja whc were al sc foun-* 
Quilty were put into a cage where they were allowe^ f' di- 
of hunger. 4 ^ The king then returned to the car it : J v'.'* 
performed the Kedammemephi (death ceremony). 44 

4 0 

■^Borah, F .1 ., Baharistan , p.497. 

4 -*Bhuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Buranffi , p.75; f t 

peodhai Asom Buranji , p.66.; Gait, C p.clt . , p.ll?.; ?arua, 
g, c . , ~<5p.cit . 7 p »lo4. 

44 Barua, G.c., Op.cit. , p.104.; Bhuyan, s.K., 
peodhai Asom Buranji , p.66. 
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It iray be adirdtted that the invasion of 
was not properly conducted . pratap sinch who vas aayino 
at the Saradhara fort during the period of conflict 
failed to corrimand thie forces in right directions. T- 
high officials were arsxiously waiting for the ^inal 
order of their monarch and at that st age they vere 'yke- i 
to launch the attack by the Meog Phukans. The Nuahu 1 - 
on the contrary, conducted the ndlitary affairs exr'usively 
from Hajo. So the failure of the expedition ira' be 
partly attributed to the King for his lack of proner 
guidance at the critdcal time. The rughals acted w*th 
foresight with reinforcement fron. Bengal. The ironv of 
the entire episode was that Fratap singha renained ^ontent 
by executing most of the top ranking officers engaged 
in the invasion of Hajo. ^he Ahons now abondoned th°ir 
policy of aggression and instead 1 aunched a policv o£ 
peace ana consolidation. 

^ith a view to securing efficient administ * at i.or> 
in the western part of his Kingdom and also to have 
proper vigilance on fughal activity, rJrataj sirgha soor 
created a post of high ranking officer with the titkfc, 

'Bar Phukan'. Langi Panisia who distinguished % tr. self 
in restoring order among the panic-stricken Aho-. o> f icers 
after the battle of Hajo vias appointed to the post. 



It was also felt that a responsible officer of the 

rank of Bar rhukan (govemor) would be able tc ccnduc +■ 

diplorratic relations not only with Bencal governrert 

but also with the hill Chieftains on the fror.tier. 

Langi panisia was accordingly appointed the first 

45 

Bar Phukan with his headquarters at Pajalimukl’. "he 
tracts of the territory west of Kaliabar were placed 
under his jurisdiction while the area east of Valiabar 
and outside the jurisdiction of the Bargohain ar.d the 
Buragohain was placed under another functionarv of 
equal rank, known as Bar Barua. The first incumbent 
of this post was t" omai Tair.uli, the King's brother- 
in-law. 46 

Shortly after the war at Hajo, dissensionr 
occurred among the Kughal officers of Kamrup. Mrza 
Nathan in his narrative describes how he was n ut to 
trouble by the conspiracy of Sheikh Kanal, Qulii Khan* 
Satrajit and others. Jealous of Nathan's cal ibr? , tbey 
sent false reports to the subadar stating that the 
victory was achieved by them and not by kirza ^’athan. 
The Kirza was further aggrieved wt:en he carre to ’:now 

45 Gait, Op.cit. , p.112.; Bhuyan, S.K. Kamr upar 
Buranji , p.23. 

46 Sharma, Benudhar, Poorbin, p.3. 
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that Chisti Khan had been appointed the chitf coni arider 
of Kaittrup thus ignoring his clain.. These 01 £ ocers 
went a step further to frustrate the atten.pts ci Vathan 
to see the Sufcaoar personally. The intrigues ci t o.-sc- 
officers ultimately compelled him to leave i'ariruu 
with a handful of followers for L’ucca. \t a 1 ate.: 
stage he was entrusteo by the subaaar to the 'ossl ot 
conquest of Dakhinkol ana was suitably rewarded. 

Kirza Nathan dominated h ughal yoliticj, i ; Lj n.. 
as Chief comn.ander of tfce inperial umy fcr noi - tfc rr 
two years (1616-161E). Ke reorganisec tfc.e ac i i- i^ t't- 
tion of Kamrup and restored order at a staqe -’hen t. e 
morale of the Nughal was at a lov» ebb. He w-.s enuugea 
in a series of battles against oharmananayan, tte txyr.teen 
hill Pajas fcesides the Assamese and defended +.> ° ^dgi;a) 
territory. The suppression of tfc.e reb^llicn of lorahir 
Krori was another brilliant example of his cour -.g? ^nd 
tactfulness. He cleverly alienated the -hon s ' ro; 
giving military help to th.e sheikh. ’.t 1 ast ie -lefenat'c 
Hajo from the enemy attack ana tfc.ereby tfc.e entxre : oc.. 
territory was saved . But his sincere ^nd fcieroic .u-.■ v -u.. ■ ? 
were not duly recognisea by tfc.e rubduai. +.1 \r t xnc<- 


47 


Borafci, K .1 . , 


Op.cit. , pr .497-496 
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o£ sowe selfisih and jealous officers with thie result 
that a loyal and able officer had to leave the fronti r 
in disgrace. 

The state of affairs in Kan.rui- was still ar 

froro settled in view of the recent external aggressior. 

and internal revolt. The sifcuation was further distruled 

by sporadic Koch insurrections. On the request of thc> 

viceroy of Bengal, Ibrahim Khan to the Kughal omperor 

Jahangir, Lakhshmi Narayan was released (f arch 10, 

1618) from detention. It was expected that his presence 

might ease the situation cauwd by the revolts of tne 

Koch chiefs. He was offered with gifts of a robe of 

honour, an Iraqi horse, a magrttfieient elephant, a 

bejewelled sword belt and a bejewelled dagger belt. 4t 

The viceroy imnediately sent him to Hajo to xender 

help to the imperialists (Spring, 1618), After confi- 

nement for about three and half years, Lakhsr i Farayan 

got back his personal freedon. ana was reinstated ir. his 

kingdom as a vassal with great honour. But he was not 

destined to rule any longer 49 Sheikh Kamal, un old anc 

experienced off icer now became the Fouzdar of l <a rup 

(Hajo) and with his initiative he secured the permission 
6 ___ 

48 Borah,N.I., Cp.clt. , pp.521, 848. 

45 Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.clt. , p.159. 
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of the Subadar to get the services of Lakhsni Naravan. 

He dia not govern Koch Pehar but left in charge of hi? 
son as before. "An era of honourable exile fror his 
kingdom now sets in." 50 He continued to stay at Fa«o 
with a contingent of troops and aided th.e Trr-j erialists 
in consolidating the authority in Uttarkol ano ’»akhinVol 
regions. He does not appear to have taken the field 
in person but he frequently placed his troops at the 
disposal of his colleagues, particularly kirza Nathan, 
the astute and energetic conqueror of akhinkol, • ith. 
whom he vras on term of great intimacy. 51 At a later 
stage he joined the revolt of Shal Jahan in pengal. 

He continued to remain loyal to the Emperor till his 
death in 1627 A.D. Another Bengal Zarinder, rusa Knan 
displayed similar faithfulness and loyalty in serving 
the Bengal government distinguishing hirtself especially 
in the conquest of Tippera besides his nany conquests 
in Kamirup. 

sir J.u. sarkar says that about the middle of 
the year 161E A.D., Nadhusudan, a nephew of t.akhsrri 
Narayan seized the pargana of Koroibari but Kusa Khan, 

L e 

the Imperial commander suppressed it. Acrording to 

^Bhattacharya, S.N., Op .cit ., p.lfO,; r 'crah,K.I., 
Op.cit., p.522« 

-r 

3 Ibld. , 

52 sarkar, Sir J.N., Hctstory of Bengal , p.300. 
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Baharistan, Kadhusudan, son of Jishetu (Brishakett' , ^ 

relation of Raja Lakhsiri Narayan marcheo wito ait forces 

to Dakhinkol and seized Koroibari, a south westein part 

of Kamrup. The Subadar sent Chana Bahadur as chief of 

the army against Kadhusudan.Kusa Khan arc many other 

zandndars accompanied the Kughal force. They capturea 

the Koch Qiief alive and brought him to Khizrpur only 

53 

to produce before the subadar. In pursuance of his 
liberal policy, the subadar treated him kindly ana 
secured his services for the government of Kan rup. r»c 
incident occurred just after the departure of Nirzci 
Nathan from Hajo. There is no reference in the Jr or 
chronicles about this incident. This may be due to 
the fact that the Ahoms were not involved . *\t 

a subsequent period, Kadhusudan helped tf e !■ u< ; . 
against the Assamese led by Dharma Narayan at the battle 
of Ninori. As he accepted the inperial varsal^e, 
it was very likely that he helped thern atf on. 

The protracted wars accompanied by Foch insu- 
rrections in Sark ar Kanirup exhausted the energy of both 
the Ahoms and the Kughals. They realised the necessity 

53 Bora, h .1. , Op.cit., pp.503-504. 

54 

Sharma, Benudter, 'Dakhinkol ’ -rouvenir oi i e 
^ssair. Sahitya Sabha, saka 1882 - 'Palasbarir oatiye 
V asare '.; sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit ., p.300. 
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of peace and order in the Koch territory. At this 
stage Lakhsmi Narayan, with the vain hope of bec i i g 
independent in recoonition of his services, initiot-^a 
a peace proposal between the two belligerents. be 
first discussed the matter with Shaikh : _1 , U 

fouzdar of Hajo. Then he sent his p rscna'i envoy, 
Birukaji to the Ahoir officers stationeo at s---j ranta 
Chowki. on the north bank of the Brahmaputra (opposite 
to present Guwahati) . The Ahom off icers in turn 
escorted him to Kajalimukh to report the matter to i-he 
Bar rhukan. The envoy was detained there for sonet-mt 
penciing receipt of formal order of audience w t.1 t v -e 
King. Swargadeo Pratap Singh welcomed the proposai 
and despatched Dharadhar Kataki to Kajalimukh sc »' 

-to bring Bire Kaji to the capital by false proirise '. 

After arrival at Gargaon, Biru Kaji reporteG 
to the King thus - "The Kussalman king wishes to rake 
peace and to establish hat and fat as a mar< ofc nieno- 
ship» 0 * great King. I. your slave have been se» *- tc 
by Lakhsrri Narayan to inform you about the natter. 

Pratap Singha replied - "If Lakhsri parayan c-n '.anage 

55 Bhuyan # S.K. # Deodhai Asom Buranji # t>.117.; ^nuyan, 
S.K. # Kamrupar Buranjl ~ # ""'(edV/ p'."25'."^'p'a'rua # 5.C., 

Ahom Puran jT. "p. loV,; wade , P . F ., an Account of xscam, 

p.2F£.- - 



to put a stop to the war that has been golng on by 
inaking peace, I shall allow you to go back to y, r 
country as early as possible. But if he cannot , thall 
not allow you to go back."^ 6 The conversation testl^j^® 
to the fact that Pratap singha was keen to restore 
peace in the frontier permanently . W -pk< ^ r . ; ch 

envoy to stay in his capital for sometii < orh *■< prove 
tlie fidelity of the peace proposal. He was given 
quarters at Bagftichua to live under proper supervi sion. 
The narrative of Hirza Nathan is silent about the peace 
overture. This was due to the fact that the * ir?a wac 
encaged in the pakhinkol operations at thiat tine and 
was not aware of the developments in the adrriinistr ation 
of Hajo. Noreover, he was not on good terms with the 
fouzdar. 


The peace proposal was not welcomed b} at jit, 
the thanadar of pandu. This officer wanted that ti r 
conflicts should continue for long to serve his interest. 
Satrajit becaa* active in frustrating the reie nego- 
tiation and startfid conspiring with the yhon oh.cers. 

He made secret correspondences with the Assarr Kinq. 
Perhaps he entertained the idea of becor in j an indepen- 
dent chief at Pandu with the help of the Ahons. ith 

Gait # O p.cit . , p.113.; Bhuyan, S.K. ? ar rupar 
Buranji # pp.26-27’." 
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this aini in view, he met the Bar Phukan at i / a<al jrvkh 
and then sent his roinor son to the Ahom court vi*-r ri< 
presents by way of paying homage to the King. satrajit 
also despatched Umar and Kanai, the two traaers vatr. - 
personal letter to the Swargadeo.^ The part' vas also 
accompanied by a saj ati frcm KaJ al imiukh to Gar caon . 

The letter reads as follows j "I become the son of the 
Swargadeo. Your majesty may treat me as your son or 
your servant. The details will be explainea hy the 
traders. 1 * (Feb. 1620). Pratap singha orceptec ti 
proposal considering it as an act of friendship. 
reply and as a mark of friendship the Assar Kin- rer.t 
Kamal Lochan Kataki to Satrajit with a silver jhari 
(pitcher) , a spout of gold. The Queen alsc • ? * .... - 

of Satrajit's harem, a suit of silk rlha-mc 1 - 

a token of love. The swargadeo also deeirea that 
satrajit should drink water from the jhar that : 
sent just lika a son (baby) took his rooti err ilk. 

Besides these presents, the King sent a prt nt for 
satrajit's minor son, ctr elephant and tvc tr.ousand 
silver coins. Pratap singha continued to exchange regular 
emissaries with Satrajit for sometime ar v •••» t •’j 't t 



that this friendship would serve as an effective chec> 
on the further advance of the Kohamnedans. 

One of the reasons which tempted Katraj^t tv 
come close to the Ahoms micrht be that the incident of 
sacrifice of his son at the altar of t> • ~z . T ikhya 
was stlll ffesh in his mind. >ararrc> m , <.=r c .«-rajit 

was sacrificed at the altar of the God'es? ! .r >i.ya after 
thie battle of samahara. Fany rrore Mughal corranderg 
were executed by the Ahorus after the latter's victory 
in the battle. He thus wanted to take vengeance upon 
* the Ahoi. s at the opportune non.ent. He uas also ai r «_ir 
of 1 osinq his power and position if pec.ee • as . 1 ' ] c. d 
to be restored between the two powers. ‘A traitor by 
nature # he had been false to the Kohannedans 01 1 ^.r y 
occasions, as he now intriqued with the Ahoms.' ? 
turther induced the local Chiefs to revolt again-t. e 
huqhals. 


In the course of the exchange of ir eap, t> e ^hon 
King sent Kalia Kataki to satrajit witi *-o..e , i’e^r.tB. 
But on way to Pandu the articles (preser.ts) were lost. 
At this Satrajit expressed his sorrov' anci in order to 



please the Kataki, presented hiir, with clothep. ' ; 
boatmen escorting the Katakis later trdsrecresente i 
the incident to Swargadeo in such a manner that tr<=> 
Swargadeo considered the action as humiliatinc to t irr 
for receiving presents from the Kughal cificer. witr.out 
his (King) knowledge. Although he was orderec tc> be 
arrested by the King # he was found not guilty after 
an enquiry. Satrajit could continue the friendl-y 
relations withi the Ahorr, king for sometime thrc ugh uis 
diplomatic skill. But later on his vorxous miscbitvoui 
acts vere detected. 

'T'he period of two years (1616-1616 a.l>.) is 
marked by incessant wars between the Imperid.ro 
and the allied powers led by the Ahoms. 'ni e - 
accompanied by sporadic Koch insurrecticus ii. .i*.\ r t 
parts of Kamrup. Another important event of ti.i~ 
period was the rebellion of the Kughal cfficf 1 ”- Krori. 
All the challenges had been adequately ret ; the 
Imperialists. Kirza Vathan can be regaide s t'ne real 
hero of the Fughal victory. The Assamese for the time 
being abandoned their aggressive policy. ^herr 1 
however, made persistent attempts to subvert td.e 
tughal authority in south Kamrup. The Kughals al so 



gave up their traditional pclicy cf Tm^r 1^1 j for 
sorrie time realising their past. mistak^. ' r, he , > rn-- n,*^ptpd 
a policy of consolidation within their own tprritory. 
Some efforts were aiso rriade towards conclusior ot neare 
ano stability by both the powers. But these attempts 
were in vain and within a short time the two nowerc 
were involved in a fresh conflict. 





REBELLION IN DAKHINKOL 


The political scene ln Dakhinkol turned into 
confdsion due to the outbreak of a fresl" rebellion 
after a short spell of nearly three rronth s. The Nughals 
had still to reckon with the hostility of the chiefs of 
r akhinkol. The rising tide of Nughal impericilisir pro- 
duced alarm amona the various former Koch subjects aiid 
the hill Chieftains and they were gradually aware of 
insecurity. At the intial stage , the Ahoms remained 
aloof • There had been a series of sanguinary datritc 
at various places, viz. # Solmari, sanbhur, Kandrfr?, 
Fanajuli, Panihat, Kinori etc.. Dharma Norayu. c 

been scared, now took the opportunity to exert '-O 1 t i s 
influence in enlistina the support of the hill chief- 
tains who had also become hostile to the Kuohals. ratriotic 
and au- acious as he was, Dharma Narayan < - v ' never accept 
for long the humiliation that he had suffered at Fajo. 

He had the statesmanship to see the far reachinq conflfe- 
quences of the Kughal invasions in the north-east frontier. 
Kamu Govinaa, another vassal Koch Chief o£ Behol. \ ac 
m-de a contnion cause with other Koch leaders for liberation 
or their inotherland. Thus preparation for another trial 
of strength began. 



According to Kamrupar Buranji, the sarkar ''aVMnTcol 
comprised the parganas of sambhur, Kechpara, Ko* n1 \ ara 
(f alawpara), Baranti, Pushyatale , Garo Kahal # c*->- 
Dirr.aria and Fandu.* It # therefore, covered tho area 
from the parganas of Kechpara and sairtohur in the west 
to the pargana of Pandu in the east. ''c'? a- ? . ot 

the river Brahmaputra of the modern dist ::cts ot 'caipara 
and Kar rup was within Sarkar Dakhinkol. Further south 
of this region # lay the hill tract, rulea ana irihaoj.tcri 
mostly by the indep>endent Garos. 

During the Koch-Kughal conflict, n ar.y ! och cS.iers 
flea to aakhinkol for safety witl. their £ol?w = r-' - 1 

established there permanently. They had been scar-=>d away 

and not crushed. Apart from the Koch Chiefs, tl r «re 

many tribal chleftains in different hill regior of 

Dakhinkol who were commonly styled as tiie ’Eigi.tser i 1 ’ 

Rajas’ # notable among them being the Pajas of ar i , 

Kalawpara, Bholagaon, Barduwar, Boko # Lukiduwar, rantan, 

Banagram, Chaygaon, Hangrabari, Dimarua, T i-ri.oi it ±i - anri 
2 

Bamun Raja. They were nostly Garos an v rulad /r jepen- 
dently but owea allegiance to the Koch King. Later the' 
acknowledged Ahom sugerainty. They al -o paid norierate 
tribute occasionally to the Raja of Assar vrhc couiteo 

^Bhuyan, S.K. # Kamrupar Buranji (eri) # p.?2. 

2 

Forah # K .1., Bharistan-l-Ghaybi o f Kirza Nath^n,p .R43 . 



the friendship of the independent mountaineerr tii'vi'i. 
comitiercial intercouree .** According to K.ohtoor*-,'r\ 

* artin. 


"these Rajas of Kamrup were the original 
petty chiefs of the country, each of 
whom possessed a certain territory, which 
was assessed to fumish a certoin nunber 
of pykes to the Kamrup King. Tl.ey possee- 
sed every 3ort of jurisdiction, except 
the power to severe and in case of v;ar, 
should take the field at the head of the 
pykes."4 

The fact that they helped the Koch King - ali »ar --.\ ir ano 
the Assam King in the struggle against the l uutjaln anp > ’ 
proves that they reniained loyal to their sovereign ruler. 
After the conquest of Kamrup, they refused to acVnowledge 
Kughal sovereignty. Frequent mention has been n.aoe botn 
in the local Burantjds and the Fersian chrori.V. . v * t 
the role of the hill Rajas in the Ahom-h v. jhc. c\ . 


Ibrahim Khan found in h irza Nathan, an allt- 
warrior , who had, in thie meantime , displayeu niu ^biuje 
and devotion to duties in the battle o: :-sah . hs was, 
however, not pleased to see the Kirza 1 avin.j Hajo at a 
State of Chaos and dieorder. He was equally worriea with 
the intrigues and dissensions in the Kughal canp. 'i'he 
Subadar, tired with the intrigues of the otriceis 

•a 

huchanon, Hamilton, An Account of Ason , p. c f.,- 
t'ackeniie, North Eastern Frontier etc ., pj:~.~24b-?4 0 . 

4 Kartin, H., Eastem India, vol. v, p.619. 
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to avoid the association of the Kirza and askeci h li t r 
put co-wn the insurrection in Dakhinkol and to ta' tl 
sarkar a.s jaflir in lieu of his services. 5 The h’: ■ r a 
was really unhappy to receive such an order frc.r ~ 1 e 
Subadar. He thouflht that the Nawab had f=.iled to study 
the real state of affairs of Hajo leadi- g to .. . 
fortune. Moreover, he was tired of conti uors t r ;or 
which hfc needed rest urgently. Ultimately under pressure, 

Q 

he had to submit to the wi shes of the subadar . 

Parsuram, the chief of Solmari of Dakhinkoi ws 
alarmed at the activities or tiie lughals ii. tli. j vi. 

extension of the Mughal sphere of control wr -'.'i.x-cl. 
This Rabha chief made plundering raids and had blocked 
the passage of transit of rations for the Imperi-_ __n y 
in the former Koch territory. A.s a result th.e r *-,aj 
were put to great hardship.' The news of the re\ ] t 
parsuram evidently caused much anxiety to tre uia.xar. 

Thus for nearly two years from pril/> , lfl c 
the field of activity of the Nughals rcne ■■•e , in al',.inkcl 
The history of this period is a story of struggle oetween 
the Nughals and the local chiefs of tliat regior. inclu ing 
the hill Rajas. The entire Hughal expedition explains 

5 

Borah, N.I., Op.cit . # p.bC-2. 

6 Ibid., p.505. 

^Borah, H .1. , Op.cit . . p.505; Bhattacliarya, r; .N ., 
hughal North East FrontTer Pollcy , p.198. 




the dogged tenacity and unwearied enterprise of the 
Kughals to extend and consolidate their authority. 

Kirza Nathan, the commander of the expedition oisplayeo 
his daring initiative and courage and ultin'ately brougnt 
victory to the empire. 

The Kirza started from ^angamati with Ms regiment 
to Phulbari. There# he discussed the situation of olmari 
vfith the Mughal officers, viz. # Taj Khar; and ' r ’ep] im Kh m. 
These two officers were serving in the pargana of 
Mechpara under the Jagirdarship of Oulij Khar . ' V e 

Mughal force stationed under the uisposal of the •’ aglrdar 
of Mechpara was no match for the forces of Fvrsui cm . ’-’rie 
Imperialists had already suffered teiribly. Ir viv ■ of 
the vieakness of the Imperial force tfie f irzct was ro:uirea 
to recruit fresh soldiers locally to nieet the cha lenge 
of the enemy. After making adequate preparations, the 
Mirza proceeded towards solmari. Parsuran., in the nean 
time, anticipating the advance of tf»e enemy marched on 
and like a flash beseized a strong Mughal stockade at 
Kantabari# on the foot of the hill. A battle wa- f^rgnt 
but no decisive results were achieved by either eide, 

The next phase of the struggle shifted to amhhur.* 
A fierce battle took place. volleys of arrows, 

*About 7 k.m. west to modern Agia towr. of Ckaalpara 
sub-division. 



Ouns, cannons and roissilea were showered frorr! the fort 
of Parsuram. But ultimately parsuram was defeated ind 
fled a-*ay leaving many casulties amona the sol i '. 

Both sides struoffled on and the trial of str^r. rt’ 
began at Kandara. The Imperialists attecked fror rhree 
sides and after a stiff resistance pars;r r .. -'led 
away with few followers to Kakri hill. e ithe 

victory was sent to the subadar and also to the fouzdar 
at Hajo throuflh Balabhadra ras. In the rest oi ti « 
expedition Kirza Nathan was ably assisted by sadat Ktar:, 
Balabhadra Das, Nik Nuhamir.ad, Hir Abdus Salar , for .1; 
Bec, ana nany others. 

The attempt to capture Parsuram dBaaged on . After 
a hot pursuit, a battie took place again near t.- atri 
hill. The attack was repulsed by Farsuram residtir in 
deaths of a large number of ^ ahamnedan soldiers. t 
this stafle, Kaltakari/ a terbulent hill Chief witr. i 1 
son Tahana joined the forces of Parsurar- . The Mr?'< 
sensinfl inn inent danger of a combined att^c’:, ;er t 
urgent message to Hajo for help. in t> e successove 
encounters that followed # the Kuflhals succeeded ir. 
annlhilating the forces of Parsuram. The narrative or 
Kirza Nathan says that 2700 maunds of agar wocd, 

^Borah. M .1 •, Op.cit . , p.507. 



170 maunds of brass v6ssels» 45 boats and sorrie nore 
booties fell into the hands of the mghals." Farsurar 
escaped to an unknown place. 

Farsuram was regaroed as the n,ost powerful 

10 

Rabha Chief of western Dakhinkol. Throughout the 
entire period of struaole, FarsuraiT; fouQht altnost sincle 
handed and at no staoe he joined the Koch rebels. ' T 'his 
could suggest that he was a D abha chief and that he had 
no link with the revolts of th.e other roch Chi-rfs. ' r he 
docraed determination and indomitable will with <•»! ich he 
fouoht against the Kughals bear testimony to tte f ict 
that he was a great leader of men anc equallec ir rank 
with many contemporary chiefs of pakhinkol. 

Feanwhile more Koch rebellion took place in some 
parts of eastern Dakhinkol. The itvolt of Fax sui oir set. 
the ?>ark that enkindlea th.e feeling of discontent 
among various chiefs. The situation w«s furth.er vorsened 
d u e to the challenge of Koch Paja Balinarayan ann his 
associates. Patriotic in heart and soul, wliose 13.fr- j- 
a story of exciting struggle for the independence of 
motherland, Raja Balinarayan coula haraly accent f or 
long the humiliation that he had suffered at uhe hands 

g 

Borah, K. I . # Op.cit. , p.525. 

10 Sharma, penudhar, ‘Dakhinkol 1 , souveneir of the 
Asom sahitya sabha, Saka, 1PP? - ralasbarir T atiye 

Kasare, p.18. 
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of the Kuahals. He exerted all his influences to get 
the support of the hill chiefs as well as the ssainese. 
Apparently, these hill Chiefs considered tt c r ^\\) nf 
the Koch Raja as their own as the J'uchal's aggr^ss'v^ 
policy had threatened their position also. Hence *-b#»v 
decided to join hands with Calinarayan. The s 
also, by and large were deternined to defend thcir 
land in nakhinkol. Thus a new d irnension to th s k r>jgale 
was adaed - a national rising to defeat the enejrie -. 

Samuroid Kayeth, the Chief commander of the 
forces of Balinarayan roade preparations in the r angdan 
region to roeet the enemy. He was the most formidable 
enemy of the yughals in Dakhinkol. As a first step he 
constructed two strong forts, one at Arrjunqa and the 
other at Rangjuli.* The combined opposition to the » uqr. d 
threat thus F>osed a serious challenge to the Tmnerial 
authority. The situation in the pargana of cambhue was al so 
f ar from satisfactory as Parsurair and other rev-pic ^re y<*t 
to be crushed. with courage and determination 4 h<= t- Irza 
carried on his mission. He proceedec to \mjunga with s 
strong force leaving r ost Huhammad and Balabhadrcs ns 

♦Rangjuli and Amjunga are two adjacent pl ices on tne 
side pf the Pangjuli hills in South Kar.rup. 
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at Solmari.** At this stage Nirza Mathan r<=ceived 
reports through the spies that Farsurair; and Karvu "ovinda 
of Beltola were moving towards the fort of Ait jungo along 
with members of their farrdlies. Two Nughal reoinents 
intersected them on the way. The fcemfcers ot t: e fan ily 
of fcamuwere captured but he along with Farsuran n anaged 
to e sc ape . 

Acting with great energy but without adequate 
preparations Samuroid challenged tfcie enemy at >njunga. 

A fierce battle was fought. The Kughals met with severe 
reverses at the initial stage. But tfciey soon strengthened 
their position with grand strategy. ronsequently, tfce 
Koches were compelled to desert the fort without fightincl 

The theatre of struggle now shifted to Rangjuli, 
an extremely strong fort with lar^ anu well equip en 
garrison. It was a formidable task ind^ed to h^seize the 
fort at a stage when tfc*e strength of tfc.u 7r. - h' force 
had much deteriorated due to loss of larqe num> er of 
soldiers at Amjunga. Nevertheless, leaving the fort of 
Amjunga, the Imperialists marched to tfcie fort of tl:e 
Garo hills and then pitched their camp. The F irza felt 
the need for reinforcement of tfcie imperial force as the 

^^Borah, F .1., Qp.cit ., p.527. 
l2 Ibid. # p.528. 



battle of ^rjunga proved to be a great blow *■ ' 

Fughals. ,,t ith the help of the tribals Nirza r.iti-.arj 
recruited 4000 Garos in his regiment. 'r’he Ir * i . 
then marched to the fort of Rangjuli. The gei-:e 1 : 
fort dragged on throucpiout tfie day. Unable to res-st, 
the Inrrerialists ultimately retreatea. soon atte’ ti 1 
incident about seven hundred Rabha soldiers desertei 
to the enemy carrp. 

At this critical juncture th.e risina 
hillmen at the outskirts of the hill seriouslv enqaged 
the attention of the f irza. Hvidently, these i.ii l.ro*n 
also roge in rebellion aqainst the Kughals due to 1 dt• 
^ggressive poiicy. The Kughals terrorised the vi 1 '< an. 
by destroying and burning thelr houses. \boi * f iv'- 
hundred nen were brought as captives and anor.t tr --r ’ 

a Kuslir. leader, Jamal Khan and another Chie , ~ . r . . 

13 

probably a Garo. Jamal Khan might be a fug:' v 
who hac fled to this region during the earlier Foci - 
1 ughal conflict. Two Koch leaders# Balai Lasxar an-. 
Jaau Nayak resisted the attack Lut faileo to carr' on 
for long. Although the rebellicn ”o.s wiv.les;:rt- j i, ;> 
native people suffered from lack of organisation a->c 
became victinis of atrocities. About seventeen hundred 

13 Borah , V .1 ., 


Qp .cit ., p.530 
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Koch rebels were taken prisoners fror tl.» villdges of 

14 

Baranti pargana. 

The seize of the Rangjuli fort hovever, continued. 
At this stage the arrival of a strong contingent of forco 
frow Hajo under Raja f-atrajit strengtliened tne ,-osition 
of the Kughals. On the Koch side , Pamuroid, the ’onrander 
was ably assisted by Kaiuu Govinda and his son-in-law, 

Jadu Fayak, Palai Laskar and others. The son-inlaw of 
Kartiu was killed in thie encounter and with this the Koch 
arny almost lost their position. Nevertheless, tne fort 
continued to be under a state of seize. 

The fort of Rangjuli was consiaered to be tt.e 
strongest of all the forts. The native leaders engaged 
all their energies to defend it. Having receiveu an 
urgent message from the Koch general, f aja Paldev des- 
patched a strong regiment consisting of the scJ iiers of 
the Edghteen Hill Rajas and also tx/ K&r:/ t f - ne 
defence of the fort. It is mention^d in nahar Lstan-i- 
Ghaybi that the aforesaid regiment included - \ssanoge 

K 

soldiers also and was commanded by the Rajkhowa. ^here 
is no reference however, in any lccal o ura njis to show 
that the Assamese were actually involved in the struggle 

^Borah, f .1., Op .cit ., p .541. 

15 Ibid., p.541. 
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at this stage. It is a fact that at a later sv-ac* , 
sometime in septemjDer 1619 A.D., the Ahon s caire to ttise 
help of Pali Narayan who was attacked by the Fuaha] s. lf 
The reference made in Baharistan about the despatci. or 
the Assamese force to Rangjuli may be an illusion. 
i'robubly the Firza apprehended the /\ssamese inoervent*on 
as Bali Narayan happened to be an all-y orid a vassal of 
the Assam Paja. 

Neanwhile one Gobinda sardar of nechadhari 
villa^ of Baranti pargana for the safety of his life 
surrendered to the Nughals while they were plundering 
the village. pe was induced to join the Nughals and 
help ir. detecting the Koch KJLng Bali Narayan. The 
Kughals organised a conspiracy in order to get the 
services of the Pardar and accordingly promiseo t.„ r. ake 
the latter the chief Raja over all the e ightef ' i ; U 
Rajas in lieu of his services. As a mark of enr 

rnent the Sardar was accorded with suitable robes of 
17 

honour. 

So renewed preparations were rnade witi. ti .? 
advice of Govinda Sardar to attack the fort of -angluli 
which was yet to be conquered. A Koch regiment was also 

l6 Gait # E.A., A Kistory c£ Assam, p,113. 

17 

Borah, K .1. , Op.clt ., p.549./ Bhattacharyya, . , 

Kughal's Forth East Trontler rolicy , p.194. 



sent fron* Hajo under the comnrand of Patikanta, sor. of 
Sarba Gosain, the uncle of Raja Farikshit. Raja T kkhsmi 
Narayan Who was staying at Hajo after his release used 
to render valuable services to the Iirperial ist s througf, 
his relatives and former officers. T he position was 
further consolJ.dated with the arrival of sone »-indu ofticers. 
The Inperialist then advanced near the fort. ^eeinq the 
heavy reinforcement and particularly the presence of 
native soldiers the Koches evacuated the fort at night. 

Thus the Kughals conquered the fort of c angjuli 
without fighting after a seize of forty two days. f irza 
Nathan adndts that during the period of seize, thiere 
was practically no supply of fooa from the seventl doy . 1F 
Apparently, the supply of rations was blockea by the 
villagers, thereby putting the Imperial armv to :o*‘-at 
strait # Due to this reason, Nathan had tc abandon the 
seige of Pangjuli fort temporarily ard the n.hammedan 
soldiers were engaged in the operations of the vi’laaet 
of Baronti pargana. After suppression of the insurrec- 
tion of the villages, the Nirza renewed the attacr on 
the Fongjuli fort. 

The success of the Nughals was largely due to 
the assistance of the native soldiers. The nane of 

18 

Boraty N.I., Op.cit. , p.553. 
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Govind Sardar of Bacharharl village deserves special 
mention in this connection. The Koches on the other 
hand, did not get any help from the Ahoms. The iall 
Rajas who offered help seen to have been eitl er h-1 ■. 
hearted or not well-prepared to face the enem^ . r ~r> 
fact that Chatsa Raja and Rupahar, the brother of aVi a 
Raja acted as spies for the Mughals proves beyond coubt 
that all the hill ChJefs did not help the Koches. niese 
incidents explain how Mirza Nathan succeeded in supoie- 
ssina the rebellion through his diploriiatic shill. 

The half-starved Mughal soldiers now desired 

rest for sometime in view of prolonged sufferinqs. n & 

r irza hovjever, did not consider the time opfortune fo 1 - 

rest. He vja nted that the enemies should be pursuec 

before they could unite their scattered forces. '-'astinq 

no tine he engaged spies to get information r ^ardinc 

the movenent of the enemy. A regiment was qj s< **i.t to 

Solmari in aid of Balabhadra Das who was left dlone to 

19 

extirpate Parsuram. 


Soon after that Chatse Faja and Rupahar bixught 
the secret news that samuroid was constructing a fort 
near a mountain pass. N .1. Borah has identified Chatsa 
Raja with Sat Faja, a Bhutia Chief 


19 

Borah, F.I. # Op .clt. , p.653. 

20 ibid . , p.eso. 


20 


This is unsupported 
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by local chronicles. It is hard to believe that a 
Bhutia chief cajne to D«*khinkol to render help t.o tte 
hughals. He was probably a hill Chief , althoudn it is 
difficult to identify the territories he possessed in 
view of lack of details in Baharist an-i-Ghaybi . 

On receipt of secret inforniation, ttje f irza 
accompanied by a company of saadat Khan, t ast Ali seg 
and sultan Khar. proceeded in search of the enemy and 
reached tbs vacinity of the enemy fort near the nountain 
pass after about five hours journey. The Koch regiment 
of Samuroid, as reported by the spies was engaged tr 
construction of a fort on the banks of the river 'eosila. 
Raja Bali Narayan also sent troops to his help. ' 7 'hev 
faced the Kughals bravely but were unable to r sist for 
long. samuroid with his followers retired t-v an \ : known 
place • 

The victory of the Irrperialists uiiu u f ight 
of Sarriuroid ano Bali Narayan reacteu idvouiably on the 
fortunes of the invaders. Akra Raja soon subnitte., ano 
also promised all help to capture Pali r^rayan. Highly 
pleased, b irza NTathan said to the Akra ’ «ja - "If vou 

remain firm. in your loyalty.T will rrake you the 

Satdar over all the Bighteen hill Rajas, and place you 




n 


in the position of Baldev when he is captured. I?1 .ssured 
of such help, he was allowed to depart to his hon»-'. 


At this stage information re«ched through covinu 
Fardar that Raja Balinarayan had entered the hili region 
through Barduwar. The territory of Barduwar was adjacent 
to Garo Hills and its gateway being 'Barduar’ occupied 
a very strafcefcic position from the geographicai poinr. o£ 
view. It was fotmd to be the only passage to «nter the 
hill region. As advised by tiie aforesaid pariar, .» trogg 
force marched to that place to block tiie parr.vse ,i 
Balinarayan and others. The regiment includeri, besides top 
Kughal commanders, some Hindu Officers, viz. Phahai.i " 
and five other officers of P.aja Satrajit’s forne <*} i 
Govinda sardar, the torch bearer of tl.e expeditxor ‘ 

Bur Balinarayan in the mean time left the placc*. 


The Imperialists then marched to tlie pi aoe of 
Bamun Raja in search of the Koch Klng. The Pirza sent 
a message to Bamun Raja demanding of him to harmover 
Balinarayan inmediately. But before any action coula 
be taken, the Koch Raja fled to the territory nf v 0 n’>ral 
Raja. Both these pajas were related to Koch 
Led by Gobinda sardar, the Imper ialists pursued Ba’ i- 
narayan and they intersected him. After a short thirr.leh 

21 Borah, K .1. , Op.cit. , p.559. 

2 2 Ibjd. , p.560. 

23 


Sharma, Benudhar , Op.cit ., p.lt 
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he ran to a high hill nearby. sorr>e rr.orr.be rs cf hir farily 

24 

were captured. 

Emboldened with victory, the imperialists resumed 
their march to their camp at Bamhanti. Keanwhile, ^anuroiJ, 
presumably to secure the safety of his master ori osed 
the enemy. He was again aefeated after a short encounter 
and then took to his heels. 

mhe Kughal commander was however, baffled havirg 

failed to capture Raja Bali Narayan and his Chief comnander 

samuroid. He also reatlised that the hill chiefs were 

putting barrier to his mission. All throughout tfe 

expedition they were giving shelter to the rebels. vever 

theless he was confident of his victory and had come to 

recognise the military weakness of the rebel chief . As 

a first step he asked them all to submit. Bamun uja ano 

Konwal Raja vbo had already came into contar t vitf the 

Mughals submitted out of fear. Their te v vi' iec were 

76 

overrun by the invaders resulting in heavy lcsses. They 
were followed by Raja Bhu sing and his brother f ar ‘ ingh. 
Then under the direction of the Koch s^rdar Gobinaa, the 
imperialist constructed a big fcrt in the territory of 

24 

Borah# K.I., Op .cit . , p.565. 

25 Ibld ., p.566. 

26 Ibid. 
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Bhu Singh. rtbout four thousand Koch paiks weic < i aged 
in this job. Raj a Kuk and the Raja of pengrabarl 
followed suit for the safety of their lives. 

Failure to capture the Koch r aja and wearv 01 

the strugple, the Kirza wanted rest for scnetir e . "f- 

was however, confident of victory. Kany hill chiefs by 

that time had submitted. At this sta^ th.e aff airs of 

Solmari engageo his attention. He abandonef the -lar to 

capture the Foch Raja for the time being. £ Q an 

regiment was despatched under the command of Habib Khan 

to the help of riwan Bhagaban Das who was left at r arrbhv.’r 

to deal witl^ the Fabha chief Parsuram. The expedition 

brought victory and the lord of Solmari was ca^tured. 

Thus hunted from rock to rock by his implacablc- eneiry 

27 

Parsuram fell fighting gallantly. 

The capture of Farsuram was, nodoubt an 1 v~nt 
of great magnitude. It was a step forward towaras 
achieving a more important goal. He now enga^d himself 
once more with fresft vigour in the pursuit of Raja Bali 
Narayan and sanuroid. As a first stej he charged fhe 
Akra Raja who had promised loyalty earlier, with tr-asor. 
by not seizing the belongings of Bali Narayan which were 
in the custory of RajJa Umed. A regiment was sent to 

?7 Eorch, K .1., Op.cit ., p .569 . 
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capture theae Rajas, Hearing this news Uned p did f3ed 
away but Akra R«aja and his brother were brought in 
chains. This incident produced panic aronc: iT' 1 * 

hill Rajas and soine of their viz; Dal-nalapati, "’ak •• 
Laskar and the Dakuhs came and submitted. Ir tt r- 
absence of reliable records, it is difficult tc iccept 
the view that all the hill Fajas submitted to t : . c;« - 

ds narrated in Baharistan. Be that as it moy, ift •- 
a few days all the hill Raj as and chiefs save t- e - j j 
of Barduwar who were in the custody of the KughaT c fled 
away to Ranlhat.* 

The successive assaults on the rhiefs of akhinko? 
and the geizure of their territories had a unifyinq °ffert 
on these rulers. Inspired by the soirit of patr io« isr. , 
they now prepared for a combined effort and r a 1 viod round 
the Koch King to fight back the invaders. .rnih it 

they raised a strong fort. At the initial stage, toey 
repulsed all ti*e attacks of the enemy. The Koch !>a1a 
realised the futility of the past attemots ana so he 
appealed to the Raja of Assam thus - "If you help vs, 
we shall bar Kirza Nathan's progress to -.ards rf i incdci’ 
of Assam; otherwise, if he becomes victorious cw’ us 

*About 32 K.h. to the south west of Gu'-’ai. ti. 

28 Borah, K. .1. , Op.cit . , p.570. 
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this year, nothing will prevent him frort destrcyinc. 

Assam next year." 2 ^ The Assair> Ra j a who had been "atcl ' r r 
the development so lona readily welcomect the pvopo? »1 . 

The narrative of Nathan further says that the Pt-i - f 
Assarri sent Hati Barua, the chief of his sardars with a 
force of eighty thousand men to th.e aid of tho hivl 
Fajas and the Rajkhowa and the Hliargharia l hukdn were 
attached to his company. Bali Narayan and r 'anuroi- vric 

had gone to the ^ssam Raja seeking help also acoonr ani-^ 

30 

the force. 

King pratap Singha aent Lobo Barua Langi -Jhoypuria 
Kalia paidingia Barua, Langi sang with a strong ariry 
against the Tirperialists. 31 Hostilities with tlie f uqhal? 
were thus renewed after a lapse of nearly one ano r.alf 
years (september, 1619 A.D.). 

It seems unlikely that the Assan Faja cc ’ ^' ,f " 

a force of eighty thousand men as narrated by t'athan. 

But the force was definitely strong enough tc friahter 
the enemy. The Assam Raja took advantage of the sltua- 
tion and decided to have another trial of strenotl wltt 
the Hussalmans. The theatre of struggle now centted 
round the fort of Fanihat ana Kinori. 

29 Borah. 1 .I.# Op.cit ., p.571.; Bhatcacharya, f .N . 
kughal North East Fr ontler rollcy , p.212. 

30 Borah, K.I., Op.cit. , p.£>42. 

31 Barua, G.c. # Ahom Buranji , p.95.; Gait, F. 

A History of A ssani , p.llS." - 
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The allies hastened tir'ie construction of fcrts 
near the triain fort of Fdnihat. ,T hile th? ^ughals ■•jere 
opposing the enemy near the village Kanarqaon under t. 
leadership of Govind Sardar,he was stabbed to oeatt t y 
one sanatan, presunably a Koch. Jadu ? T ayak (-ai) wr.o 
was fighting so long withi the koches cut-off the heab 
of Govlnaa and fled to the hills. This '• , as a shock.i; v.. 
news to the hirza in view of the f act tiiat Govina r.-c 
played a vital role in the lughal can.paigns. h ut. 
nan.e will go down in the history of Assan as a tr-n..; 
who had betrayed his motherland at a critical tine. 

The seize of ranihat fort continueci for 1 cnc. 

According to A.C. Ray it continued for four ponth (t ay 

33 

to Septeiriber 1619 A.P.). Gait says that tl e twc ^rnifc 
faced each other for si;< week.s (peptenber , 161? 

It appears froir. the accounts of Nathan that the stiugole 
was a prolonged one. '. series c; bettles took \ 1 -.cc. 

At the initial stage ti»e Ir.perialists won victcri^-s. T 
forts of the hill Fajas were oestroyed. 34 

Later the allied armies changed their war stratjegy 
They took to plundering raids and also blocked thie ossage 
of supply of rations to the enemy. To counteract t e 

^ 2 Borah, K .1 ., Op.cit ., p.573. 

^Poy, A.C., I-Iistory ot E.engal # p.ib£. ; Phat tacl ary o 

S.N., Mughal NortTr~E~ast F rcn'tier T ol icy , p.?19. 

- - - 

Borah, ^ .1./ Op.cit./ p.57f. 
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enemy desians, Mathan niobilized a stronc, garrisor at 
Haligaon in the rargana of randu. Thus securing the 
supply of rations, he raised another fort at Garal on 
the bank of the Brahmaputra and placed it under the 
command of Darwish ^ahadur. KeanvAiile, ianu Govind, 
accompanied by four thousand paiks marched to attack 
the fort of Haligaon. A great battle took place. Arrow S 
were showeedd like hailstorrr from within the enerry fort. 

Kany soldiers on both sides were woundeci and killed. 

35 

The hughals ultimately becane victorious. Thereuron 
i. amu and the Assamese soldiers retreated. 

^ ^irz* Nathan says that the Faja of Assam centured 
bis officers for this defeat anc sent two hunored 'Hangdan— 
dharas'* with the following order "whoever falls v ack 
this time from the battle will be cut into two at the 
waist by the 'hangdan-dharas' . 36 nie local Buranlis 
are silent on this point. It is true that rrat.ap c ingha 
maintained his authority with a firm hand and he had 
shown severity on many occasions in punishing th<=> nobles 
and even his nearest relat^ns on mere suspicion. so 
who-so-ever was found neglectina his duty or incurring 
displeasure was severely dealt with. Hearing the nevs 
of this defeat at Haligaon Pratap singha might have waxmed 

35 Borah, K.I., O p.cit. , p.583. 

Hangdan—dharas - Assamese swerdmen. 

36 

Borah, h .1., Cp.cit ., p.585. 
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the Assairies; officers engaged for this tasV and 
them to be audacious. 


The Assamese and their ailies nov quicV.lv ^ 

dexterously fortified their position at ~anihat. f '.- 311 - 

while, Lambadar# son of Raja Kadhusuuon cai.e iror 

with a strong force to join the Imperialists. adiiost 

scenes of battle another Koch regir.ent c^nsisting or 

forty horsemen and three hiondred infantry arriveo under 

37 

orders of Lakhsmi Narayan. 

Benudhar Sharma believes tiiat i irza V athar firpt 
constructed a fort near the tailota hills* in order to ir- 
vade the territory of Rani Raja. Subsequently he erectec: 
two other forts, one at Ninori (Faniari) and the otr.er 
at Haligaon . 0 The Hughals used to sunrly rati ors tc 
these forts from their main garrison at Garal , or tte 
bank of the Brahmaputra. This observation is in conf or - 
nity with the narrative of Firza Nathan. The nodern towr 
of Nirza is believed to have been named af ter 1 ir. . 


with the arrival of heav} reinf orcement ot f l e 
Koch regiment under Larnbodar, son of r a_h K^dhusuo^n, 
the Mirza get a new lease of life. Lakhsr inarayar ;.r 
in constant touch with the Nughal forces fror. i i 5; vead- 
quarters at Hajo. Fierce fightinq took place. The 


3 7 sharma, Eenudhar, pakhinkol - souvenir of 
Assam Sahitya Sabha, Pala'sbarir Datiye Kasare , p 

*Nailota - Nirza Hill. 
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Ibid. 
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Assamese reglnient was led by the Rajkhowa. The^ 
surrounded three forts of the Kussalmans like the -re' 
in a ring-hunt. 39 A great calamity tefell the li pei 
lists. Prom hour to hour the Assamese becane more ano 
more aggressive and gunpowder, bullets ar.d c«nnor s 
Kirza's army ran short. At his distre.s^ , the vc'r ’ 
commander asked his men to swear in the name of <?od 
to fight till the last. But they failed to stann for 
long. t any Kaharrrredan Soldiers perfornied * jawhai ' out 
of fear. The l irza and his men then evacuateo the fort 
f or safety but were hotly pursued by the ->ssanesr ^ 40 
Throughout the vdrole journey of retreat to ^alikuti , 
the hirza along with a handful of Afgan soldiert •:ent 
on fighting bravely. But still the enemies were f 
ing them like ants anu locusts. Tiie Firza witr. few 
survivors escaped to Sualkuchi by crossing the river 
Brahmaputra downstream. 4 * The vanity of the or v inc 
was gratified and the imperial hold ir. "aVhir.Vcl • c < 
a time lost. 

According to Ahom Buranji - the Assaniese seize<i 
two brass cannoH, eight lar^ cannons, twenty sever nan 
guns. twenty flint guns, a mehenga, seven swords beside 
many horses ana buffaloes and other booties. The hor 

39 Borah, K.I., Op.cit , p .596 . 

40 Ibld. , p.599. 

4 ^' 7 ade, J.P., An ^ ccount of Assam , p.BFf .; T ' - v •, 
Ahom Buranjl , pp.100-106 .; Gait, Hlstory of As san, .'3 

Roy, A.c., Hlstory of Bengal, p.161. 
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officers later presented these booties to swarcaier 
42 

Fratap Fingha. 

After victory, Pharmanarayan (Faidev) <-uui 
hill-Chiefs again made their subirdssion to rratap • ir.ghj 
(November 1619) 4 ^ with rich t.ribute. ih-.e nar®^ o : tt e 
frontier Pajas have been mentioned in Ahorr Buranji. 

They aire - Man Ping, Gokar Fajo, Joy pajd, nartun "aja, 
Barnagaria Raja and Hangrabarie Paja. in the ibsence , 
of details, it is difficult to identify the position 
and territories of these Rajas. The Deodiiai ^son Furar j.i 
refers the ncjnes as follows - Sukula Paja, subana aia, 
Bakhuna Paja, sajai Raja, Farduwariya Paja and r a’ R a j 
of Hangrabari. 

Confident after this victory, Pratap e inoho »as 
said to have endeavoured to induce the Raja of Koc "'ei ai 
who was staying at Hajo to rrake conrron cause with hin 
against the Muhammedans. But his evertures were re j~>c + -e& 4 . 
Later, at the instance of the Koch Raja, Lakhsi. ir » a- ar , 
a peace proposal was initiated through Riru Kaji. 

At Sualkuchi, Sheikh Karcal, Ra j a f adhusu ar, 

Raja Satrajit, Mirza Salih # Mrza Yusuf and ali t..e 

4 ^Barua, G.C ., Ahom Buranji # p.105.; Pnuyan, s.j- 
peodhal asom Buranjl , p.feY.'; 

Ibid «, Gait # Histo ry of ssam , p#113; ^huyan, 

S.K., Dfcodhai Asom Buran'ji", pVf 7 f ‘dogoi, p., m he Tal and 
the Kin gdo m s',' p.3Vl. 

44 Go,it, History of Assam, p.113. 



mansabdars of Hajo came to see the Kirza and they 
requested him to come to Hajo for rest. «ut th^ Mrza 
did not think Hajo to be a safe place for hin in vi* v; 
of the intrigues of the officers. He had his own 
reasons to suspect that these officers had beer ac ting 
in concert against him. After few days he left foi 
Ramdiya.* The women and children of the officers vere 
ordered to go to tiieir main camp at chanuankuth. 

An intrepid general as he vas , tie ilrza c.c<j] i 
not bear the humiliation and the hardships that 1 1 ' 

Kughals had suffered at the hands of the Assamege. ’?e ;as 
determined to assert his influence and vith thJ r fri 
in view, he prepared for a fresh attack. At "’undi} a, 

recruited new soldiers and a review of the str* r'.qti or t.ie 

45 

army was held. dheikh Kairal. the fauzdar wus si v rkeo 
to see the magnitude of the losses that the Inpc-r J ‘<1 ist.s 
had suffered in the Dakhinkol expeditital. so ho dic. 
not favour a fresh invasion as desired by Nathan. ne 
said "The Dakiiinkol has gone out of control, ti wcint 
that I should loose the Uttarkol as well.**^ 6 n'hif si.ov<s 
that the relationship between the fauzdar anc i iri c. Fati an 

*He feared that the outbreak of fresh ccrfl jct 
might lead to great disaster resulting in the locs of 
Uttarkol also. (Ramdiya - about 10 k.m. to soi t! vest 
to Hajo. 

4S 

Gosol, f ., The Tai and the rai Kingdons , r.27o. 

^^Borah, H.I., Op.cit., p.606. 
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continuecl to be strained and the operations in the 
Dakhinkol v/ere not aincerely supportea br tl'V' T ' a•? r 
adndnistration. Apparently the kughal gene-ral nnt 
happy with the half-hearted assistance rendered frorr' 
Hajo. The fouzdar was shocked to hear about the over- 
throw of the Fughals from rakhinkol. 

The defeat of the Imperialists aefinitely 
lowered the presti^ of the subadar and it thxoughly 
unnerved », him. . / He also realised that one of the 

factors responsible for the defeat was lack of co—opera— 
tion from Shaikh Kamal. Early ln 1620 a.d. Qulij Khan 
was re-appointed Fouzdar of Hajo in place of Karn.al, 
apparently to strengthen the hands of the Imperialists 
against the native chiefs and the Assamese. Soon Ibrahim 
Khan instructed the new fouzdar to render all possible 
help to the Hirza if it was necessary to resune fresl 
offensive measure. The Subadar wrote another letter of 
consolation to the Kirza as the latter was found to be 
much aggrieved after his defeat. The above facts reveal 
that the Subadar failed to adopt a bolc policy and left 
the decision to be taken independently by i irza rathan. 

He was rather not in favour of resuming another round 
of hostilities realising the hardship of the i irza. 

with renewed vigour and daring initiative t±,e 
Kirza departed (November 1619) for the nakhinkol to 



remove the stigma of his last defeat. Ke reached 
NagarbergL near the confluence of the rivers T 'oolsi 
and the Brahtnaputra. The new fou 2 dar who had returne, 
from Jagighopa to Hajo, met the virza in the n ral.tr. jpi tr a 
but declined to discuss anything insjfcito of cl'ar oi ■ 
of the Viceroy. Instoad, he ashed Kirza Wc.than ♦- o 
to Hajo for the purpose. This action of the fouzd r 
irriiated the Nirza and so he thought it not desirabie 
to go to Hajo at this stage. He refused point-blank 
to accept the suggestion. Further he made it cl c ar tc 
the fouzdar that if the latter desired, he shoul : cenfi 
reinf orcement from Hajo imr.ediately to the village 
Jumuria. After this ddscussion Nathan proceeded t.< 

Jumuria with his reorganised force. They were oppos» c 
by the army of Jadu Nayak near DhWcnabuyi. Nan^ 
soldiers of Nathan were wounded, but ultimatel” Jadu 
Nayak was defeated. A local chief named Narihari 
Barkayeth rendered valuable help to the Impierl .Ifst 
this battle. while proceeding towards Ninori, ti.e Impericl 
army raided the villages and had seized cattle and other 
properties of the people. On reaching Ninori, they 
pitched a camp on tlie plains of the Ninori hill. 

Neanwhile, after paying tribute to the Abom 
monarch/ the victorious allied forces encamped at fi.u 

47 

'Borah, N .1. , Op .cit. , pp .609-610. 
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The hill chiefs left for their respective pldces. They 
foresaw no further innnediate danger frorr the 1 ofcar.-redan 
as alnicst tfce entire imperial force was annil.ilet-? it 
Kinori. But soon after tfce news of fresfc invasior t".* 
Koharrjnedans bewildered tfceir all. T ‘’asting nc time they 
marched to Minori. As tfce old forts were all destroyed 
in the previous war, samuroid started erecting new forts 
near the enemy position. To counteract tfce enemy 
design # as a first step he cut down the banks of tfc? 
hill streams in such a way that within the nigfct all 
the surrounding areas of the Imperial fort \ 4 ere sv.b- 
merged in water. The Kughals were frightened wiff 
panic. The Mirza sent Balabhadra Das to Hajo witfc the 
proposal for immediate reinforcement as promised by tfce 
fouzdar earlier. Qulij Khan had no other alternative 
but to seek assistance of the Faja Lakhsminarayan. 
Accordingly Fam Sing, a cousin of tfce Raja and tht- son 
of his uncle sarba Gosain and pashupati, son o£ ='aja 
Kadhusudan were despatched witfc a regiment of Koch 
paifcs. It may be mentioned that tfce Koch Faja T akhsmi- 
narayan frequently placed his troops at tfce disposal of 
the fcirza, with whom he had intimate relations. ^hil* 
proceeding towards Minori, they were opposed by the 
Assamese near Garal but the attacks were repulsed. 4P 

48 Bhattacharya # S.N., Mughal North Ea s t Frontier 
rolicy , p.160. 
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It is difficult to agree with Gait that the 
Firza took the offensive after receiving reinforc-*: °nt.‘ 
from Bengal. 4 ^ As a matter of fact the Kirza hac to 
depend entirely on his new recruits and when this ••-s 
found inadequate , got the assistance of the ^ocr r -ihr 
under orders of Raja Lakhsminarayan. On many iJt V. 9 

the Bengal force was founa to be short at Hajo and as 
such the fouzdar failed to supply adequate arms when 
needed. Mc®t of the imperial soldiers perishea in 
their first phase of the struggle. The Mughals succeedec 
in everyrunning the hill Pajas and samuroid only ir. the 
second phase of the expedition (January - Karch 1*-' ' 
with the help of the native Koch soldiers. It m<? f 
a fact that the Mohammedan soldiers who were not 
accustomed to the climate of Assam had suffered froir 
pestilence and other diseases. For this reason the pengal 
government did not want to send sufficient r ahamredan 
soldiers to the Koch territory. 

The narrative of Mirza Nathan mentions that there 
were some Fathan soldiers in the army of the former 
Koch King Parikshit. After the conquest of Kamrup these 
Pathans were engaged in the Fakhinkol expedition. Reing 
experienced in the Koch system of w arfare, they contri- 
buted much to the victory of the Mughals. 

49 

Gait • A Hlstory of Ahsami , p .69 . 



.-.tter reinforcenent, the tf.ree regiiientF, ->nfc 
under Pashupati, tiie secona under par ~ina ann v> *•’’ itd 
under the Kirza hirnself attacked the enery fro; r > mf 
directions. A big battle took place anc 1 the ‘-sare<?e 
combined armies unsuccessfully offered strong res i anc. 
The dead lay in heaps upon one anotlier . ; orurri , 'ati 

Barua, Pajkhowa, the Khargharia nhukan arcl t.hr ”i 11 
Rajas - 'all became wanderers in the desert cf vac'-ancy 

■ tir, 

with the dust of disgrace sc attered on their head «?.-"• 

Thus the three atterrpts of the Ahoms at suprlantin - 
Kughal authority in Kamrup at last proved abortive. 

The Kughal cort.manders than enqaged the rartive 

Assamese paiks to find out the hlde-outs of aarruroid 1r 

lieu of safety of their lives. An Afgan Officer. 

Jc.wahar Khan who previously served under r aj 2 ’ ai !' rhit 

and knew samuroid well, V/itii his clever tactic r v > <■ 
51 

the rebel hero. This brought to an end ti.e stn;ccl<=> 
of samuroid. a great patriot and a ^arrior whc r? 1 c nt- 
lessly fought for the freedom of the rotherland. r ’te 
Koch general was given a warm receiption when erodnced 
before the Kirza like a hero. penudhar sharnu soy= fhat 
the sons and daughters of samuroid were taken jrisoners. 

50 Borah, K.I., Op ,cit . , p.615. 

51 Tbid. . p.616. 

^ 2 Sharma Benudhar, Dukhlnkail - -ouvenir of the Ason 
fahitya 5 'akha - "Palasbarir ^atiye Kasare* - ^aku, lPPf. 



There is no evldence in Faharistan to prove that the 

children of samuroid were captured. In fact the children 

and some followers of samuroid subsequently carte and 

offered their submission as desired b|! the Kirza who 

53 

treated them with great generosity. 

The author of Baharistan -i-Gh .ybi admits ti.at 
from the day of the last defeat till thc dav c r t v is 
victory, for the period of three rronths anr'- eighteen 
days, the Kirza was tyinc a ri^ce of rag rounc, his heac 
waiting for Divine favours. This si.ows that the secona 
phase of the struggle till the victory at f inori Lr 
Dakhinkol lasted upto i arch , 1620. The vanquishe d 
Assamese force fled to Kajallmukh leaving aruroid to 
his fate. The narrative of Dathan testifies t:> this 
f act. 


In spite of the valuable help rendered by t.Y ■; 
Koch King Lakhshminarayan the capture of sarruroi -»c • 
not possltble. The treachery of c^rtain A.ssamese palks 
only made it possible for the Kohamnedans to capture 
him. However, the trio of cakhinkol, viz. # .r.iroid, 
Kamu Govinda of Beltola, Farsurarr, the lord ox ~c.lm.ari 
made the position of the Kughals too hot in the ieqion. 
The victory at Kinori restored the Kughal prestiye. 

53 

Borah, F .1., Cp.cit. # p.621. 
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The capture of ^amuroid, the sleepless iisturber of 

Muahal peace , was a great political trimph to the 

Imperialists. It was a trimp card in the hands of 

Kirza who was now determined to use aamuroid to his 

best advantage. Instead of infl icting on hirr indigni- 

ties and cruelties as a war-pri :.- .• n , he accordea r in 

54 

a magnanimous treatment. stranoely enough r;amuroi,i 
was no more heard of after he was produced before tne 
viceroy, 


The Hill Pajas were the next to be dealt v:itl.. 

The first assault was made on the Kanwal r -'aja. ,J r; was 
easily defeated and fled to the upper hill region. ,T, his 
victory was followed by the invasion of Parduwar whose 
Raja, after a stiff resistance flec: ano took shelter 
in the territory of Raja Fhamrange. hirza f’athar. 'av? 
that the territory of Raja Khamranga was a place of 
security and none of the Koch Kings could ever concu- ~ 
it. Apparently, the territory ”as inaccessiblf to 
outsiders. 

The Kirza accorrpanied by the Koch regir.ents cf 
pashupati and Rami Sing proceeded with ti.e help of tne 
spies towards the place of Raja Kharcranga, Inc vatnt all y 
the paja came to visit a weekly ' hat * olong with r is 

54 

^Ehat tacharya, s .N . , f ughal K orth iast grontler 
Policy , p.223. - . 
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queen in a state of intoxicdtion. Poth of tnor. 
easily captured and brought to their base cap.p . -"te 
Raja after regaining his senses prorrdsed to hano over 
the Hatwa Raja of Barduwar in lieu of his release. 

This was accepted by the h irza and sone fairhful persons 
were sent to Hatwa Raja o.sking nin to surrender before 
the f ohairjredans. rtccordingly they brought the Hatwa 
Raja of Barduwar fron. his hiding place within thiree 
days. Thereafter Khaniranga Raj a and his queen were 
granted leave to depart and presented with robes of 
honour.^ As desired by Nathan, the Raja furthor instiuc- 
ted all the Rajas of the upper hill region not to oivt 
shelter to the Pajas of the Lower hill region (I.amdani). 
The effect was electrical. One after another, witnin 
three days all the Eighteen Hill r ajas tendered their 
subroission. The whole of Dakhinkol was thius wrested 
from the native chiefs atleast for a temporar} perioO. 

It appears, thierefore, that the EiQhteen Hil 
Rajas were the chiefs of the Lower hill rtgion. Apart 
from these chiefs, oon.e more powerful Rajas oi tr.e upper 
hill region seen.ea to have not taken pairt in t;.e corfllct. 
They were unaffected con.pletely but most of tf.e chreft 
of the Lov?er hill region fled to the upper hill regjon 
for safety. 

^orah, I .1 . , Op.cit . , p.629. 
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In the inean time the four sons and the wife of 
samuroid arrived. His eldest son, r :agla was stil' v/itlr 
Faja Baldev. They \*ere giv'en d warn reception. saruroi i 
was now enrolled in the circle of the loyal 7ar inders 
and twenty mouzas of Dakhinkol were assigned to hir fo 
his rraintenance . He was however , pl^ ed under surve i_ 
llance of some trustworthy officers. TThe Firza further 
promised, 

"The day when the mohana (confluence) of 
the Kalong will be occupiea you will be 
set at liberty and wil 1 be made the 
sardar over all the Eighteen Hill Rajas 
and all the paiks of tb.e ^ akhinkol v/il’ 
be placed under your comn>and # and you 
will be given a place in the circle of 
my personal favourites." 56 

It ls evident that the f irza still entert lineci t 
idea to conquer thie araa of the T akhinkol up/ to ! j- h lnu! 
the frontier Ahom Chowki. The hughal eastern frontier 
region near the state of Hangrabari was in the hanos 
the Assamese. Mirza Nathan sincerely believed that ;r 
doing so, Samuroid would be of much help. On the oth.er- 
hand, considering his courage and ueterr ination that 
Samuroid had displayed in the war, the f irza thougl t it 
prudent to appoint the former as a vassal fn the 

Dakhimkol. The Fughals had the experience of oetting 
help from the vassal Koch Kina who reiriained ?tr i<~tly 


56 


Borah, f .I. , Cp. cit. , p.6 2l. 



loyal to the Envpire till his death. 't'his r.lar - 
designed to serve tv;o purposes. vi5.. # hair.uroio # "eino 
the most powerful of all the Chief of r akhiknol vculd 
be able to restore peace and order in the regior.. 
Secondly, he would be an effective cheok to futur? Al or 
invasion in the frontier. The i irza realised in ;;c ic 
tiwe that his position would be insecure in tnc absfcnct. 
of local Kocli help. He had bitter expeiiences ir ; is 
cair.paigns due not onl^ to lack of cooperatior. Lut -rtive 
conspiracy of the Hughal officers of Hajo. His rcsition 
was definltely vulnerable in the n.idst of hostile elerrert 
in the Kuflhal camp. The fact remains ti.dt it as the 
native Koch paiks who had served as instrunents <■+■ sur ces 
of the Mughals. The H.irza on the advice of r'oirur ci< , # 
sent a stroncj Koch regiment under tlie cor.n and of T - 3h-i v 
Khan Lody, the f athan hero , to fortify the frontier at 
Hangrabari 

The Mughal vicetoy of Bengal v?as hapry tc 

receive the news of cictory and he sent gifts tc tre 

hirza in his honour with clear instructions to the 

officers of Hajo not to act anyway without ti.r auvice >t 
57 

the H irza. Raja s^trajit, F a j a Kadhusuuan, * i r: = 

Yusuf ana the Usmani /ofgans along with theii r-rsreidive 
armies werit to Ranihat accordingly to see the Kirza 

57 

Borahi. K.I., Op.cit.. p.621. 



and to Inforir, him about the gifts sent by the subacar . 

They requested him to come to Pandu to take the fcift 
and thereby to show respect to the Imperial authority. 
Suspicious of the designs of the Kughal officers, 
especially of Sh©ikh Kamal, Culij Khan ano Sotraiit, 
he first hesitated. He had reascr r t.. be suspicious 
in view of the fact that the gifts of honour coule have 
been brought by the officers to Ranihat. Rut thinkJLng 
that the refusal to accept the gift mighit offenci the 
Subadar # he proceeded leaving the fort under his trusted 
officer, Saadat Khan. At Fandu he received the robe 
of honour and other gifts and had friendly interviews 
with Paja Raghunath and other high Officials. They al so 
arranged a war council at Pandu and Nathan was recruestec 
to wait for sometime till the arrival of Kama.1 anc 
Qulij Khan from Hajo. 56 

while Na^laan was confering on with the M.v.:ha] 
officers* the Assarrese forces attacked the Hangrihaii 
fort resulting in the loss of the fort and al so leatlis 
of seven hundred cavalry and infantry. The Mrza ac cuaed 
both satrajit and r 'amuroid for this disaster. 1 ut it 
is doubtful if saipuroid who was under strict 'fuacc. # 
sent secret information to the Assamese brethren. toreover, 
the time was very short tohatch a consc'iracy. it is 


^^Borah, K .1. , Op.cit., 


p.6?2 
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'nighly probable that the news of the ubsence e. .ctr. 

was sent secretly by c aja . r -atrajit wrio was ininic .1 tc 
the Kirza. Furtiier satrajit got a vance infon. ation 
about the arrival of the r irza at Fandu and as sucn ne 
aespatched the messac;e to the Assarrese cr.owki it v -»jalimuVh. 
Satrajit was not happy with the Mghal victory in c ne 
Dakhinkol. He had been naintaining for sonetiire tMendlv 
relations with the Farphukan. A traitor anc <a diolor’at 
by nature , he found it disadvantageous to fulfil nis 
long cherished evil design after the victory ox va-han. 

According to Gait, Mrza Mathan advanceo to 
Pandu but was overwhelmea by the Ahon s in a sun 1 :i se 

C.O 

attack anu fled in great disorder to Hajo. '■'rier? 
no such reference in Baharistan-i-Ghaybi. 

The Mrza was shockea to receive the news of t r.e 
loss of Hangrabari fort. Fte left next norning to : anihat 
apprehendlng that the Ahons would next attack anihat. 

All the Imperial Officers at this stage departed fton 
Ranihat with some plan and Nathan was left alone. \1 . c,.. 

he was keen to lead an attack on the Assamepe edi atel\ , 
he was advised by n a ja Madhusudan not to take evc 1 - 
hasty step. After fifteen days' rest at the ar'vice of 
this Raja # he shifted the canp to village pal ioaor and 

^Paru . , 1 . T Nirza Nathan’s Narrative - 
Vol. III - -PCVT - 193'fe-W, p".V5 - . 



stayed there for another month. During this short 
period of stay he tried to assert his position in 
Dakhinkol and started realising revenue. He believeo 
that a forward policy would demand administrative 
measures to tighten the grip of Imperiai autho,. ity. 
This event was followed by a period of lull till the 
year 1635 and the Assamese were not involved directly 
in any conflict with the Mughals. 

At tiiis stage 5 amuroid is said to have written 
a letter to the Sardars of Assam and sent it throdgh 
a paik named, Sanaton thus # 

"some of the hours of the night are spent 
by the Hirza in negligence witnessing the 
dances of courtezans relying upon my 
keeping guard at the chowki. If you lead 
ar. attack towards the last part of the 
night, it is quite possible that you wiil 
be able to capture the fort of the Mrza.’^ 0 

The letter was detected by Hirza’s men. ^ was 

under promise of shelter, the ? irza ke * hi ’ - > 

veillance. * 

In the rainy season (Kay - June, 162C) tr.<= 

Mirza ordered his army to proceed to suMkuchi, on the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra and to ercct i fort for 
his entire army. ^ mansion was also built for the 

60 Borah, V .I. , Op.cit., p.626. 
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residence of the Mirza on the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra, opposite to the fort of Sualkuchi. He 
then moved along with his army to the nev fort. 
Madhusudan was granted permission to depart wit;. r «s 
cf honour. 

a.s desired by the subadar, Miriia N^than, 
leaving his fort in charge of Diwan Ealabhaadra d«, 
proceeded to Jahangirnagar accompanieci by che nil! 
samuroid and his family, Parsuram and his son, four sons 
06 Balinarayan, wife and daughter of Mamu Govind. But 
no sooner the party reached Jahangimagar than the 
Sutadar left for Tippera for a pleasure trip. "he* • rza 
with tl.e company of captive chief s went to Tippera v 
Loat and reached Udaypur where they met the SuHada^. 

All of them paid their homage to the Subadar. Highly 
pleased, the Subadar paid eloquent tributes to tb=e 
Mirza's loyalty and devotion to duties and recorr.^nded 
his nane for promotion to the Imperial court. The 
Mirza also sent peskash valued at 42,000/- to tne 
Imperial court including two elephants, one for the 
queen Nur Jahan Begum and the other for the Emperor. 
Later the rank of the Mirza was raised by the increase 
of 300 personnel and 150 horses . 61 

Before the expedition of the Dakhinkol, tr.e 
^^Bhattacharya, S.N++ Op.cit ., p.227. 



Viceroy promised to make Nathan the Jagirdar of thot 

Sarkar in lieu of his services. But irmediately after 

the conquest he was called by the viceroy to go to 

Jahangirnagar along with the captive chief?. TT e ? r 

required to stay there for eighteen months as esi eo 

by the viceroy. S.N. Bhattacharya stated th.at the » irza 

stayed there for ten months. But during this nerlod 

the Firza was engaged to quelfelhg the disturbances in 

many parts of pengal Suba including the rebellion of 

f 2 

Pahadur Khan Hijliwal, the zamindar of Fijliwal. ' n he 
Nirza had to stay against his will and on many occasions 
he received harsh treatment from the viceroy. Fe was 
really fatigued with prolonqed war in the Foc' trerri- 
tory and Assam. 

The narrative of Firza Nathan, althouqh a verv 
exhaustive account of the expedition , does not give 
anything about the fate of the captives arter r vere 
produced before the Subadar. Probably mey ve r- j- a t iiiieo 
at r acca for some time. The local as weli os the ersian 
chronicles are silent about this incident. The n.«es 
of the chiefs of the Dakhinkol are not given ln anv 
Buranji. However, some references hav? befn made about 
the role of the hill chief s at a much later stage. 63 

62 Borah, K.I., Op.cit ., p.632. 

63 Parua, G.c., Ahom Buranji , pp. 113-114. 
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It appears that the Mirza's second invasiori 
did not lead to a permanent hold in the Dakhinkol. for 
sometime (16 20-1627) Mamu Govind# the ci.iei of 'tL.jja 
became the feudatory ruler o£ the Ahor• s in t).c T, or ^ari 
region. Prince Jadu Nayak (Rai) also coritinued to 

£A 

harass the Mughals for a long time. ’ Tt is true that 
the Ahom King gxadually withdrew from the arena of 
Kamrup politics leaving palinarayan to his fate. 

It . may be admitted that neither the tirza nor 
the ?ufcaclar of Bengal was seriously thinking of the 
expedition in the rakhinkol. It was the result of 
political expediency. The revolt of the chiefs aru 
their activities of sabotage resulting is the stoj. j . e 
of the supply of rations to Hajo necessitated such 
intervention. The suppression of the revolt was un- 
doubtedly a gigantic task for the Imperial forces o f 
Kamrup as they were tired of the protractecu war. ut 
the Nirza accepted it as a challenge reluctantly and 
endeavoured sincerely throughout as a loyal mansabrai . 
Depending much on the Rabha and Koch soldiers, which 
were recruited locally, he ultimately brought about 
victory. The fact that the Kirza was again engagetj 
in the suppression of the revolt in different parts of 
rengal against his wishes proves beyond doubt that his 


f'^Gogoi, P. # The Tai and the Taj Klngdoms, p.371 
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relations with the Subadar were not cordial. me 
Subadar released him from Jahanaimagar when trouble 
broke out in the frontier Koch territory ^oair (se- tt-r * er 
1621 ). 


The revolt o£ Dakhinkol # thouah formidable 
failed owing to defective organisation rf the r^bels. 
There was absence of a carefully concerted plar or v. 
atrong central oraanisation for ouidlnc tl ° ;vovement. 

The A&samese help came only at a later staae and iesrite 
their 6arly victory, they ultimately lost, owing tc 
their lack of political insight and military strategy. 
Eventually they withorew from the arena of Kamxrup 
politics leaving Balinarayan and his allies to th ,a ir 
fate. The Imperialists on the other hand, were fortunate 
enough to secure the services of many chiefs. Their 
cause was ably served by the former Koci. Kinc. ’.a 1 :h.sr 
narayan. The services rendered by the lor al peopl r in 
the Imperial army added further advantage tc them. Tn 
f act Kirza Nathan's conciliatory policy towards nany 
rebel Chiefs acted favourably on his fortunes . \ j erio j 

of comparative political inactivities on tfie part of 
the Fughals thus followed in Kamrup. 

Notwithstanding the conquest of Dakhiinkol, the 
Fughals could not exercise their suzerainty effectively. 



Three factore were mainly responsible for it. riist 
there was no energetic and sincffre officer of the 
Firza's calibre to settle the affairs? secondly, the 
inherent weakness of the Hajo administratl n * * 
internal dissensions made it almost imprdcticable u 
exercise their authority properlyj thiraly, due to 'lack 
of means of communication thie Kughals could not 
their sphere of control in many parts cu Oakninkol . 



CHhFTER-VI 



CONSOLIDATION OF IKFEPIAL AUTHOPT^Y IN FANPrr 
AND TKE PEACE OVEPTURF , 


The Kuahals enjoyed a brief per c<f r - e r i te 
before another round of conflict with the Koches broke 
out in the Khontadhat pargana of Kanrup. It ii.ay fce 
stated that elephant catching in the forests 01 t ai.rup 
forned an important part of fci siness cf t.fcfc f uyha? < . 

The local expert elephant cutclers were '-•nqaged fc: 
this job. An Imperial officer, Baqir who was entrusted 
with tlie task of this 'kheda' operations, picteed ur 
some quarrels with the elephant catchers. Troulrlf ot-e 
■'■rhen larqp number of elephant catchers were put tc < <ere 
punishment by him. The victims then rose in or>o n ; 
llion killing Baqir and many Kuahal soldiers. Profcafclv 
they were also inspired by the rebellion cf tie 1 oc 
people in Dakhinkol. The iirpalpable presstre o: roreign 
rule and harassment of the native Koch subjects adversel> 
effected their morale. Gradually the rebels intensi- 
fied their activities ano even occupied ciilan, a ror;g- 
hold of the Imperialists. The Hajo administratio.n 
despatched a regiment under Paja satrajit to put aowr: 
the insurrection. But the Kughal force was ma sacred 
by the rebe1s. 



The Subadar of Bengal was very much disturbed 
over this critical situation. As the fouzdar of ’aj<. 
had sought for heavy reinf orcement from Benaal, tbe 
subadar was worried to find out a suiteble man t => ■ 
the expedition. Once again the subadar considerei 
Nirza Nathan to be most fitted commander of the new 
expedition. The Nirza's earlier experiences in Kar.rup 
enabled him to penetrate the wealcness of t.be Koch in- 
surrections. But the Mirza had already exr ressed hip 
desire for reat in view of his involvement in prolonged 
wars in Kamrup. Despite his reluctance, the Sufauar 
asked him to proceed to Kamnap to quell the Kor>> rebe- 
llion. Another factor prompted the dubauar tc -je 

K irza Nathan to Kamrup. He received a number of 
complaints against the Hirza from aany officers of ^ajo. 
Apparently he was not happy to be in the company of 
this offlcer at Dacca. 

The Imperial force consisting of on^ and 

twenty mansabdars, one hundred and fortv 'firinqj^*, 
eight hundred matchlocKmen, fifty war boats arrived at 
Goalpara, on the scuth bank of the Brahr.rtra. The 
Nuchals then launched their attack on tl e enemy. 1 T ater. 

^Borah, K.I., Baharistan-i-Ghaybi, pp.649-65C . 
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another Iirperial fcorce under the comir'and of paja 
FaQhunath and Firza Baqi also joined. 

Having achieved a great victory, the f 
proceeded to Rangamati to recover the Fi c.nt eoh t region 
from tiie clutches of the rebels. Another contingent of 
force commanded by Shaikh Kamal marcheu on to the inte ■ .or 
of Dakhinkol as rebellion also spteaa to this reg_.cn in 
the niear. time. It is, hov’ ver , diilicuic to acct; 
view cf the Baharistan that the f ugitals -htre invo> £ -d 
in a war with Assam at this stage. No reference is 
available in the lccal chronicles about such inoj der> . 


On reaching Pangamati the Nirza found t 1 - e 

rebels had already fled to Gilah. I.ater the enemy 

hide-outs were traced out in a dense forest. ^he rebels 

under the command of Bhabachand, a brother of • arihhshit 

Narayan challenged the enemy. The inexi trience d th rebel 

could not stand for long against the experienced an^ expe r t 

Nughal soldiers which dncluded some r ortuguese soldiars 

also. Once again the weakness of the rebels was exposed 

and the Nughals took advantage of this position .Bhabachand 

was driven from pillar to post until he retired to a hiily 

3 

place, south cf the Brahmapucra, named ’ T 'i.l:unia. 

2 Borah # K.I., Op.cit ., p.650. 

^Tukunia - There is a village named Tukura n-ar tne 
Tukreswari temple on the top of a hill, by the si i- of the 
south Trunk road, about 15 k.m. north-east of n.ode-r Goal- 
para town. The Hindus worship the Goddess Kan akhy of this 
temple just as Nother Goddess Kamakhya of the ^lla< al Hill 
rrobably the Fughals pursued the rebels t6 thi3 part of 
Koch territory. The village Takura (Tukunia) and the ^emrle 
of Tukreswari fall within Habraghat mouza of the Knontaghat 
pargana. 
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Having cleared Rangamati and Gitah fror the 
clutches of the Koch rebels, the Kirza itarched on to 
Dakhihkol in search of Bhabachand. At T- rura tr- 
challenge of Bhabachand was thrown back unc finail/ * 
handful of Koch army was broken up. 4 Bhabachand retired 
to unknown place. The family msnbers oi Culiz iiwn 
were taken prisoner by Bhabachand earlier v«re released. 
Firza Nathan later proceeded to his off icial r^sidence 
at Sualkuchi. 


The sporadic Koch insurrectdions, hoc-ever, ron- 
tinued. The fughals sent another expedition to cc;sf 
the fresh rebellion of the Koches led by prince ,»du 
hayav in Dakhinkol. The two forces met near Bokc . ’ i 
bdance of victory was in favour of the vuohals. 't-e 
Koch prince was wounded and fled away. Further operation 
were postponed till the next year due tc reiny seasoi 
and the Mirza also left for sualkuchi. 

It may be admitted that Mirza Nathan faced the 
insurrections of the local chiefs with unflinching 
courage and unfailing resources. In recognition of his 
services, the Subadar promoted hirr in rank anc also 
honoured him with a new title , 'shital) Khar *. i’be 
Pargana of Khantaghat was also assigned to hin a? lagir.' 

4 

Borah, N .1. , Op.cit. , p.66 2,; Bhattacharyo , . ., 

Op.cit. , p.231. 

^Borah, N.I ., Qp .cit., pp. 666-667.; Bhati ctchar^ : , 

S.N., Or.clt, p.234. 
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An uneasy lull prevailed throughout Dakhinkol for o 
brief period following the defeat of Jadu Fayak. 

riseansions eccurred again among tir/ r nui 
officers at Hajo. At this juncture, Shaikh vc-wl ;ied. 
He was succeeded by Hirza Bahram as the sardar (fauzdar) 
of Hajo. Mir safi was reinstated in th^ office of the 
Diwan to administer the revenue affairs. 

Fut all was not well in T akninkoi. Fresh 
rebellion under Jadu Nayak, stutborr. l^ader, trov.e- 
out causing concem to the Kughala. The handling of 
repeated revolts of the native people required al e 
talents ana dexterity o£ Mirza Nathan. imnediutel' a 
the outbreak of the rebellion, the Kirza marched tc 
Bhujmala. He was challenged by Jadu with about Pcx> 

Koch paiks. The Mughal commander was n:. Isss ined 

to bring Jadu to heel and to prevent further rebei ton. 

A terrible battle took place. Jadu was conpe'u ] r d to 
retreat to the hill side and take shelter in the territo 
of Paja Nilrangili, the ruler of the fourth series of 
the hills of the upper hill regions.^ consequentl} 
the Mirza won over this hill vaja through his ciij lomatjc 
skill. The latter offered his subrrission to t.he M qhals 
Mirza Nathan also promised to make him the chief 1 
of all the Rajas of Dakhinkol if he coulb hand over 

^Borah, M.I., Op.cit., pp .684-685. 
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Jadu Nayak and members of his family to the tughaio. 

Lured by this false promise , Paja Nilrangili lote’' 

7 

managed to hand over Jadu Nayak to the Nughals. r,T he 
five commanders of Jadu »ere taken prisoner an > <- w leh 
under the feet of the elephants as orderei by -1 irz j. 

The koch chief and his associate Kanu Daloi an<i their 
family members were brought to suaikuchi. "ne victory 
of the Imperialists gave a finishing touch to their 
earlier victories. Indeed, the Koch hero v<is trapped 
anc although his military skill was no r< atch to that of 
the Nirza's, he fought with utmost valour so to 
bring about the disposition of the Imperial 4 f,rr.i tv. 

The capture of J adu was made possible only wit 1 ‘■ne 
help of the native subjects of the hill Faja. Kirza 
Nathan suitably rewarded the officers who were instru- 
mental in capturing the Koch Chief with pronoti.cn ir. 
their ranks. Manu Daloi obtained his freo^-. ■ - .vina 
a tribute of Rs.5000/~ to the fughals, 1 t h > r 

under surveillance of Habib JTian at th' * ’r.ch.J ou^'-ost 
of Jumuria. Since then nc reference has been made in 
the Baharistan about the fate of Jadu r’ayak. This n ay 
be due to the fact that the Nirza wae .. <_i ired to leave 
immediately for Bengal to join the rebel vrince shah 7af<ar . 

7 

Borah, K.I., Op.cit ., p.6es. 

8 Cumruddin # M. # 'Life and Times oc Fr:.nce ' v^-c 1 

Bakhsh' , p.4. 
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^hus carne to an end a lona era of atruggle betvjeen the 
Mughals and the chiefs of riakhinkol. 

Although Kirza Nathan conquere . ct e vhoi 
Dakhinkol it did not lead to establishina a ^ rr, anent 
footholu over there . Nor th.e invasion could give r er- 

S 

manent hold against the Assamese. was lue tc 

two reasons. First, after the departure of the >• 
there was no energetic and eff lcient of f. icor ii K n i 
to settle the affairs properly. secondly, the inherent 
weakness of the Hajo administration due to inf ighting 
and aissensions airong the officers prevented therr rrom 
looking into the affairs in Dakhinkol. 

S.N. Bhattacharya says, 

"The Nughal authority was now firn.l^ esta- 
blished. The chieftains of upper and lover 
hill regions were made to feel the w?iql"t 
of iughal arms and were rendertd incar^i 1<- 
of swerving from the path of loyally to 
the Emperor. The Rajas of lower hill 
region were tactfully removed from their 
domains and kept under close surveillance 
and made to dance attendance at the vice- 
regal court. "1° 

The leamed author further says that a liberal pcli.cy 

was followed towards the Rajas of Khamranga and Filrangili. 

They were reinstated in their domains after tl.ey had 

acknowledged Imperial vassalage cirjd promised to hortour 

no rebel any more. 11 Be that as it may # evidence suggests 

^Gogoi , p., The Tai and the Tal Kingdoms. p.:• 71. 
l0 Bnattacharya, S.N., Op.cit. , p.240. 

1L lbid. 
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that the Kirza did not get stifficient time to conso- 
lidate his authority in Dakhinkol. Rather, th' orranQf- 
ments made by him proved to be ad hoc nature. K any of 
the vanquished Chieftains of Dakhinkol were v t uo'.t 
to D*cca and compelled to stay there as oaptives. ”he 
hill chiefs acknowledged the Imperial s’-'ay only noninally 
and that too far a short period. Tt vas clained t;.-.at 
never during the remaining period of J^ianc.ir's reign 
or the long reign of his son # do the historians record 

any more ctruggle between the Kuflhals anb t'r.e hill 

17 

Chiefs. But the fact was that in the eightk year of 
Fhah Jahan's reign fresh hostilities occurter he*- '."°n 
the Ahoms and the Fughals . The Ahon Kinq T 'rat v " ingk 
summoned the hill Chieftains and the latter agreed tc 
fight. the Fussalmans back.^ The long silence ti at 
witnesced following the departure of Flrza Fathan in 
1624 till 1635 was not indicative of conti**r V 1 ' J ty 
to the Empire. Absence of hostility di nc* i 
aoquiescence. Both the Mughals and thc > oj <• -r-r t eci 
at peace and some efforts v?ere nade towards cc.nc 1 usior 
of a permanent peace. At a later staae, sometime in 
1637, i ir liauddin, who came to the a.i ■ 1 liussalam, 
vas rectuired to deal with the rebel zat inoar* of 

12 Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit., 

1 

Gait, E.A., A History of Assam, - .11;. 
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Dakhinkol. The latter sufcsequently subrritteu t.o u a 

Imperial commanderruring this perioo cf lull, 

Raja Balinarayan and Chandranarayan of Kacaihari cc-n- 

tinued to harass the Mehantnedans in Dakhinkol, rrin irily 

on their own account, thouoh very often aided by the 
15 

Ahom King. It is evident fro rr the Ahor. drtroniclc 
that the hill Chiefs generally maintained theii f.rien- 
ship with the Ahom monarch till the end of the Al.or 
rule in .Hssam. 16 

Though handicapped by internoi oissensior . in 
thelr official camp at Rajo, tiie I-ughals enero da- 
tively stronger after the suppressior of the i vo’ ts 
in different parts of 1 an.rur . I ir?c Nathan mu^t 
given the credit for consolicatint tfie Imper ia] fco] d . 

The success of tfcie Fughals was n ainly due to tfc* it 
superiority in arms and military tactics. o oiri: ai- |7 a t.o 
them # the local Koch tropps, both rank ana fil.- J 
leaders were an ateurs . T 'fc.c genius lik'- ' anuroid, tartu 
Nayak # Parsuram were frustrateo by 1 ack of train- ; 
soldiers. The efforts ultimately failed. rh t e abj v of 
obedience, the determ.ination to suff°r harcshb ar.d tfcie 

■*- 4 Gait, Op.cit., p.117,; r lockn - J. C'. , 

187?, Ft.I. 

15 Bhattacharya, F.N., Op ,cit ., p.?40. 

l6 Rajkumar, S., fcilachal, 1963, ?n i irsu-s - H -tasi 
Jayantia Farbatar Uttar Kasariya r a j a -.ru ^aja r , * 

pp. 299-302. 



inner cohesion provided a moral superior t-o inv\ r ’'’!C;. 

It was this quality which gave the Kughals their early 
success. To add to this, the assistance rendered fcv 
a number of Koch paiks to the cause of the hughals 
weakened the position of the local rfciefs. m ,V: s" - :ter 
of Pajd Lakhsminarayan and his roch troor ? alsc ccrt-r 
buted much to the success of the imperialists. 

The advent of the rebel prince Shah Jafcidr. j 

Bengal and the death of Ibrahim Khan in 1624 at i:, 

battle of Akbamagar created confusion not only ir Benqa) 

but also in Kanirup. The political situation in the 

north-east of the Kughal smpire underwent a great c, anqe 

for nearly two years. During the Viceroyaltr . ' afc at 

Khan in Bengal (1626) # Balinarayan again cai.e Cut of his 

refuge, marched across Dakhinkol and seized Ltki^u-i’- 

(extreme south-west comer of nakhinkol). rractirally 

the whole of Dakhinkol was overrun by hir and the *'uqha1 y 

failed to dislodge him. Takinq acvantage of tfce .,. e ,k - 

ness of the Bengal govemment , the fc.ill chi^ftuir? ri 

17 

the Koches in Dakhinkol stopped paying tribute. It 
also affected tfcre fortunes of the Koch K ing Lakhsr i -rayan. 
Kirza Nathan was recalled by Sfciah Jahan and he r.rcc ied 

^Roy , A.C., History of Bengal , p,15B. 
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to Bengal along with the Koch Raja and ctheT > iot 
officials to support the cause o£ the rebel prince. 
Lakhsndnarayan perhaps desired to try his fortunes ir. 
the prevailing confusion in Imperial politics. i'j.nce 
he had been living in sen i exile at i- ajc, natui al' 
he was willing to return to tiis Kir:pdor. . n ut ' i « 
desires were not fulfilled. soon after Shah Jahar. w«s 
defeated and left Bengal. Thus all hopes of th* 3 ' r.c v 
Raja vanished. Lakhsminarayan changed his allen* ar.c 
to Jahangir after the defeat of Shah Jahan (Novcr ner , 

16 24). The Koch Raja was required to stay at Vaio 
till his death in 16213A.D. 18 

Shah Jahan was pleased with th^ assi-r ore 
offered by Kirza Nathan and others of Kamrup to the 
cause of the rebels. In recognition of thicir cw>> v j r .«=><= 
he issued ’farman’s to Kirza BahranrRaja LakJasn ir ar ayar 
and Raja satrajit thus # "you should not stop beycnd 

the orders and advice of Shitab Khan .. Be ut ai, - 

19 

doing in your work." Later Mrz® Bah.ran, tht £Cuv:..ai 

was dismlssed at the instance of Shitab Khan. He was 

20 

succeeded by zahid Khan. rvidently Kirza Notl «r > = •'oye 

^Gogoi, T., Op.cit . , p.355. 

19 Borah # K.I. # Op.cit ., p.703. 

20 Ibid., p.709. 
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the patronage of the rebel prince and exercised his 
influence over the adininistration at Hajo. 

Shah Jahan stayed at Dacca only for seven aays 
and then proceeded to Patna after making necessary 
arrangenent in Bengal and the Koch territory. shitafc 
Khan joined the rebel prince for the conquest of ratna 

and subgequently he was appointect the fouzdar at 

21 

Akbarnagar. However , loyalties criss-crossea and 
Dorab Khan* Shah Jahan's appointee in Bengal after tlie 
death af Ibrahim Khan, deserted and refused to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the rebel prince after his 
return march froir Patna. This frustrated all hopes 
of the prince and confusion prevailed in the ^engal 
Suba. Unable to maintain his hold in nengal, he 
returned to tiie Deccan. He was finally pardoned by 
his father in 1625. The rebellion however, causea 
much damage to the Empire. The real leader of che 
Imperial force in suppressing the revolt was t- ahahat 
Khan an Afgan mansabdar. He was promoted to the higfcer 
rank and consequently appointed Subadar of nenga] ior 
his conspicuous services to the empire. Dorab Khan « 
traitor by nature, was later executed by the Ir prr j alists.^2 

o 1 

Roy # A.C. , Op.citi, p.128. 

22 

Joannes# De Laet, (trans. Holyland), The Empire 
of the Great Kuqhals, p.215. 



S.N. Bhattacharya states that the death '• '-.hirrh 
( 16 27 A.D.) was followed by the end of pacific ano 

non-interferring phase of the Iniperial polic\ in foct 

23 

Behar. As a matter of fact, however, there had 
been sporadic Koch insurrections mainly in '■'akhinkcd 
and the hughal&were naturally involved in queliiny 
the disturbances prior to 1623. Nearly for five years 
proceeding the death of the Eiriperor, the Kughals 
followed a passive policy in the north e^st frontier. 

The closing years of the reign of Jahangir were i .a 
by weakness and chaoa in the Imperial court. pesnite 
this fact, the sul adar of Bengal took effective steus 
to suppress the successive revolts in th<? Koch terr : tor y. 

Ever since the conquest of Kamrup, tl e T -i -f 
administration witnessed frequent auarrels and con- 
spiracies in its own camp. During the perioc: of ' fiah. 
Jahan's rebellion fresh quarrels broke out. .r utterrt 
was made to come to terms with che ihons; hut he 
negotiations broke down. The Nughals were, too di?- 
organised to carry on the war effectively and contenteci 

themselves with holding Hajo and a few other stronq- 

24 

23 

Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit ., p.16 2. 

24 Gait, A Hlstory of Assam, pp .69-70. 
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B .F.Saks .'na aamits that the political conajtiori 

of north-east India at that time was by no neotr,s : i‘f 

frorn conplications. ‘Kan rup was in the non inal r: i ie 

of the Kughal officer, Shaikh (hirza) /■ahid. mo senous 

trouble occurred in this region for about a decace 

because of the reluctance of the Ah.om King to invoJve 

himself in a quarrel with the Fuqhals by inter^er in- 

in the politics of Kamrup. T » T eary of prolonged r iqhtinc, 

the Assamese remained indifferent and rather a 

?5 

policy of non-intervention. 

During this period of poiitical turr.cil , datra;i 
the Fughal thanadar of candu # occupied a ver\ rrivilegea 
po44tion and unchecked power. He even refused tc corry 
out the Imperial orders. satrajit even established ni s 
position firmly and independently with the help :»f tr.e 
Par Phukan , the Govemor of V’estern Assair.. 

FirzaNathan now investea in oignity as sr.it ah 
Khan, distinguished himself on many occasions us ^ re 

officer and a great warrior of the Fughal . Fe had to 
leave the Koch territory in the interest of t.Ve 
prince. Apparently. he wanted to cury favour witr r> ie 

^sakeena, B.P. # History of Shah .^ahan of oc li i. 


p .115 
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rebel prince for further aggrandisement. >- 

suppression of the revolt, he was naturally deprived 
of his share in the administration by the Pul aoar . 
Bengal. It is to the credit of Kirza Nathan ti at. 
excelled his contemporary- Nughal qenerals. TJ e rnr- 
ducted the wars at tiroes almost singlehandeo ar,d 
with doqqed determination against conspiracies of ; is 
own nen. His endeavour brought victory and glory tc 
the Empire. Even the Sutadars nisunderstood ;.ir .1 
put hin to difficult situations. 

For sometime between 1624 and 1627 f ain. ;*.\ii ; < 

uncle of rarikhsit and the Chief of Beltola exercised 

his sway as far as the Koroibari region. Catr iii , the 

naval comn>ander of pandu made attempts tc c.i. l ■> 3• •=* 

F amh But the timely arrival of 2000 Kadis (archer ir 

aid of Kamu from the Ahoms warded off tl e danger. / ^ "he 

relation of Kamu wtth his Kinsman, nal inarayar b^c -irr 

strained when the latter rut ; adhu i''ayaV son of f arru 

to death for rebellion.^ 7 f*u then fled tc Iuki out 

of fear. Both the Ahoms and Balinarayan failea tc brint 

28 

Kanu back from Luki. Frobably he was also ^ncci r a.qec 
by satrajit and the Bar Fhukan not to come as tf'- 1 

2 fc Gogoi # r Qp.cit. , p.371. 

27 

Bhuyan. s.K., Kamrupar Buranji, p.30. 

Gogoi, P., Op.cit., pp.371-72. 



by the Ahoms. These t-wo officers had in the reant ire, 

iraintained secret liaison for their selfish cjains. 

Later on, Satrajit sent a messenger to rratap r:_ 

with the promise to arrest Kamu. ' r he Swargadeo ir 

tum sent three Katakis, viz., Ratna Kandali, .TabarVhar- 

and Ekadah to satrajit with orders of arrest of Namu. 

But contrary to all promises, satrajit, apparentlr , 

out of fear of the fouzdar and also the fear of " osing 

the Barphukan's friendship, allowed f- anu to eacape 

to Bengal. This action greatly enraged the Ahoir V.irg 

and he sent orders to the Bar ihukan to capture 
29 

satrajit. Kanu was alao suspectfid of transmitting 
the secrets of Assam. to the subadar of L acca. 

Keanwhile, some efforts were made by r r<4 tap 

Singha tov/ards the restoration of pern anent pt acf in 

the frontier. He sent one Birina Kataki to v och r aja 

30 

T.akhsminarayan with a metriinonial proposal. ^he Voch 
Paja was equally anxious to restore peace in tLie \ och 
territory and so he immediately welcomed the proposal. 
But this did not materialise due to the Koch -aj's 
sudden death (1627). Subsequently Birukaji, vhc cr. 

Gogoi, P., Op.cit ., p.372. ; Bhuyan, s.K., 

K amrupar Buranji , pTSoT" Gait, Qp.cit ., pp.113.114; 
Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.clt. , p.259. 

30 Barua, G.c., Ahom Buranjl , p.112. 


earlier occasion, negotiated peace proposals or betalf 
of the Kughals visited the Ahoir court. P<irnaray«! , r 
of Lakhsrrdnarayan was not in favour cf givina 1 is 
sister in iriarriage to Pratap singha. Birukaji ho'*vf r, 
expressed his desire to offer his aaughter to ti.c j : or 
King. considering it as a good guesture, rratap ^j.igha 
sent two letters through Birukaji to satrajit m husalair, 
the fouzdaa: seeking their points of vievr. ^v.-. > v. d al 
officers readily accepted the proposal. \c cor iinoi v, 
Lakhsmipuria Birukaji's daughter ’-ras offereo to th • t'inc 
and the grand daughter Kempuria to the Klnn's son 

■a 1 

Chao-ngi-Gohain with rich dowries. ^o cer. ent the 
bond of friendshj.p, the fouzdar offered t\-to horses and 
two attendants, namet Kaya and Ashan as dowry to tne 
brides. Raja satrajit also presented the brides ••i-.th 
two horaes and other valuable articles incluuinc f-'O 
attendants* named, Ran> Khan and chakravarty. Thc ni^e; 
were accompanied by a company of n en, both n ale ana 
f emale. 


The matrimonial relations could not ho’-^ve , 
tring peace bet%-reen the two powers. Lakf.sriinarav tr 
sincerely endeavoured to restore peace and wir.h ;T 3 


3l Barua # G.C., Op.cit., p.113 



death all such hopes were chattered. c ^trajit, „ 
shrewd politician, had been maintaining friendly 
relations with the Bar Phukan for some time. He also 
exercised much influence upon the fouzdar of Fajo. 
Making his position firm, he ’>»asinnDway i.nclined to 
see any more for peace settlement between the two 
powerful rivals. He supported the inarriage of the 
Ahom King only to piease the latter. satrajit's 
subsequent actions against the niove for reconcil ia*- j on 
prove beyond doubt that he was mAinly instrunent in 
frustrating all attempts in this direction. HaO a 
treaty of peace been concluded at this stage, the 
course of Assam History could possibly have been 
different. 

Three Assamese traders named sonari, Farahari 
and Joyhari in course of their trading actlvities 
visited Decca without the knowledge of their king. 

They volunteered to help in settllno peace wlth :.?sam 
and reported the same to the “ubadar of Dacca. rT T- 
Subadar welcomed the proposal and sent two enpissarles, 
named r ashid Khan and Gopal along with the Assaires<= 
traders to Gargaon. They carried with them necers ry 
credentials, plenty of presents and an epistle tr i 
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the Nawab addressed to the Ahom King. T hey arrived 

33 

at Kurua and the report of their arrival vxap co. ru- 
nicated to the Barphukan. The viait of the fughal 
irission was not welcomed by Patrajit. His ulterior 
object was to play-off the Ahoms against the Kudhals 
for personal aggrandisement at Karr.rup. He realise i that 
he could continue as a powerful leader only v;itt 
friendship of the Barphukan. The latter also enjoyed 


a comfortable position in view of political tension 

in the western frontier of Assam. Thus to frustiate 

the peace mission satrajit devised a plan to pla} upon 

the mind of the Barphukan. He wanted ti;at tiie Barphukan 

should either retain his friendship or imneoiatel^ 

dismiss the mission. satrajit ultimately succeeded in 

dissuading the Barphukan from entertaining the mission 

lest it should eventually lead to failure of his r.lans 

34 

ti.at he had been making with the Barphukan. so a? 
advised by Satrajit, the Barphukan sent his brother 
Lachan.Deka and a sajati to Gargaon only to rerort to 
the King a distorted vArsion of the mission. Tt was 
made clear by the Barphukan that the mudois huu violated 
the norms of diplomacy and furnished all secret inforration 


32 Gogoi, P. # Qp.cit . # p.373. 

33 Kurua r opposite to modern Guwahati on the north 
Bank of the Brahmaputra. 

34 Er.uyan # S.K. # Op.cit . # p.2B. 
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atout Assair. to the Subadar of Pengal . The ^ar^huV-n 
further reported that the traders had negotiated tte 
peace proposal without the royal order. On receif t of 
the report, the King expressed his strong indignation 
and held the traders responsible for bringing oisgrace 
to him and his kingdom. The King cci 1 : ot tolerate 

such interference in politics by oioinary traders arc 
remarked that 'he is a trader anu siioulu therefoi- , 
n ind his business of trade alone, v.t.y ehould he 'or mg 
Bengal ambassadors?' The actions of the traders vere 
thus considered a crime ana the ti.ree traders were 
killed under orders of the King. The Kughal rissiot. 
was sent back without any audience with the King.^ 

This incioent bears testimony tc ti.e fact t:.«t 
Satrajit exercised much influence upon tiie Bar 
and all attempts to make peace between ti.e two i_ove rs 
were frustrated by the former. The relations of c. - 
three Assamese traders later went to the i ing ano 
showea hini the pearls, gola ona oti vr valuable ^rtic les 
brought by the traders ana tiie Nawab's agents tor • 

King. Tbey also reported to the King about tr.e ; . st 
intention of tiie traders as well as the conspirac'. r 
the Bar phukan and Satrajit. The acticn of th< P.at : l.uKar* 

3 §aksena # B.F. # Op.c it., p.115; Gait, Qp.cit ., p,113> 
Bhuyan , S .K ., Op.clt •, p".2P . 
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now created suspicious in the roind of the Kinq jnd 

the King realised that something was wrong with the 

Barphukan and Satrajit. The Ahom King was now #.«r- 

mined to punish satrajit by having him arresteo. u 

the Barphukan did not take effective step in this 

regard due to his friendship with Satrajit. The Vrorr. 

King advised the Barphukan to capture uatrajit by any 
36 

means. AccordJLngly the Barphukan arranged a meeting 

through Bhelai sajati with Raja satrajit on th-'- cands of 

Umananda apparently for mutual friendship. 'r’he atioit 

officers at Kajalimukh discussed the strateqy of the 

meeting and then proceeded downstream the Brahmaputra with 

one hundred and five boats and reached Umananda. Sitrajit 

too , came with fifteen boats and a few followers (h arch/ 

37 

April # 16?9) . The Barphukan was assisted by ti.e ],u v ans, 
Pajkhowas and Hazarikas of Kajalimukh. Langi Parphuk-jn and 
satrajit cordially received each other by embrices, sat on 
the same ertibroidered carpet. Bot of them exchangtd ;.rvsvnts 
satrajit was presented with a gold mahar, one hunirec 
girdles, thirty blankets ana seven oxen. satrajit 
reciprocated by presenting to the Barphukan, fventy 
embroidered carpets, sixty pieces ot embroidered clotlies 
and twenty pearl wreaths. Although the neetinc; started 

36 Bhuyah, S.K., Op.cit ., p.29. 

37 Ibid ., p.29. 


vrith a cordial atmosphere a suspectina satrajlt jap 
on guard. After a brief exchange of pleasantriep, 
Satrajit left the meeting and dashed to Pajo 5 n < • ty. 

Apparently the incident caused much surprise to 1 . 

In allowing satrajit to leave the meetinq # 3f! the 
Barphukan violated the instructions issued «arl icr- o\ 
the King. 


The action of the Parphukan raiseci ap-nrehensions 
in the Ahom camp. It revealed the fact that the T Ai-'tukar 
had acted under the guidance of satrajit. It _> s evident 
that the Barphukan allowed satrajit to escape f oi seif- 
interest. She swargadeo considered it sin.ply m 1 
play and held Langi Barphukan responsible for ir . 
Langi's previous action of duplicity in the rratte- ot 
envoys carrying the peace proposal from Dacca al.so 


38 

Barua, G.c., O p.cit ., p.llo? Bhuyan, s.y. # Cp.cit., 
p.29; Bhuyan # S.K. # Deodhai Ason P u ranji , p.119 - dai"t , 

Op.cit. # p.114. 

The Kamrupar Buranji and th.e :eo.ihai =-6m 'i-arfi 

depict a little different picture in regard to the descrio- 
tion of the presents exchanged betveen ri t '- k . ry.irf: . 
Further, according to these chronicles, satrajit st«y«d 
in the boat and rid not join the ccnf^renre cu* of ‘pit 
and apprehension. This view may not be coirect conside- 
ring the elaborate arrangemrnt n ade as has ber ( der icted 
in the Ahom Buranji. The views as recorded in the ^nom 
Puranji may be accepted as rorrect. In regara t r ♦ v iv-.e 
of the meeting as mentioned in tlie Kamrupar Buranji (lf-20 # 
Karch) appears to be wrong. rr ‘he ate given-tl.r -hor 
Buranji (Karch/April , 1624) may be accepted. ^nfr.ce 
was held after thie refusal of the hon Kinc to see the 
Mughal mission sent by Oasim Khan who becane the t», : , 
of Bengal in 1628. 
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incurred the displeasure of the King. Infact lanqi 
concealed important information and mis— reported tle 
object of the visit of the peace mission at the instance 
of satrajit. Pratap sindha was now fully convinced 
that the Bar Phukan had failed to discharge his nutiea 
properly on three occasions. ’Firstly, he failed to 
arrest Satrajit at Umananda; secondly, he was instru- 
mental in sendinq Kanu Govlnda to LuHi and thirdly, 
he del ibe^ately misrepresented the fact of the peace 
mission of rcicca* 1 Hence he punished the Bar onukan 
and his associate parbatia Barua with daath by starvation. 4C 
abhoypuria Meog (calleo also Neog’s son) succeedeu 
as Bar Fhukan in August, 1631. 

The failure to arrest satrajit led to seriou* 
consequences. ^ithin a few years' time the Ahoms ver« 
again involved in war. satrajit, knowing the intentlor 
of the Ahom King, became active again in order to take 
revenge upon the Assamese. 


In the absence of a capable ruler in Kcimrui , 
the political situation fully exploited by satralit. He 
seemed to have been in a commanding position in Kamrup 


39 Gogoi, 
40 


P.# Op.cit «, p.375. 


Barua, G.C., Op.cit. , p.llO,; Gait, Op.clt., 


p. 114 . 
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for about ten years (1674-1634) and the Bengal govern- 

ment reniained practically inactive as far as the aftairs 

of the north east frontier were concerned. He also 

managed to get most of the oakhinkol jagirs of f- irza 

Nathan as well as other retired officers for himself . 

On the authcrity of the accounts of a contemporary 

Jesuit traveller , Stephen cecellc, s.F. Bhattacharya 

says that 'Satrajit occupied an exalted position .j.nci 

acquired immense power.' 'T’he paja, through his cnow- 

ledfip and position, stands very high throughout the 

country as we (the travellers) noted at Azo (Hajo), 

where the people in the streets «heered hin as if he 

41 

was their sovereign". 

Due to the indifferent and non-intervention 
policy of the smpire a period of conparative peace 
followed for nearly ten years (1674-1634). Fov^ver, 
within a few years hostilities were resumed between 
the Ahoms and the Nughals. They were now drawn into 
open and direct warfare which draqoed or. intern ittentlv 
till 1687. 


41 Bhattacharya, s.N. , Op»cit. # pp.745-746. 




RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES 
( 16 29 - 1639 ) 


The diplomatic conference of Umananda w^s 
arranged with a view to ensuring the arrest of dic 
Satrajit/ the MuQhal commander of pandu. On many occa- 
sions he was proved to be a traitor to tfie Ahon s. t 'or 
sometime, the Ahom King was waiting to pick up a clue 
to capture satrajit. The former was equally consc ious 
not to inflict any damage to the Kughals in view of 
prevailing peaceftil atmosphere in the frontier. satrajit 
on his part, knowing his own fault was trying to ^vade 
arrest, although outwardly he had no quarrel with the 
Ahom King. The latter was also well aware that the 
Barphukan and Paja Patrajit were in good terms and bcth 
were enjoying their positions quite comfortably with 
least care to their respective govemments. i’rder strict 
royal instructions most of the Ah*om nobles stationeo ir> 
lower Assam attended the conference along withi the c ar 
Fhukan. As invited, satrajit also attended the ccrfrrenc^ 
held on the sanas of Umananda. with his followers. - Ithough 
the conference opened in cordial atmosphere, satrojit, 
apprehending his danger, soon left th.e conference vit: 
his followers. The attempt to capture th.is Kugha] conr. jn- 
der thus had gone in vain. 



For nearly seven years after the failure o* tt e 
diplomatic conference of umananda (1629), there was ric- 
direct conflict between the two great powers. The ro- 
vincial government of Bengal remained content ’-'i th 
merely retaining their authority in Kanrup. Pue to tne 
weakness of the Hajo administration and also in tr.e 
absence of proper guidance and initiative of the Trr ri^l 
court, the Mughal Officers of Kamrup were very careful 
in not giving any offence to their powerful nelghbour - 
prevent open hostility. The extinction of almost nl 
disturbing elements as a result of about fifteen ye s 
of war paved the way for a new phase in Ahom-Kugha3 
relations. A Scholar remarks "The numerous Koch ».,veri- 
turers and the Hill-Chiefs of Dakhinkol were now gone, 
and the deadly pastime must once more be played out by 
the two parties only."* 

The reign of Shah Jahan marks a new epoch in th ■ 
Ahom-Mughal politics. a period of compai ative peare ms 
followed by a period of informal hdstility which ultimatel^ 
led to a change of Kughal diplomatic policy. 'i'hus - 
reversion of the policy of status quo to armed hcstilitv 
followed. The political exigencies necessitateo resumptior 
of hostilities between the two powers which continue. tiJ ’ 

^Bhattacharya, S.N., Kughal North Bast Frontler 
Pollcy , p.250. 




the main isaaes were fought out by the eighties of the 
seventeenth century. ,IT * T hile peace, harirony aro oo^j- 
will marked the Imperial relations with Koch r, ehar / 
bitter and undisguised hostility started with 'ssar. 
within few years of the accession of r>hah Jahan.’’' "ir- 
narayan, son of Lakshminarayan, being an incompeter.t 
tuler (1627-1632) continued to pay regular tribute to 
the viceroy and there was nothing to uisturb the teace- 
ful and amicable relations established auring th-- i ^st 
decade of Jahangir’s reign. His successor, Pranr.ar ayoii 
(1632-1666) remained loyal till the war of succession 
(1658) and readily responded to tiie appeal of Islan Khan, 
the viceroy to help him in his campaign against -ali- 
narayan and the Assamese. 

After having firmly established his position 
Shah Jahan turned his attention towards the affairs of 
the north-east frontier of his empire. The resumotion 
of hostilities was not # however# the result of the 
aggressive. Iirperialism. The eastern region beyonu Ber.aal 
rarely engaged his attention " T,, ar with -nssam was urider- 
taken mainly to protect Kamrup. Had the Ahom King not 
encouragpd Balinarayan and taken up his cause , it is 
doubtful if so much time and energy would have beer 
wasted by the Mughals in that region." 2 great ; ^rt of 

2 B)eilttacharya # S.N. # Op.cit . # p.251. 

^ksena, B.F. # History of Shah Jahan of pelhl # p.115. 



the origin of the conflict was due to inept handli.no 
of the situation by the Hajo adr inistration ir th--? 
absence of definite diplomatic guidelines either fror 
D^cca or Delhi. The treachery of P<aja satrajit, t: ? 
most prominent officer of Kamrup next to the fouzd^r 
contributed much to the outbreak of fresh confllct . 

During the perioa from 16 24 to 1635, there r. ,id 
been commercial intercourse, at least informally, het’veer 
the two countries. The traders of both sides, move 
freely and exchanged goods with each other. ::viaer'+-1 • 
neither power was seriously thinking in terms of a-'y 
hostility. The Hajo Administration simply car’-ied ■■'■ut 
the policy initiated and inyiigorated by the Viceroy 
based on the traditional fon-»ard policy. 

An important feature of the history of Karrur 
of this period was the treacherous and diabolical acti- 
vities of Paja Satrajit, the thanadar of Pandu. •.nergeti 
crafty and ambitions, he had taken advantage of the 
political confusion in Kanrup consequent upon sbah J ir.-. r 1 
rebellion in Bengal with a view to enhancinQ his pover 
and influence. He became the de f acto ruler of v ar. rur 
for nearly a decade and dominatea the Ahom-Kughal scene 
to his best advantage. Anxious to consolidate his 
authority even at the cost of loyalty to the Pnp- ror, 



he entered into secret friendship with the ^dr ar 
of Assam and had succeeded in frustrating atternrt*- at 
peace made by Qasim Khan. as fex Satrajit still ccr’ti- 
nued his crafty ways and was instrumental in brinqinc 
ebout the prxstracted conflict^ 

On the authority of the padishahnarra a sch.olar 

says, 

"two factors, both political appear to hav^ 
been responsible for fresh struggle. "’he 
first was the asylum given by the /.hor Vinu 
to santosh Laskar and Jairarr Laskar, the 
chiefs of the paiks of Kamrup, who had souaht 
his protection, being sick of the huchal 
viceroy ltn the reign of shah Jahan."^ 1 

The two Kughal officers - santosh Laskar and Jairar. ' askar , 

took shelter in the Ahom territory shortly af t°r the 

conquest of the Koch Kingdom during the "'iceroyal*;- of 

Qasim Khan (1613-1618), ffoe successor of Islar Khan. 

Apparently the observation is wrong as it relates to 

earlier times. 

Harikesh Chowdhury, a flefaulting revenue otficer 
of Kamr\ip, evading payment of revenue of about Bs. t ive 
hundred and Gabharu Ray, another Chief fled to the .i.or 
territory. Abusalam, the fouzdar of Hajo, demanded 1 ror 
the Bar Phukan the extradition of Harikesh. Tfie \hoir 
king refused to hand him over on the plea that Ha’'ikogh 


"^Bhat tacharya, 
*Ibid. 


.N., Op.cit . , p.?60. 
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was a fugitive. According to Ahon< policy a ft.gitive 
should be given shelter. Frdtap e ingha further Isec 
the question of release of far.u Gcvindd, a va;,scd 
chief of the Ahorns who had earlier taken refuge ir t.he 
Mughal territory. He was not handed over to ti.e ;.ons 
as dejnanded, at the instance of Satrajit 6 . r\.et-> . n, 
Ahom Kinfl seized the wife and children of h arm aro 
carried tbem off to Jakhali as a retaliatory reasur . 
Another source of conflict was that a vratch doa i«-r) 
of the Mughal camp strayed into the Assamese .ornai-i 
but was not released by the Ahom frontiar off cials. Thi 
infuriated the Kughals. As a retaliatory stej thev 
captured three Assamese subjects fron near the Asurar 
Ali and had tortured them.' 'rhus complaints ara counter 
complaints were lodged fron lx)th sides. 

Satrajit, the tcoublesome Th an ad ar of n ciri c iu 
lodged complaints with the Ahom King to the effect that 
the Assamese with the support of the men of Kar,iup 
( f hekeri ) were found killing the Kussalmans iii '. 
frontier. The Ahom King pleadea ignorance of the 
incident. Ever since his escape from the Unananuo con- 
ference Satrarjit was trying to create troubles. -s 
intention was to provoke the Ahoms. Thus nis re.l ions 

& Gait # A History of Assam # p.26 2? Bhuyar, s •> 

Y amrupar Buranj’i ’,^'p'.'So^ 

Bhuyan, S »K» , 0^»cit. § p.3. 



with the King of Assam continued to be bitter. 
Phattacharya blames the Ahorr monarch ’for his ar-'o,^nt 
and hanghty attitude and his flagrant and persist^nt 
breach of the ordinary cannons of inter-state rel ations 

D 

and diplomacy. He further says that the sei io - ->f 

pro- ocations thus offered by the Ahom Kinq 

with t'ne aqgression of ^alinarayan compelled th.e 

Kughals to launch fresh warfare. «ut this view c mnot 

be accef ted straightway. The Kughals ->vere al=o tc 

great extent responsible for offering r rovocat ior- jp 

evident from the records of the local chronicles. ..■* . 

Satrajit nodoubt played a dirty game in creatLr.c v 4 -er 

feelings between these two powers c ontrary tr, r.t, d t 

Gait wrote, Xt is also doubtful, xf satraijit nage ronr. on 

cause with Balinarayan and encouraged th.e latter to 

push forward his boundary in the Dakhinfcol on thc '^cca- 

sion of the appointment of Islam Khan as the viceroy cf 
9 

Bengal. This observation is based on the raoishahnana, 
apparently surmicing that Patrajit had been dcirc a 
lot of mischief for quite a long time in collabor ati' r 
with some Ahom officials. There is however, nc sucl 
record in the local Buranjis in support of thic \Uv. 
probably Ealinarayan did it at his own initiative >’ith- 
out the instigation of satrajit. The fact thj<- b 

p 

Bhattacharya, S ,F . , O p.cit. , pp.'»©?-rf.3. 

Gait, Op.cit., p.114. 


9 
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conduct of Fatraj.it was known best to Balinaravari 
serves to aisprove\the latter hai aeted on ti ~ vrv'-- 

of satrajit. 


On the refusal of the King of Assam to release 
Harikesh, the Mughals sent a force under Shaikh m i 
and Fan.ua to seize him in the Assam territory. . . ' *..*d 
to inevitable clashes which lasted for nearly four y^ax s 
(1635-1636). The F.ohammedan force was opposed by ti.e 
Ahon.s led by Kalansu sandikoi near Bharali river 
Pratap singha was now determined to carry the war v . - 
the enemy's territory. As ordered by the King, cr.e Rar 
Fhukan invited all the frontier Pajas and the vr.i-fs 
(Hill Fajas) to Kajalimukh for a war council. ^esides 
Dharmanarayan, the prominent among those who assembled 
there were # the Rajas of Dimarua, ^arduwar, Faidhihari 
and Kajai Peja, Bamun Raja, Gukar Raja # aja f ansina -nd 
Raja Fupsing. They were offered ceremonial pr^sents 

and then asked to proceed against the Fohamred.mi r : 

11 

Company of the Ahom force. This incidant air.pl t • '■ • ‘■■s 
that the ^hom monarch still exercised great intli rce 
upon these frontier and Klll RajaG as a sovereigr inlvr. 

l0 Gait , Op.cit . , p.114* Bhuyan, o p.cic . , , .d. 

Bhattacharya, 5~.K T ".' # ' Op,cit . # p.?63. 

F. Gogoi has wr'o'ngly mentionea tr.e name oi r 
river as Barlia # which was well within thv * t r’ • vrri- 
tory, pp. 374 - The Tai ano the Taj Kingdoms . 

^^Barua, G.C., Ahom Buranji , p.H3> Gaj # Op.cit., 
p. 114.; Rajkumar, S. M'ilachal - 1963 - 2nc issue", pp’.'?99-302 
"Khasia Jaintiya Parbatar Uttar Kasariya Raja ..ru r aja 
Powali . " 
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In fcdrch, 1636 , the Ahon, corribined torce lec b> 

Khangla chetia # Harideka Laskar, the T’ihingid KazoiiXo 

saikon Hazarika marchea to pakhinkol and easily reouced 

the Kughal forts at Deoniha, Bantikot, Chaniaria »nc 

Nagarbera. The victors then encamped at rarinqa, on 

the bank of the river Koolsi for rest. The Inre^idlists 

lost many soldiers, including a general, besidcs qveat 

12 

quantity of arms and ammunieations. !> any floa ta 

Uttarkol. The Imperial army included some Pal-ut ~ ano 

Bengal Zan indars, viz. Hariram Rai, Prince , T oy Rinoha 

and others. Hariram nai was killed in th^ ,'ncour f 

Joy singha and shaik Farid were taken to custody <-• t _ 

13 

ember, 1636). 

After the conquest of rakhinkol, the .nhoi. 5 invaded 
.yaraighat. The Kughals tried hard to oefenc thei' cut 
posts at Aswakranta, Ruraighat and Panau which were 
properly guarded by Biran, Khan, Khosla Beg and Y^r iuli 
respectively. satrajit was in-charge of the fleet. r y e 
Ahioms advanced gradually anct erected new forts n-ur r & nfU: 
and Saraighat. soon the Fandu fort was corquerrea hy 
the Ahioms under the comimand of Dharmanarayan and Knanglai 

Chetia. The Nughals returned to AQiathuti, 'atrdit t. c , 

14 

fled froir. Pandu to Aglathuti# ^he fall of r andu was 
12 

Gait, Op.cit., p.115., Bhattachary^, - . , ,,'-'t., 

p.263, Bhuyan',’ , Kamrupar Buranjl , r.34. 

13 Bhuyan, S .K ., Cp.cit., p.35. 

14 

Ibid., p.35. Phuyan, s.K., peodhai .sor r vranji. 
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mainly due to the treachery of satrajit, who fftfed with- 
out givino any resistance, 15 

At this stage , seekers for peace went fort.h to 
the Ahom king at the instance of satrajit. ^he Ahorr 
Buranji alone records that satrajit and the Navah (fouzdar) 
having had a consultation, aent envoys to the »vcc'; son 
(Bar rhukan) who in tum sent them to Gargaon. 'T'he 
Katakis (envoys) thus reported, 'We have been sent here 
to tell you to put a stop to the war by making r<=ace 
and then open * hats ‘ and ' phats 16 The same chrooicle 
further records that the Ahom King agreed to the proposal 
and a peace treaty was concluded temporarily. .T.r . ade, 
however, expresses the view that the Swargadeo, con- 
vinced of the treacherous designs of satrajit, induced 
the Bar Pnukan to carry on the war with reaoubled ’vigour. 17 
Assuming that the peace proposals were initiated by the 
Kughals, in view of their serious losses and also lack 
of adequate preparations, it seems very unlikely tl.at 
a peoce treaty was really concluded. Knowing y. :id 
the evil designs of satrajit, the Ahorn king rejectea the 
proposal in all probability. Koreover, if there had been 

such a treaty, the details of the conditions woul' ..a V e 

15 ' ' -- 

Blochmann, J.A.S.B., 1872, Part I,j Bhottdc. rva. 

S.N., Op.cit., t >. 266'. 

Earua, G.c., Op.cit., p.116. 

17 — * • ** 

wade , J.P., 


An Account of Assair, , p. ; ,,7 
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been recorded. The fact remains that Sdtrajit, noto- 

rious for his machinations was alarmed at the loss of 

hhe Imperial out—posts and also escalation of the war 

on a large scale which might lead to the total ov»r. 

throw of the Kuohals from the Koch territory. T’h.e 

series of reverses definitely created panic in th^> Kuqhal 

camp. Another reason was that the Imperialists '--inted 

time in order to make preparations. The position beina 

very much unfavourable, they wanted to step hcstilities. 

The subsequent counter-invasion of the Kughals after 

the reinforcements from Bengal proves this fact. Accord- 

ing to Ahom diplomatic principles, the vanquished enemy 

should be dealt with severely and on no account peace 

18 

should be concluded. It is, therefore, quite probable 
that the King of Assam rejected the peace offer. 

Keanwhile, Abu Salam, the fouzdar sent urgent 

message to Islam Khan, the Subedar, who sent one thousand 

matchlock men under Tainal Abedin, together with two 

hundred war sloops and a large aroount of apnunitions and 
19 

money. The Imperialists strengthened by the reinforce- 
ments the Imperialists prepared for the counter-invasion. 
Abu s-alam remained at Hajo and Tainal .bedin was sent 
to Pandu. Hostilities were thus renewed at Agiathuti, 

16 

Goswami, S.C., Nitilatankur , p.l?. 

19 Gait, Op.cit ., p.115. 


saraighat and Fandu. It was also decided that i dl iud^in, 

the brother of Abu salana and Fazil Beg, an C'fficei uf 

Islarri Khan were to qarrison the thana and * t.ira! ed; - 

should push his ships as far as saraighat in order tc 

keep the Ahoms at bay. 20 a severe engagement followed 

near Pandu ana ultimately the Assamese were dislodged 

from the camp v;ith the loss of ships and cannons. t T ainal 

Abedin then quickly marched to Saraighat. rhe Pai ^huk 

vrtio commanded the Ahom troops was Bhot vhilst trying t 

rally his men. The Kughals advanced to Agiathuti 

and laid seiae to the fort. The Ahoms then retreated 

to Saraighat which was later beseiged by the enemies. 

For three days the Ahoms kept the Nohannadans at bay, 

but with the arrival of reinforcement, the 1 atter renevred 

the attack. The Ahoms were running short of atTunition® 

and were ftaeced to retreat after a hard fight for one 
22 

month. 

At this critical juncture Lamnakharu was aft ointed 
the Bar i hukan as a#vised by the Phukans and "ajkhowas . ?3 
Pratap singha immediately sent strong reinforcements 
as soon as he camie to know of the reverses. The new 
Bar Fhukan was accordingly tr.ade the Comn ander-in-Cr.iei 

Gait, O p.cit . , p.115.; rlochmann , J.a.s.B. 7' , 
Part I, Bhuyan, s.K., Kamrupar Buranjl , p.SS. 

21 Blochmann, JASB , 1872, Fart-I; Gogoi, r. # Therai 
and the Taj Kingdoms, p.375. 

' 2 Varua, G.C.', Op.ci t., p.117, Gait , Cp.cit., d. 1!5. 
Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit., p.266. 

93 ' ' ' 

Barua, G.r., Op.cit., p.118,; Bhattacharya, s.v 
Op. cit. ,pp. M7-268 . 
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of the Assainese force. Lacham Barua also acconparieo 
the troops as naval con.niander. In a bloody battl -- at 
Kajuli (Charland) on the Eraijnaputra betwet - r ar r 
Hajo a great number of soldiers fell dead on both -=ides. 
Kalansu Sandikoi died fighting. T he Ahoirs once nore 

2 

advanced and drove the t ohamn.edan fleet back to sualkuchi. 

Keanwhile, the branch of the nrahmaputra flowing 
by the side of Fajo dried up which prevented the Fughal s 
from ncving their fleet to attack. The Ahorr Buranji 
records that a firingi (European), in the services of 
the f ohairaedans, while trying to sheat a vulture, was 
captured by the Assamese at Sualkuchi. One Laiphrang- 
Jang broughtthe‘f iringi'later to Gargaon and produced 
him before the King.^ The Kughal fleet still rer ained 
at Sualkuchi in-charge of Kohamrr.ad salih Karbu, f-c.jlis 
Biyajid ana satrajit. No sooner had Jainal /\becin left 
for Hajo than the Ahorns with nearly five hundreo ships 
attacked the Imperia]. fleet and gained a decisive 
victory at the island of the Brahmaputra (Kajuli). The 
Kohammedans were coir.pletely routea. several ships, 
three hundred guns and one hundred sixty swords, tesioes 

24 Barua, G.C., Op.cit ., p.llP; T - T ade J.p., Op . ci t ♦, 
p.296; Gait, Op.cit., p.116. 

25 

Gogoi, P., Op.cit ., p.375. Acccrdincj to hin. t:,. 
name of the new p ar rhuJfan was 'Lan-NonQ-Shen'. 

^Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit ., p.?6f; Gait, 0 r ,-cl t ., 
p . 116; Parua, G.r-., Op.clt . , 'p.l'lE; Sharma, ^enudh'ar, ” 

Durbin, p.14. 
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large awount booties were seized by the Assamese.^ 

satrajit took the first opportunity to retire with his 

ships and several others followed him in panic. hany 

were killed includinc Kohammad ^alih; Kajlis r iyajid 

was made prisoner. The author cf Padishahnar a >lames 

Satrajit for this disaster. He was accused of 1-iv.tng 

informed the Ahoms of the departure of many Tnjrerial 

79 

officers from Sualkuchi. His flight fron th° battle 
fiela also proves beyonc coubt that he had acten v.ith 
evil motive. 

The next nove of the Assamese was the invasior 
of Hajo. As a flbnrst step, all supplies of rations vere 
cut off . The troops were led by the Par rhukan, rharna 
narayan and Tangsu sandikoi. 

The seize of Hajo continued for eighteen 1ours 
and the Imperialists were put to great straitr (T’ovenber 
1636). Abu salam was wounded and agreed tc surrerder 
along with his brother. 1 any husralman soldirrr •••ere 
starved to death due to non~availability of ratiors. 

Kany more Mughal officers, viz. Mirza Paki, lirza Hussain 
Shah, Fazil Peg. Panchan aubmitted to the Par 'hukan 

and the later sent to Gargaon (January 1637). Jdnal 

77 

*'Bhuyan, S.K. # Kamrurar Puranjl . r>.36. 

28 Blochmann, JASB, 1P12, r art-i, "ade, J.F . ,0 P .cit., 
p.296; Gait, Op.cit .. p.116. 

28 Gait, Op »cit ., p.116. 

30 Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit., pp.36-37.; Gait, Op.cit., p.116 
Gait, JASB - vol. LXII, part- 1893, p.?97. "fHeFoch 
Kings o£ kamrupa"* Bhattacharya, f .N. , Mughal 1 s North- 
East Frontier Folicy , p.270. *” ” " 
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Abbdin with the rest of the garrison refused to give 
in and went down fighting. The details of ti p )ccti«s 
were, nine elephants, seven hundred horses, t wo ousand 
cannons anct guns several hundred swords and huge 
quantity of precious ornanents. The brick buildings of 
the Mohairteoans were aiso destroyed. The captive 
Mughal officers were later settled at silpani and otJher 
places and given lond and slaves while the comrron soldier.: 
were distributed among the ^hoir nobles as slaves. 

The Ahom King was happy at this victory. Tn order 
to bring the war to an end, he despatched a team of 
officials to Hajo to decide the terms of peace . -'he 
Mughals agreed to the peace terms without any condition 
as there was no alternative for them. * ^fter restcration 
of peace # the Bar fhukan and Lachai parua ano sone <.ther 
high officials renaineu at Hajo. They maae in.nediate 
arrangements for resettlement of about fifty far.ilies 
of expert weavers f rom Sualkuchi to Lower Assar; , apparently 
for the economic benefit of the .^ssamese. action of 

the Bar Phukan created bitterness and enmity in ti.e 
Hughal camp. The captive Hussalman officers '^ho were 
brought to the capital subsequently rei.orted tu tte Kinq 

31 Gait, O p.clt , p.116; Bhuyan, s.K. # O p.cit . , p.37 
Sharma, BenudFTar, Doorbin, pp.14-15.; Barua, 'g'.c ., Op.cit, 
p.120. 

32 

Gait, c P«clt ., p.116. 

33 vade, J.P., Op.clt ., pp.?97-?98. 
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that the Phukans and Baruas had kept for themselvea 
good quantity of pearls and other valuai le articles 
vrtiich were actually meant for. the King. It vias °xp»ct«d 
that with these presents, the tern s of surrsnder 
could be made less stringent to the Tmoerial oft'icers. 34 
They further informed the King that the Rar Phukar, had 
taken fifty families of weavers (Taii) from Sualkucf.i 
and settled them in the northern part of his r- -n Irrjsdid- 
tion, instead of settling them in upper Assam. i / 
impressed upon the King in such a manner that the latter 
believed vdratever said to be true. Hence without any 
enquiry what-so-ever, the Barphukan arr-st^d c no 
put to death (1637). Pikchai chetia '••as appofated 
Bar Phukan to succeed Lamnakheru chetia. 

The »tory about alleged misappropriation of 
valuable articles by the par rhukan and his associates 
was hidden really in a mystery. The we avers ot ua] kuchi 
were the Hughal Subjects. Tvidently ttie oart.i^>e r^ficers 
were worried over the exodus of expert weavers tc the 
Ahom terxitory. So they appear to have hatche<- a nlot 
to take revenge and thus instigated the King o pur.ish 

34 Gait # Op.cit ., p.117. 

35 Bhuyan # S.K. # Op.cit. # p.37; Gait # Op.cit. # p.117; 
Sharma # Benudhar, Durb'in # p. 15. 
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the Ahom officials responsible for the iris-ap-oropriitior . 
Although the captives had no direct access to the King , 
probably they conveyed their feeling throudh son<-> Aiio*n 
officials. The King imposed exemplary punishment upon 
the officers without varifying the facts. The actior of 
the King revealed his lack of prudence to have acted or, 
information by vested interests. The incident bears 
testirr.ony to the fact that the Ahoir espionage system 
failed miserably and innocent officers becaire victir s 
of suspicion and manipulation. 

Consequent upon the submission cf the Kucft.aJs, 
many Koch chiefs of Karrrup ma3e their subrrission to the 
Ahom King. chandranarayan, a son of Far-ikhshit M aravan 
with the aid of the Ahorris established himself at Fatisilah 
in Karoibari of the r akhinkol.^ 6 Thus the prestige of 
the Mughal Empire reached a low ebb and virtual ] v t.he 
administration of Hajo collapsed. 

Tue Subadar of Bengal now made vigorous efforts 
to retrieve the Imperial prestige. He decidea t^ map i. 
in person but unavoidable circumstances prevented him 
to do so. Nevertheless, he sent his brothti ! ir .nn- 
uddin and Allayar Khan with a strong fc.ce tc ' i . 


36 


Gait, Op.cit ., p.117 
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Hearing the news o£ the advance of the Imperial force, 
Chandranarayan retreated to solmari without opposir.g 
the enemy. with the advance of the Mughals eastward, 
more and more chiefs of nakhinkol offered their submi- 
ssion out of fear. 


The Imperialists now crossed the Brahmaputra to 
the north bank and retraced their steps to Dhubri. ^atrajit 
had # in the meantime managed to detain some cot.voy s\ ips 
sent by the viceroy. The Mughal commander having o' + ained 
clear proof of the treachery, arrested Tatrajit and sent 
him to Dacca wheire he was first imprisoned and then 
executed under orders o£ the SubAdar. 3 * 7 rjuttai.it \/as 
found guilty of various charges o£ treason. Thu? came 
the end to a man who had dominated the politics in the 
eastern frontier for nearly twenty two years. K.L. Barua 
writes. 


"At this distance of time, it seen s pather 
a pity that a man who figured so promi- 
nently, was an important Imperialist com- 
mander and served in campaign after cam- 
paign in places far away from his native 
home, should have met with such a tragic 
and ignoble end that there seems to be 
hardly any doubt that he was a traitor." 3P 


The news of the victory of the Kughals in the 
Dakhinkol and their advance further to the east reached 


37 

Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit., p.?74» Gait, Op.cit., 
p.117; Blochmann, JASB-1872, Part-I. 

J Barua, K.L., J.A.P.S., Vol. III - XVII - 1935,1939 
’Kirza Nathands Narrative', p.74. 



Gargaon, the Ahorr, capital. Errboldened with tiie recent 

victory at Hajo # the Absaniese force marched on with 

confidence to Joflighopa, on the north tank of tu 

Brahmaputra. The Ahoms then erected two fortr, ore a* 

jogighopa and the other at Hirapur. opposite to 

Jogighopa on the south bank of the Brahmaputra. r "i.c 

Ahom fleet then ^nchored in thie niid-stream betweer 

these two forts. The huge Ahom force consisteo > t 

twelve thousand infantry and nany war-toats i ' 

the Bar Fhukan, Balinarayan, the Borgohain anc 5 ottier 

39 

nobles. Mir Zianuddin also advanced to the vaoinity 
of BTogiflhopa and constructed a fort at Kadhupur. h 
terrible bottle took place. The Ahoms achieved some succ- 
ess at the initial stage, the ultimate victorv t.-as with 
the Imperialists. In one of the engagements Chandra- 
narayan was killed.^ 0 The Fughals then crossed the M”er 
Kanas and encamped at Chandankuth for the rainy se.-.son 
when it was difficult to carry out the operations. ri ur i nc 
tr.is period the Imperial forces were strengthened by 
-daition of new soldiers (paiks) of the local zai ^rdurs 
who had, in the meantime returned to their allecjiance 
to the Empire. A flying column of five thovsanr h' | iers 
was despatched under the fousxiar of Sylhet to - jec 

4 ^ 1 

the Ahoms from the Dakhinkol. J-ohamnad yairan, the 

■^Blochmann, J.A.S.B. 1B72, Pt. I; Bhuya, 

Kamrupar Buranji , p.'37. 

«°ibic3. 

41 

Ibid .; Blochmann, Op.cit . 
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fouzdar acconplished his object easily. He then i r -ached 
fhandankuth. Thereafter Zaman v;as sent to ^cLinagar on 
the Kanas to the assistance of Uttan>narayan, the loc ai 
Zan.indar # where he had beer driver out by tt^ \hor« ind 
the Koches. No sooner had he reached Farnaoar t'. a_. 

the tuQhals retreated to Chothri (sunari) at ti e foot 

42 

of the Bhutan Hills. Soon afterwards. the thon s having 
received reinforcenients constructed forts at , 
r ornara and Jakhalikhana and slowly advanced tc ' r.i 

where they threw up entrenchments. 4 ^ The fort cf 
Kalapani was well protected by nature on the i ank of 
the river <Kaldia. Nohamrnad Zaman, accompaniec ho ' t tam 
narayan proceeded towards the enemy camr. -it r ti.e 
close of the rainy season, the main body of the Nuch.lf 
force left Chandankuth to join Kohammad Zaman -.’hc had 
encamped at Bishnupur. Before the arrival of the main 
force from Chandankuth, the Ahoms made several night 
attacks on the Nughals rpd by erecting palisaoes all 
around their camp, cut off all the r ugho.1 supplies.*’ 4 
Imnediately after the end of the rainy season, the Ahom 
generals, fortified by reinforcements, were deterrrined 
to strike at the force of Zaman before the twc Trprrial 

42 Gait, Op.cit ., p.118. 

43 Bhuyen # S.K., Kamrupar Buranji, pp.37-3P. 

.. ~ '■ 

Gait, Op.cit., pp. 118-119; Blochranr, ~tSP 
1872, Part-I. 



forces could unite at Pishnupur. Thus on t.ho ricjht 
of the 3lst of October 1637. a severe engagerent t < 
place. At the initial stage the Nohannedans vere 
aefeated and they lost three of their stocloctPf -t 
Jakhalikana. Bhavanipur and Bhataukuchi. Put the 
victories were soon followed by defeats after a very 
sanguinary encounter in which niany soldiers perished 
on both sides. The Ahonis then retreated first tc 
Poroara anu then to Barepaita. c The .-\iion s lost noct. 
of their stockades. But heavier was the loss ir. ■ °rr - 
of lives and materials. Dhawmanarayan and nany r-ttp : - 
f led. 


The troops of Fir Zainuddin and Fohannea in ar 
then united and three weeks later, made an attacV fron 
three aifferent directions on the Ahom army at .r j 
(November 1637). The Ahoms were already runninc ^rort 
of ammvmition. Ultimately they sustainer. a cn.-rir 
defeat. A large number of Ahoir. soldiers were ' i' ’ 1' 
and many were n.ade prisoners. Folonga Konwar, rcngsu 
Saudikoi, Lachan Barua, Salaguri Rajkhowa were cai tured 
alive. Folonga Konwar was perhaps the son-in-law :,t 
the King who was subsequently executed by tne huynals. 4 ^ 

G ait, Op.cit. , p.119. 

46 Barua # G.c., Op.cit., p. 122? Phuyan, . c -.*■ 

Op.cit, , p.38. 

47 

Blochmann, Op.cit., p.61; Bhuyan, s .v ., C’-.cit., 

p . 39 . 



The scattered Ahom force fled to srighat where rrat^p 
Singha was encamping with the fleet. 4 ® 

,,T hile the Assamese troops were engageu at 

Kalapani, the Ahom King received reports of aissencioru 

and scandals in the frontier office at Guwahati. oikchai 

Chetia, the Barphukan was reported to be sunk t.inself 

into sloth ana aebauchery. The King sent three Vatakis, 

viz; Ratna Kandali, aahav Kandali on< Bi rina te tue 

Bar rhukan to verify the reports. Accoruingly the^ 

visited Guwahati lout were not well-received by the 

Bar Phukan. The Katakis further noticed that all v<«s 

not well in the camp. The Foruas ana Phukans were founa 

indulging in intrigues ana oelinquency. Havinc; receivec 

this report, the King was convincfid that the Bar Phukan 

was responsible for his indolence ana derillction of 

duty. So he was arrested ano iron-chains weie put rounc 

his neck and head for six nonthis. Saru-chaku^. =cr ..o • 

49 

succeeded as Rar Fhukan. The new Bar Fhukar , r.owevei , 
could not discharge his duties properly because he soon 
contractfid rheumatic pain. 

The capture of Barepaita^ 0 was followed b\ thfi 

46 

Gait, Op»cit ., p.119. 

49 

Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit., p.3P; Gogoi, F., Oj.cit., 

p.377. 

50 


Barepaita 



recovery of Hajo. The Irnperialists then acvanre i ti, 

Pandu (neceirber, 1637) to regain their forts at^rd. .at 
and Pandu. They captured the Ahorr. fort atsaradVat 
inspite of heavy resistance.^ The King of issor 
despatched farangikhowa Gohain and Khanoadhara Konvar 
to the aid of Ahoir. force. The handful of Alion soloiers 
could not resist the enemy attach for long. Th*e rorts 
of Agiathuti ana .Saraighat were eventually lost. f any 
war boats and guns fell JLnto the hands of the Kugnals. 
Pandu was also evacuated out of panic and the . hon 
garrison retreated to Kaliabar. 52 Thus the whole of 
Koch Hajo (Kamrup) was cleared off the Assamese ^no 
reannexed to the Hughal Empire. The tasK of tht 
Inperialists was now r ractically completed. 

A number of factors contributed to thr i ai’ure 
of the Assamese forces. They v«re handicap]: eo bv Ini-erna] 
dis«ensions in their official camp at Guwahetr. "•■e 

Par Phukarn upon whom depended much of the sur t 
to exercise his function effectively. ^ather, he '^raineo 
practically idle and enjoying life rainly in his off ir ial 
residence during those troubled days. so was the -ase 
with the nobles stationed at Guwahati. as a result, 

■“^Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit ., p.39? Bhattacharya, 

Op.cit., p.278. 

-r? 

■'^Barua. G.c. # Afiom Puranjl , p.llS; Phuyan, ,K ., 

O p.clt . , p.39? Gait, Op.cit ., p.120; Blochmanr , o.~ ,d: . , 
p . 120 . ? Salim, G.H., Rlyaz-u s- s al at in (trans. ->bdus 
Salam) , p.212. 
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the war strafcegy could not be effectively conducted. 
Internal cohesion and proper guidance which are essential 
$>arts of a war strategy were very nuch abgent in tfe 
Ahom force at this critical time . To meet the rhdl 
of the enemy required all the talents ana dexterlty of 
a real general which the Ahoms really lacked d»iring 
this period of Ahom-tfughal wars. Apparently the uoms 
were not adequately rratched by the Kughals’ sunerin^ 
strength and military strateqy. "he huohals fullv 
exploited the weakness of the \hons to treir best advan- 
tage. 


®he state of affairs at Guwahati came to the 
notice of Pratap singha very late. Although he took 
steps to revitalise the administration of Guwahati by 
replacing the Barphukan, it seemed to be half-hearted. 
Following the arrest of Fikchai, the Bar rhukor , t. - re 
had been a serious gap of leadership to conaut t t. >«_• . 
The next Bar Phukan, saruchakua Borgohain was founo to 
be quite incapable of handling the affairs tiue to his 
ailment. This led to an easy victory to the kugfials. 

The series of Kughal victories followed b' rtei: 


rapid advance apparently demoralised the ‘-.rsairesp ‘-roons. 
The Ahoms could not foresee the iirnlnent danq'-r of 



Kughal invasion in their ovm territory. King rruup 
Singha was not a statesman of high order. He foilec: 
to take decision firmly in his relations with the 
Hughals. In short the Assamese were corrpletelv out- 
weighed in war strategy by the Kughals. ' T ’he death ■ A 
a numfoer of nobles at the battle of Parapaita was another 
serious blow to the Ahoras. 

The successive victories of the Imperialists 
whetted their airbition. They how decided to striVe a 
blow by the invasion of Kajali£ort. This fort occurieci 
a strategic position at the confluence of the Kelona 
river with the Brahmaputra and being surrounded Va 
hills on three sides. It was the inpr- gnable fror *> i*t 
port of the Ahom realm. At this stage, Kharroat 
Bargohain, Suklahufldu Buragohain ana Lako Parpati a- 
gohain accompanied by Paruas ana Fhukans stationec at 
sola marched to Kaliabar for putting up a stroro -K-icnco . 
They were then ordered to proceed to KajalimuKl . ' c-an_ 
while the Kughals arrived and about to seize thc» fort. 

But after reinforcement led by nimarua Raja an<i y ai i 
Deka, the Ahoms regained their position and brought tne 
fort under their control. 54 inspite of clear prohibition 

^■^Phattacharya, S .N . , Op.cit ., p.?79. 

^ 4 Gait, Op.cit., p.l?0; Barua, G.c Cp .cit ., oar-a 1 
Gogoi, P., Op.cit ., ;.378. (The nane of the 'nim'ariia 'aja 
has been stated as Karua Konwar). 




f rorn the F inci # the Gohains allo’sed therrselves to oe 
drawn into action resulting in their serious rw 
Protoably situation demanded such action. rir.q ' 

Singha considered the tin>e not. favourable ovin t > 
inadequacy of Ahom military preparat ions. A cre *t 
confusion and panic prevailed in th^ Ahor carltal . 

They had alraady running short of their r en ann v . 1 ! 
equipments. At this stage rikchai chetia and h or. ai 
Tanmli Barbarua Who were earlier r>ut into 5 .! ison 
released and reinstatea. Under oruei s o£ the K ino t.hey 
proceeded to Kaj alimukh * The battle aragged on for 
eight days. Ultimately the Ah.onis were overthrown. "'oncsu 
tundikoi fled with severe wounus. The Barbarua haa > 
hair-breacith escape by jumping into the water. A 
large number of Ahom soldiers were drowned. on the 

Kughal side, their commander Yarkuli v»as >lllei. M 'r 

r,c 

victors pursued the ramnant Ahom force to Kali i’-ar. 

Fratap Singha was shocked to hear the news of 
this disaster. He was so much alarned that. he pr^rared 
for a plight to the hills and removea his valuables f ron 
the capital. But he changed this uecision quickly, 
probably advised by his consellors. 00 he ubandoned 

5 €> Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit., pp.39-40; Gggoi, ! ., 
Op.cit ., p.378. 
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his plan to evacuate and decided to put resistdnce 
althouah his incompetence had already been suff iciently 
indicated. He reproved his nobles for acting in 
contravention of his order. His autocratic terp^ a. :e 
it difficult for hiiri to adjust vjith the situ ation 
tiires. HOwever, he asked his officers to proceec to 
Samdhara iirinediately and to repair the fort. TTnder hi. 
orders, the Barbarua renained at Kaliabor and nar ol jka.r. 
at Samdhara - (Septen'ber, 163?) The captive f ughcil 
soldiers who were captured in the previous battles were 
ordered to be killed because of their treacherous 
conduct. 


Raja nallnarayan was the only enemy left to €• 

dealt with by the Hughals. He haa fled to tbe hil s ir 

the previous battles in Kamrup. He eras hotly chaseo 

by the Imperialists up to the singari parbat where ne 

S7 

and his two sons were killed in an encounter. J.s 

strange that there is no reference in the locai : jnic 1 - 
to the death of this great patriot who happenec. tc be 
a close associate and vassal of the ^hon King. c . . 
Bhattacharya rightly puts itv 


^Barua, G.c ., Op.cit., p.124; Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit 
p.40; Gait, Op.cit . # p. 12<3. 

^ 7 Ibld. ; Bhattacharya, s.N., Op.clt . , p.?Fl; 
Blochmann, Op.cit . # p.62; saxena, B.P., O p.clt ., p.115. 
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•'The death of r <*linarayan was an event of 
siQnal iniportance not only in the histor} 
of Kainrup but also in that of the Ahorr- 
Kughal politics. It renoved the stormy 
petrel of the waters of Kanrup politics 
and the brain of the Assan>ese hostility 
against the Mughals. His career is a lonq- 
dravm tragedy of unrealisea anbition and 
unfulfilled enterprises. Fronr the tirre he 
sought refuse with tiie Ahom King, till 
his death # he waged on unrelenting war 
against the Kughals ana the history of 
the north-east frontier for about a ouarter 
of a century really turns round his un- 
wearied and ceasless hostilities and f rart ic 
efforts of the Kughals to counteract them.”^P 

Thus cane to an eno the life of a great hero and patriot. & 

became an inspiration to many Koch chiefs who al so oie 

fighting. The names of Fali Marayan, sanuroid, r arot.jn, 

Jadu Nayak, Bhabachand and Parsurani figure in th.e 1 irtory 

of Kamrup for ti.eir patriotisrn and extraordinary v-lour. 


The Kughals now becarre the undisputed mdster of 
Kamrup and a part of lower -vssam. Having secured t.heir 
position firm, tiiey turned ti*eir thoughts to ehnance the 
Imperial prestige. Kir Nurullah of Harat was appointeo 

to 

the thanadar with his headquarters at Guwahati. ~’nus 
the headquarters of Kamrup was transferred froir tJ ajo tc 
Guwahati. 


Intoxicated with rapia success of their arns, 
they determined to carry th^ war into the heart of the 


5 ? 

Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit ., pp.?Pl-?F?. 
59 


Gait , Op.cit. , p.l?0 
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enemy’s territory. This was a gredt r.istake on t>.* 
part and pro'ved fatal to the r-ughals later. 

Keanwhile the Assairiese concentrated their feorce^ 
at samdhara on the Y ank of the Pharali. Althouql sore 
feverish attempts were made, they failed to rebui3< 
their old forts and make other preparations foi v;ai . 
Nearly all their war equipments were lost in tt e -ecent 
hostilitAes. At this critical Juncture t ir "dif.u<ioin, 
acconpanied by rrannaiaydn, the Rajd of 1 och oehar cn ; ; 
son of Lakhsninai ayan aovancea upstreami and arrivec at 
Parkaroiyani near samdhara at the nouth of Pharali. 
(October 1638) . 60 A great calamdty befell the Assamese. 
The Ahoms who were unpreparea for the attack, ther 
resorted to diplomatic tactics ana accoraingly sert 
Katakis to the Kughal can>p with a peace proposal or ] >, 
to gain time for full preparations. The Katak^e 
asked about the object of their mission ^he -'r : nvo' 
said to Kir Kianuddins "For what purpose you h rve core 
to this place? If you have con e for the conauest o* 
this land, or for any other purpoge , tell us, co tt =it- 
we may report to our Kinq. r,T e are fr'-pared tc alve 
whatever you denand." 6 ^ e i atakis further explained 

6 °Gait, Op.cit . , p.l/O; Bhuyan , P.K., ( p.cit . # r .40; 
Barua, G.C., Op.cit . , para 1?4; Phattacharya, . , 

Op.cit. # p.?83. 

€) X 

Devi, L., Ahon—Tribal Reldtions, p.?6 7. 



to the Kughals about the futility of war. 'T’he na- ■ 

declared his readiness to withdraw his forces, if th<~- 

Ahom monarch would consent to pay a tribute of qol< , 

elephants# agar wood, peeper etc. to the "trrieror. 'i'hus 

the Kataki promised to convey the dennand of thc- t'aw-ib 

to the Swargadeo. A cessation of hostilities accorqinqly 
6 2 

ensued* Thereafter sanaton Kataki wa? sent agair to 
the Imperial cainp as instructed by the nobles. He 
reported: '*It is about six nonths joumey to qarqaon 
frorn this place. so please qive us time so tliat T can 
inforn, the king and let you know the order of the king." f 
The Kataki then, was allowed one and half ironths time 
to bring the inforrnation fron, Gargaon. Later the i'a'.Tab 
came to know fcom the boatman who accompanied the V atakl 
and subsequently fled to the Nawab that the inforratior 
given by the Kataki was false. H- further disclosed 
that the policy of the Assamese behincl these proceedinqs 
was to galn time for preparations for war. .vidently 
the boatman was bribed by the Kughal spies to qet 
information. 

ofter Bometime, tr^c Rar ^hukan despatcheo another 
Kataki to report to the Nawab that tlie aelay in payment 


62 wade, J.P., Op.cit . # p.302. 

£ O 

Bhuyan, S.K., Gp.cit., p.40; Shorma, Penudhai , 
Durbin, pp.16-17. 



o£ the tribute was due to long distance and so the 
Nawab shoula not get annoyed. But the hughals hau 
already came to know about the false pretext of tu.e 
Ahom officers. An infuriated Nawab charged the Y at.ar.i 
with treachery and ordered him to be thrown into u.a 
Brahmaputra. The ^ataki however, manageu to t rir e 
executioners ana suvea nis life. 64 

The Barbarua expresseci th stronqest indignation 
at the ill-treatment that Fataki had received. T '».*' j 'vhon 
in the meantin.e, viere fully prej^ared to face any 
tuality. fonai Tanuli Barbarua gave a bola reply *o 
the peirempetory demands of the Fughals and refusec tc 
make any concessions in their f avour. The flas e h. 
soon blazed forth and a great deal of fighting ensi 

^fter securing heavy reinforcements# the ■.'■saires 
put up a strong defence from samdhara in the norti t'- 
Kaliabar in the south across the Prahmaputra. ' p h« 
Barbarua remained at Kaliabar, the thre^ ' / 'oVai- t 
San'dhaxa and Fikchai rhetia Parphukan toov cha»nc f 
the navy. On the refusal of the tiairbarua to pay tte 
prondsed tribute and knowinc the calculateu move of the 
Assamese, the Imperialists first attacked the oarijson 

64 Vu.ue, j.i ., Gp.cit . , p.303; Bhuyan, s.v. # 
Op.cit., p.41; ShaiTia, Benuuhar, Durbin , p.19. 
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at Sair.dhara. The seize lasted for the whole day 
(January, 1639). Fortune soon favoured the Assamese. 

Their grin. detenrdnation paid dividend. A large nurber 
of Fughal soldiers jerished. At one stage, the Mjch<d s 
seeing their hopeless position at sairdhara, turned 
back to Dainunisila (Silghat) on the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra. But the Batbarua, supported by the nobles 
drove them out after a gallant fight. -*The Kughals t hen 
retreated to Guwahati and Kajali fort was reocrupied by 
the Assamese (February, 1639). 65 

According to Riyaz-us-salatin, the defeat of the 
Fughals was due to the absence of the viceroy of "enga) 
for which the campaign was left incorr.plete. No reinfor- 

f f 

cement could be sent from oacca under such riroumstanres. 
The same view has been offered by S.N. Bhattacharya, or 
the authority of Alamgirnarra. 67 The Fiughal reverses oan 
not be said to be mainly either due to lack of proper 
guidance from Bengal viceroy or want of adequate military 
strength. The Fughal force consisted of many able leaders 
like Allayan Khan, Fir-Ziamuddin. Apamahanr ao , Fechiir 
Khan, Ispinjar, firchand, Faja prannarayan, Ramchandra 

65 Gait # Op.cit ., p. 120; Bhuyan, S .K ., Op.cit ., p.4l; 
Saxena, B.P., Op.cit., p.115. 

66 Sal im, G.H ., OjD»cit., p. 212 . 

67 Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit ., p.285. 
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Kaji, Uttainnarayan and n any others. compareo tc. .he 
Kughals, the Assamese torce was smaller. The lat*-fr 
lost a large number o£ their nen and war equipr^nts 
in the previous engagements. This is evident froi the 
results o£ the series of battles that the Ahon - fot, qht 
with the Kughals right froir the battle of •'oqiqho'oa. 

It n.ay be a fact that the Kuqhals did not consider tr 
politically-wise to extend the Tnperial territorv sa 
far as to Samdhara or Kaliahar. Frohably cuide < hv 
this political insight they ultimately retreated w 
Guwahati. The Kughals could see the f icihtinc cir't of 
the Assamese and so apprehended danger of stavinc ir. 
the heart of tl.e enemy’s territory. ^he transfer cf 
the Bengal Subacar at this critical tine is --lsc stg- 
nificant. It merely brings to lignt the fact tl at th^ 
affairs of the north-east never serious^engaged t.r.e 
attention of the Emperor. 

The prolonged hostilities exhausted the resources 
of Assam and the Ahoms were unable to cor.tinue the var. 
The F.ughals also weary of fighting were anxious -c 
negotiate peace. Kost of the fuci.al oii icers ind ucing 
their general Zianuddin retired fron Kanrup l 'arlr ; 
Allayar Khan in charge of the In.perial af f air s dfrei 
making necessary acgangements for a lastinq 


68 Bhuyan, S.K., Cp.cit ., 


p.4l 





The two Assanese generals, tiie Parbarua jrt ; 
tbe Bar Phukan were instructed previous to their ;.ev ar- 
ture fron> Gargaon to prepar-. for lasting peace v^v^en 
the two belligerent nations. Accordingly diplon'atic 
ndssions were exchanged to settle the ternis of the 
treaty to restore peace anu frienaship. The Nugnals 
despatched one Kan.aljan as envoy to KajalJLnukh to repor t 
to the Barbarua and tlne Bar Phukan. The envoy carrieo 
a letter fron Allayar Khan, the fouzdar addreasec to 
the rthon Cfficeps which reads thus t 


"To 


Hon 'ble sriijut Parbarua and 
Chetia Gohain. 

Pespectfully beg to wish you all 
happiness in life. I arr sendinq Kerral lan 
Ukil (envoy) to His Fajesty, the king 
through you. His Fajesty would be plo >per 
to listen fron the envoy the object 01 vv 
ndssion. I hereby subnit before you .>na 
desire that trade relations may be es-.ab'i ; - 
shed between the two countries." February , 
16 39.69 


Accordingly tire envoy was sent to Garqaor at ter 
necessary recomnendations v«re maue by the Barbarua aro 
the Bar Fhukan. The envoy nade rich presents to the 
king. The Nawab even threatened the king throuon the 
envoy with the execration of mankind in the ever t. >r a 


69 
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renewal of hostiliUes. a treaty was thus concludec 

70 

between the two belligerents (Kebruary-t eirch, 16 39' . 

The Barnadi on the north bank of the Brahmaputra and 
the Asurar Ali on the south bank (neor modern Guwaf.ati'' 
were fixed as the boundary of the two countries. "’hus 
the Ahoms for the first time acknowledged formall^ the 
K.ughal over-lordship in Kamrup and the Fugbals acVnow- 
ledged the independence o£ the Ahoms. Regular excfange 
of diplomatic missions was established. t ne f.len.i- 
potentaries engaged JLn drawing up the tern «r y ontai 

Tamuli Barbarua and Nawab Allayar Khan representing the 
Ahoms and the Kughals respectively. Kanrup was there- 
after ruled by Nughal fouzdars with their headquarters 
at Guwahati. Komai Tamuli r arbarua ren.ained at the 
garrison of Kajali for twelve years to protect the 
frontier from the Kughal aggressions. The imperial out- 
post on the assan. frontier was situated at Rangamati. 

71 

lying on the road between Dhubri and Bilasipara. o 
perpetuate the friendship, the Kughals sent rhekneda and 
Jharkhand as envoys to the Ahom court as a good will 
mission. The Ahoms also reciprocated their ideas by 

despatching Kanu sarma and sanatan Katakis tr the 
72 

fouzdar. 

70 Gait, Op.cit.. p. 121; Bhuyan, S.K. # Atan »ura- 
gohain and his Times, p.9; Bhattacharya, s.K.. "O p.clt ,~ 

p . 286 . 

71 Bhuyan, s.K., op.cit ., p.9. 

72 Bhuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Buranji , pp.42-43; 

Sharna, Benudhar, Durbin', p.2Q. 
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King Pratap Singha learnt rr.any lessons fron 
the prolonged Ahom-Kughal conflict. He r.ow felt the 
necessity of revitalising the administration. cope 
with the increased volume of work tB relation to the 
foreign powers, he brought some significant changes both 
in internal and external affairs. rr 'he post of '^rhikar 
was created to ir.aintain the diplomatic relaticns with 
the foreign powers. Another important post, called the 
borbarua was created to act as thie head of thc pe< ’ *-aria 
ana the judiciary, with the cabinet rank like th.at : L ti e 
Barphukan. The paiks were divided into s vei. o’ : auat ion 
for civil and military purposes. He jntroduceo th.# 
system of registration of the names of tx*e for aicner s 
coming to Assam. A diplomatic intercourse raj idly oeve- 
loped with Dacca as a result of prolongen '-'ars. 

The second phase of the Ahon-huqhal wars ended 
with the treaty of 1639 A.r . For nearly twenty years 
the Kughals and the Ahoms remained nominally at peaoe, 
There had been regular exchange of epistles between these 
two powers during this period. Hostilities wen , h(n*’v°r 
renrwed in 1658 during the reign of Jayadhwaj Fingha. 




KAKRUP WRESTED BACK FROK THE KUGHALS 


The treaty of 1639 becane the pivotal point 
in the subsequent relations of the Ahoros with the 
Kughals. For nearly two decades both the pov^rs 
rernained nominally at peace. while the Kughals insister 
on the maintenance of tlie stipuiated 1 in.it s of the border 
as per the terms of the treaty, the Ahoms constantly 
aimed at repudiating them. 1 During the '*'*r of succession 
(1658) in the Empire. the Ahoms took aovantaot ^ - the 
general disorder and violated the terns of tre treaty 
by expelling the Mughals from Kamrup. a number r 
epistles were exchanged during this period cealinq 
mainly with the border disputes, tratie rivalry, intru- 
sion of Kughal elephant catchers into ti.e Assam terri- 
tory, etc.. There had been endless crirrinations and 
recriminations between the Kughals and the ^ssamese on 
these grounds. 'Thus outwardly this period aptearer to 
be one of peace and amity, but in reality it vas a 
period of prolonged diplomatic war of charges anc 
counter charges between the two powers.' Inspite of 

^Bhuyan, S.K., Atan Buragohain and His Tlmes, p.l9. 

^Saikia, K.., Assar.-K.usllrn Felations ana lts 
Cultural slgnif lcance , p.'ll5. 


sonne ininor incidents, things went on snoothly up to 
the year 1657. In fact internal prok len s ana vjeaknpsp r, 
compelled the belligerants to adopt a pacific r'olicy. 

Further, a number of diplomatic nission w^re 

exchanged between the two powers. The fouzda: of i; W ahat. 

Allayar Khan tried to assert the Imperial influer.oe ir 

the newly conquered territories through frientdy relati 

with Assam. Baring some minor incidents of tra e i - 

putes, there is no evicence to show that either of t.r e 

two powerful neighbours denonstrated its military 

strength up to 1657. Apparently they were not. prer-aied 

for a show-down. However, it may be said that it v;as 

-j 

a period of occasional tension and armed peace.; 

Pratap Singha died in 1641 and with 'nis de<»tl 
Assam lost a capable and energetic ruler who coul :i 
possibly have tried to retrieve the lost fortune. ’ uring 
the short period following the conclusion of peace t:ll 
his death, Pratap singha tried to maintain tli« ainlonati 
relationship established between the two countries. r 'ut 
his death was followed by a period of internal '•vakne- ss , 
marked by conspiracies and intrigues in the Ahon oourt 
till the occasion of Sutamla alias Jayaahwaj singl.a 
(1646-1669). The son an; successor of Pratap "ingha 

3 Roy„ A.C.-,* Histo ry of Bengal, p.164. 
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was Surairipha (Phonga Raja). He was immoral and un - 
scrupulous to the backbone and his relgn (l64X-lf44 N 
witnessed court conspiracies and severe cruelti^s. 

The same state of affairs continvied for some time *ven 
after the accession of Jayadhwaj singha. 'T’he situatjor 
being such it was not possible on tlie part of the V inci 
of Assam to rniake preparations for war. m he early 
period of Jayadhwaj singha's reign was n<arked by the 
Naga and Firi raids in the Ahom territory which forced 
him to involve himself in some ndlitary expeditions. 
Both the Nagas and Kiris were later brought to sub- 
mission. Nis relation, witn the Jaintiya Raja were 
also strained but soon h- succeeded in establishing 
harmonious relationship with theJayautiycis .Rvidently, 
the Assam Fonarch hardly got time to make war pr oara- 
tions against the Fussalmans. As R.r. ^aksena put it, 
"Henceforth till 165B, the relation remained peacefu!, 
if not cordial. Occasionally there occurred sone 
disputes about the boundary line, trading privileges or 
the #imilar affairs# but they never becane serious.” 4 
In fact, after 1639 little notice was taken of > ssan by 
the Mughal chronicles, and it is too much to presume 

4 Saxena, B.P., 
pp. 115-117. 


'History of Shah Jahan of pelhM.', 




that a well thought out policy was pursued in t-he 
region. The occupation of Kanrup vas merely an 
isoiated episode bearing little connection with the 
general imperialistic policy in the reign of sr.ah 
Jahan. He wanted to expand his empire in the north- 
west and south. Thus it is apparent that after the 
departure of Islam Khan from Dacca, there was no ener- 
getic viceroy to deal effectively with the Assamese. 
Neither the Emperor nor his Viceroy of nengal took 
active interest in the north-east frontier affairs. 
Prince shuja # the successor of Islarr Khan as , 'ri c eroy 
of Bengal (1639-1657) was a victim of pleasures 
luxury which seriously affected his intellect an r®nt il 
faculties. He remained indifferent to the frontje’" 
politics throughout his rule. as a result, the fouada- 
of Guwahati maintained the ciplonatic relations or 
his own, based on the traoitional Inperial pol icy. 
r uring the period of weaknesses (1641-1646), t onaj Tanui 3 
Barbarua who haa his seat shifted to Kajali temporaiiJy 
was the most powerful noble esiecially in regard to 
the maintenance of diplomatic relations with the Kuahals 

The diplomatic correspondences (inserted in 
the AppendJLx) exchanged between the Ahoms ana the Kuahal 
fouzdar ushered in a new era - an era of peace ana 



frlendship in the history of north-east frontier ol 
Mughal India. This era appears to have lasted through- 
out the remaining period of Shah Jahan's reign. -’he 
state of affairs was fully upset by the war of su< «'e- 
ssion which enveloped the political horizon of the 
Mughal Empire,^ The letters despatched by Allayar Khar 
were addressed to both Parbarua and the °ar ^hukan. Rut 
on many occasions the naire of the Parbarua found rore 
prominent place. The letters generally contained 
matters relating to trade privileges. maintenance of 
friendly relations and stipulations on boundary lines. 

From the letter number two, it appears that 
the Kughal envoys returned to Guwahati af ter staying 
nearly for four ronths. 6 f-vidently the envoys sta^ed 
in the Ahoni court as ambassadors in order to strengther. 
the diplomatic ties. The Ahorr Katakis also reciprocate. 
their feeling through regular visit ana stay at the 
Kughal headquarters. They were duly honoured as state 
guests. 


After retum the Kughal envoys reported to the iz 
fouzdar about the outccmne of the visit as well cf the 
qualities of the Ahom monarch and the Barbarua. "'’hey 
5 

Bhattacharya, S.N., Kughal's North-East F rontiei 
Policy , p.287. " " ““ - 

6 Bhuyan, S.K., (ea) K amrupar Bur anj i , p.44; 

H .C., Purani nsom Buranji ,~ p','13'3. 
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compared the King to the God of Gods (Kahadev' and 

Foir.ai Tanmuli Baurbarua to celestial spirlt (ffandesw.jr ' 

who surrounded the deity. The Kawab candidly exjressec 

his conviction of the utter impossibility of concuering 

Assam during the lives of such extraordinary personaqes. 

He also acknowledged their power and declared that th.e 

sdne fortunate hour must have given birth to the V ing 

7 

and his minister. 

In a letter to the Barbarua (no.3) the Fouzdai 
complained about the capture of sone Kughal subjects 
along with their articles by the Assamese subjects. 
fouzdar acted with restraint and reiterated the 
friendly relations existing between Assair ann the 

g 

Kughal Empire. In the subsequent letters of the 

fouzdar to the Barbarua, the forner repeatedly erpha- 
sised the need to maintain peace and friendship. ne 
also requested his counterpart to issue instructions 
to the frontier officials to act with restraint anc to 
stop recurrence of inciaents of killing (October,lf4 3} 

In 1641 Allayar Khan demanded the extradic tior 
of chandranarayan, son of parikhitnarayan who had beer. 
given political asylum by the M.hon. King. He wrote 

7 

Bhuyan* S.K., Kamrupar Buranji , p.44; - ade, ‘ r .f ., 

An Account of Assam - (ed) Benudhar '^arna, p.3C7. 

8 

Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit. , p.45. 

9 Ibid., p.48. 
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another letter to the Barbarua expressing his un- 
happiness over the Assair. King's refusal to deliv^r 
Chandranarayan to the Imperial authorities. 10 

In Farch, 1644 , Allayar Khan lodged cor.pl ints 

to the Barbarua against the Bhutias and the nofl isfbr 

killing the Kughal Kheda party inside the Asbo® terr i_ 

tory. The Ahorr. afficials sent a blunt reply statinc 

that they had nothing to do with the activities of 

these hillmen as they were beyond their control. 'c 

retaliate the demand of the Kughals, the Ahoms ch irqed 

their. for undertaking Kheaa operations within Assan 

territory. The .hoir.s theref ore, refused point-n] ank 

11 

to redress the grievances of the Imperialist s. t a 

subsequent perioa the Fouzdar wrote another lett.e’ tc 
the Barbarua suggesting a fornal trade agreement. ^his 
was necessary as the Kughal traders haa been carrying 
on brisk trade in Assairi realm as far as singri, Biliparc 
and Bargaon. The Barbarua was apparently #Pt‘ry 
and challenged the right of the foreigners to trade 
without formal permission in the aomain of his king. 

He stemly repudiated the suggestion for trade agree- 
ment and rather declared such trade as had been carrieo 
on as illegal. Despite this warning of the Parbarua 

l0 Gogoi, P., The Tai and The Tai Kingdom , 
pp. 393-394; Goswami, H.C.. Op'.cit ., pp. 135-Y36 . 

1 1 

•‘■■^Bhattacharya, F .N . , Op.cit. , p.?90. 
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1' 

such unauthorised actions continued unabated. 

Although the treaty of 1639 firmly fixed tne 
territorial limits and emphasised the neeb foi i a- - 
taining strictly the treaty obligations, -?ncro c; - 
ments upon the domain of one unother were of frequent 
occurrence. This was soufcht to be reineuied by oiplo- 
matic intervention. An Assamese official accoppanieo 
by the Futfial envoys reached the region of the -aranl i 
hills (in modern Guwahati). The officer was luter 
sent to Dacca on fabricated charges. The Barbarua 
demanded repatriation of the officer which, however, 
was not immewliately oomplied with. Allegations ar 
counter allegations were made by both sides ar> ; curiously 
enoudh, they pretended ignorance with reqard to their 

13 

own offences and remontrances apparently bore ro fruit. 

In 1646, the Barbarua in a letter accused the fv.qhals 
of their actlons in harbouring Mamu Govind, oji ur.cier- 

ling of the Ahom king, who had fled to nengal betravinq 

14 

his suzerain. These letters are clear eviderces of a 
state of tension that continued to exist throughout the 
period of apparent peace. 

The 4>bservations referred to ubove are annarently 
based on the Purani asom Buranji which nainly en.phasises 

12 Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit ., p.291. 

13 Gogoi, F . , Op.cit . , p.393; Goswani , K.C., < .cit ., 
pp.136-137. 

^Gogoi, F•, Op.cit., p.394. 
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two factors, viz., Kheda operations ana boundar-y 
disputes. The Kamrupar Euranji . however, depict? ncre 
elaborately about the epistles. putting more ernphasis 
on the continuance of friendly relations betweer the 
two States. There is inuch difference in regero co 
chronologj between the references rr.ade in the fanrupar 
Buranji and the views of s.F. Bhattacharya. r'he recorc 
shown in Kamrupar Buranji seem to be nore accurate ootr 
in respect of chronology and contents of tiie coires- 
pondences. Nevertheless, the f act rerrains that ther- 
had been incidents of violation of treaty stipulatior 
by both sides and the Kughals had a major share ln it. 
The Nughals very often tried to extena their spherr of 
influence throucb comnercial activities ana elephant 
catching business in the Ahom territory which lec to bhe 
boundary disputes. 'Their sj irit of aaventure ind 
cupidity having been roused by the abundance oi elephar , 
etc. they would not let slip any occasion to cross tl ^ 
border in the east and move up the Brahmaputra into 
the heart of the country. ,1S As a result of charges 
and counter charges, peace gradually receded to the 
background inspite of exchange of good-will missions. 

As S.N. Phattacharya put it *a major conflict was ln n in»=r 
before the outbreak of the war of Succession ( 165P' . if 

^"^Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit. , p.?94. 

l6 Ibid. 



However, the diplomatic akill and forefcearance ot 
the fouzdar as also the spirit of reasonablen.= ss-, 
rroderation and compromise of the Rarfc.arua avoide - ar 
open rupture. 

^he period from 1639 to 1654 can fce eal]e>n th<= 

era of Homai Tamuli Barbarua who determined tfc.e hor. 

foreign policy and refashioned the internal adninistr^- 

tion. He comibined in himself the functions of tfce 

Barbarua and the Bar Phukan. The diplomatic corres- 

pondences exchanged during this period show tr.at hotfc. 

Koma^ Tamuli Barbarua and Allayar Khan. the fouzdar 

were the key persons in Ahoro-fcughal diplomatic relations 

for a period of seven years following the treatfc of 16 39. 

Allayar Khan's rule lasted till 1646 and tfciis was 

followed by a period of almost unrelieved gloor and 

obscurity till the irule of Kir Lutfulla Shirali wfco 

was the fouzdar during the last days of sfcah T ahan. s 

many as five fouzdars ruled in Kamrup during the inter- 

vening period from Allayar Khan to Lutfulla Shiraji 
17 

(1654—1656). All the successors of Allyar V han cirried 
out tfcie sam.e policy and continued to maintain friendly 

^Bfciattacharya. S.N., Cp.cit . . p.?94; P.nuyar:, .v . 
Kamrupar Buranjl. p.50. 

Tfc»e five fouzdars are - (1) Nawab Khanaari (±646'; 
(2) fcirza Hussain (1647); (3) sayid Hussain (1646'; 

(4) Sayid Kutub (1649-1651) and (5) .sayid Salefc. 

(1651-1653). 
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relations with the Assamese. In 1647 a good-v’il' 1 
mission was again sent to the Ahom court with rir 
presents. A year later the fouzdar sent mesp — je of 
congretulations with suitable presents to 'v c . r }eo 

Jayadhwaj singha on his ceremonial accessions t.o ttn- 
throne, 18 

A study of the diplomatic correspondence r reve J- 
the fact that the fouzdar was nore keen to honour tl.e 
terms of the treaty of 1639. On many occasions e 
reported to his Ahom counterpart the incidents c£ viol - 
tion pf the treaty terms by the Assamese in the way of 
killing the Kughal subjects. These were however # al 1 
stray cases and occurred without the knowledge of t.l.e 
administration. Be that as it may, both the powers 
almost honestly, endeavoured to honour the trcatv t.erms 
and thereby to continue their friendship. 

Another significant development took c1ace uiin 
this period as a result of regular exchange of iceas 
through diplomatic letters and also through connercial 
intercourse between the ^ssamese and the Kughals. “tie 
Assamese felt the impact of Islamic culture and f ughal 
polity in their cultural, social and political life. 19 

18 

Bhattacharya # S # N. # Op.clt e , p.?9S. 

19 Saikia, K. # Qp.cit» , p.115 . 



Kir Lutfulla Phiraji, howev«r adhered more strictlv 

to his predecessors' policy by trying to preserve 

friendship with Assam. He sent regular diplonatic 

ndssions to the Ahom court throusfi the Barbarua ir. 

accordance with the policy of reciprocal amity arc 

cordial feeling, until the yeax 1658. Two Kugha] 

envoys naned Kuhammad Khan and Fahlan wer ser:t bx 

20 

the fouzdar to Assaro. 

Consequent upon the war of succession to the 
Iroperial throne fresh troubles occurred in Koeb T ' iior 
and Assanu Froro Akbar's reign onwards the Forh Finop 
had been obedient vassals of the Kuqhal Kroperors. 

They sent erribassies and even personally paid their 
horoages to the Iroperial throne anr also reorqanised 
the linits of the territorial frontier in Bencal. 

But things took a different turn when in Bepterober 
1657. Shah Jahan fell ill. It was followed bv the 
quarrels aroong his four sons conceminq the m-er 4 - >r 
of succession. 'The Kughals till then adopt.ed 
policy of roorbid territorial exploitation at the 
expense of anarchic and defienceless state of * och Behu. 
Prannarayan. the Raja of Koch Behar taking advantuge 

AA 

Bhuyan, S.K.. Karorupar Buionjl . p.50. m he 
naroe of the fouzdar i's wr'ongiy roentioned as Mr Mthul 
insteaa of t ir Lutfulla in the Kairrupar Puranii. 

‘^Bhattacharya, Op.cit .. p.29e. 





ot the absence of Subaaar Shuja fron Dacca in the wake 

of ti*e bloody contfist for the throne, askeci nurlav 

narayan, son of Uttaninarayan, the Zamindar of Rarno.aar 

to launch a combined effort bo regain their lost 

independence. The proposal was rejected by f)urlav- 

narayan on the plea that *he was a vassal 2 ar indar anr 

was given 'lans' with 'Sanads* under proper arranqert«nt. 

77 

So he would net like to riae against the Padshah.' 

Enraged at the reply of nurlavnarayan, Prannarayar 

sent Bhabanath Karji in order to arrest the Koch 

zamindar and his brother Harinarayan. ho sooner the 

Koch troops reached Bamagar than the two brot r er ? 

23 

fled to Beltola. They were later given shelter by 
the Ahom King. Soon after in 1657, Prartnarayan drove 
away the Kughal envoy, who hau come there to aemar ’ the 
annual tribute. Keanwhile, the troops led by Rhal >r>ath 
advanced towards Hajo on way to Beltola to capture 
Durlavnarayan, Kir Lutfulla Shiraji, the fou^dar ’ir 
alarmed over the rising aggressiveness of thr Vr d i ir <■ 
and in helpless condition sent his son, Jharui lo +<■ 
oppose the Koch troops with a small force that was 
available at his disposal. The bulk of the Ir.perial 
army had already been withdrawn by rrince shuja to Benqal. 

Barua # G.C. # Ahom Bur<anji # p.157. 

? 3 DUtta, S . , Asom Buranji , pp.13-14. 
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Jharulla encajnped at Kohkhuti and opposec th* ^ocfc 
troops at hadati. He was however. defeated and forre ! 
to retreat to Guwahati. 24 The koch hing in the p~*an- 
tinie made raids into Khontaghat carrying off a oreat 
number o£ Intperial subjects. 25 

At this stage Swargadeo Jayadhwaj singho 
was on the alert to take advantage of the fratricioal 
conflict macte a plan to recoperate Quwahati. Hurriedly 
he constructed two bridges over the river Kalang ana 
ordered the ahom general to prepare for an attacV . 
Accordingly Tongsu Sandikoi accompanied by a strong 
force advanced towards Guwahati. ¥he fouzdar attackeo 
from two sides being uncertain about help f ron wengal, 

'fled to Dacca with the sjeed of lightenina ard wlnd.'‘ 

The Assamese quickly eccupied Guwahati without a v 1 cm. 

They seized 140 horses, 40 cannons, ?00 matchloc>s 
besides other valuable articles. Sengmun Raja 'ahur 
Barphukan and rikchai Chetia, the ex-Bar-rhukar r--r »in° 1 
in charge of Guwahati. Tongsu Bandikoi, r.aj^ti ' rukan 
and some other nobles advanced towards Hajo and ha 
encamped on tlie bahks of the river shesha. 

24 

Ga * t# Op«cit . . pp. 129-130; Dutta, S.K., u p .clt . , 
pp.14-15; Gogoi ," 'p'., Op.clt. , p.395. 

25 Blochmann, J.A.s.B. 1£72 # Pt.I, p.63. 

2& Sarkar, Sir J.N., Hlstory of Aurangzlfc, vol. 113 
(1972), p.101 (Reproduced 'from F athiyah); Gait, =. .a., 
a History of Assam , p.130.; Dhuyan, SJ* ., Kanrupar Buranjl , 
p.52; The date of the flight was Harch, 1659 (saka, 158o, 
Falguna lb vAiich appears to becpjrrect. 

27 

Sarkar , sir J.N., Op.clt . , p.lol. 

2P 

Bhuyan, SJ(., Op.cit., p.52. 



Having heard the news of the orcupation -1 

Guwahati by the Assamege, the Koch King rrannai av.in 

proposed through his envoy, chakrapani an offensive 

and defensive alliance against tiieir coirjiion enemy, 

the Fughals. The Koch King also suggested a frienaly 

division of the conquests with the Ahom King. ' n he 

proposal ran thus - "Let Faharaja (Ahon King) taVt 

the Dakhinkol, me (Frannarayan) l ttarkol. ”h ..t can tx. 

Bangals (Kughals) do if the people of both the countriv 

29 

offer a joint front at Hatichila." J,r . "'ade ref '*r 

to the story of exchange of views through ant assaaorn 

between the two Kings in this context. Insi ite of 

their attempts for a united effort, no agreeinent coul 

be arrived at ana their relations becoire rath-r 
30 

strained. The rvhon King rejected the prorosul , 

apparently elated with his victory a$f Guwahati. 

Jayadhwaj Singha reniarked - "He <Frannarayan) dia not 

send such a proposal before; tiie Dhekeri wants nov 

31 

to put sal t into the boiled curry." Thus the Jrioms 
launched an expedition to Hajo through the Koch teni- 
tory. It was now the Koches’ tum to resist the hor 
invasion. At the initial stage the Ai*oms were twiee 

29 

Bhuyan, 5.K., Karrrupar Buranji, p.53. 

Fatichala is down Fancharatan on the south V ank nf the 
Brahmaputra. 

3c Vade, J.P., An Account of AssaiT' , p.317. 

31 

Gogoi, P., Op.cit., p.396. 



cefeated entailing the aeati. oi sone Aiion. nobles. 

On the Koch side, Anirudhya, son of Bhobanath Kaiii aied 
with many others* Onable to stand the offensive ti.e 
Koches ultimately retreated. They were conpletely 
routed at the battles of Kadati, champaguri, Biahnurur 
etc . Bhabanath Karji and the snall scattered trcops 
were driven across the river sankosh. (April. lfB9). 
rrtte frontier outpost on the north of the Br aiimaputra 
was established at Faritola (near Dhubri) Foauli rhukan, 
Lapeti Phukan and rhul Parua annexed Hatichilc. ano 
Baritola. In the course of the cairpaign, Cbandr ararayan, 
who was put in charge of the dian paqur.i fort by t.lre Koch 
general was killed. Thus the entim westem Brahr.aputra 
valley fell into the hands of the Ahoms and tbeir out- 
posts were puahed on to the south as far as h ! atichila 
near Karoibari, distance of tive days n arch from 'iacce." 
Two base canips were also established at Nagarbera and 
Fancharatna. as Kamrup was a perpetual source of n is- 
understanding between the Kughals and the ahon s, it.s 
entire inhabitants, excepting the heads of vaisnava 
Konasteries and temple survitors were transported to 
and settled in Eastern Assam. As a consequence tbereof, 

32 

Gait » °P»ctt , p.130; Bhuyan, S.K., Kanrupar 
Buranji, p.E3j SarTcar, sir J.N., Qp .cit ., p”.T6T? 

Dutta," vS .K ., Op.cit., p.16. ' 

33 

Gait, Op.clt . , p. 130; Sarkar, sir J.M., c p.cit ., 


p .101 
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Kamrup became a deserted wilderness for a year and a 
half , 34 The Ahoiris not content with their conquest of 
the whole of the Brahwaputra valley plundered and 1 aid 
waste the country* to the south of it # almost as far 
as Dacca itself • 

"The Assairese raised the standard of 
daring and insurrection, and without 
contest , they conquered the province 
of Kainrup, swept it with the broom of 
plunder, carried by force to their own 
country all and everything # including 
the inovable and effects of the people, 
pulled down the edifices, left no 
traces of futility and reduced the 
whole province to one plain level 
ground*"35 


After evacuation of C3uwahati by the fughals a 
good amount of valuable properties were seisged ano Vept 
concealed by aome Ahom officials for themselves. Havino 
received aecret information from the Bar Fhufcan that 
Tongsu Sandikoi, Sadai Dekaand Kaupatia were responsi’r le 
for it # the King charged theae officers ana brought thw 
to Gargaon where they were put in iron chains. ^he two 
Ahom Katakis were also held responsible for not inforrinq 
the secret news in time about the flight of the fuahals 
from Guwahati, They were severely punished by the 

34 

Gait # Op.cit., p.130; Bhuyan, S.K . , A tan Fura- 
gohaln and His Times # p.23; Kamrupar Buranjl~ p.'54'. 

salim, G.h . » Riyaa-us-Salatin (trans. f- < 'alair|. 


p.223. 
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extraction of one eye froro each person. 36 

Keanwhile Joynarayan, son of Chandranarayan took 

shelter in the Ahoro court. He was installed as a vassal 

King at Vijoynagar after giving a princes in narriage 

to hiw (August, 1659). Gandharva narayan, son of nir~ 

narayan was made the Raja of Beltola by Jayadhwal ^ingha. 

Kahidharnarayan son of Dharmanarayan was also inst.illed 

Raja of vishnupur, but he did not long continue there. 

The bulk of the Ahom force was withdrawan from th~ frontier 

due to the severe illness suffered by the soldiers. v^king 

advantage of the withdrawal of the Ahom force, nhahanathi 

again tried his luck to regain the lost territories. ~t 

this stage Jayanarayan volunterred to fcring about a 

37 

rapprochement between Koch Behar and Assair . The Koches 
and the Ahoms exchanged fire across the Kanaha for thr*>e 
days, after which Bhabanath retired to Koch Behar. "oncsu 
Sandiltoi, Lakhtakia Barua, rhirai nora and Lachar, ^’coct 
were later charged by the swargadeo for their laps' , s on 
three occaslLons; first, they had allowed the Kughal 
fouzdar of Guwahati to escape although they could huvc 
captured him with a little more effort; secondly, th it 
the j>roperties seized by them at Guwahati were not sent 
to Gargaon and thirdly, they failed to capture Bhabanath 
Karji. For these offences, Tongsu and his associates 

36 Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit . 

37 Gogoi, F., Op.cit ., p.397. (Reproduced frorr Assam 
Buranji, 1648-1681 A.D. - pp.l6-ie (ed) s.K. natta); 

S«K• Bhuyan, Kamrupar Buranjl , pp.53-54. 



were put in chains at Rajahat. Jaynarayan fled out of 

38 

fear of the swargadeo (April, 16iO). 

After some time news reached Gargaon that f Ir 
Jumla, the viceroy of Bengal was preparing for ar inva- 
sion of Assam. Consulting his ministers, Jayadhwaj slngha 
sent two experienced Katakis, Sanatan and Kadhavcharcr 
to Dacca ostensibly to renew the old friendship but 
actually to get firat hand information about the plan 
of the great general to conquer Assam and Koch nehar. 

The Katakis after offering ceremonial presents explain«d 
to the Nawab about the friendahip that existed between 
the two countries after the treaty of 1639 and also the 
circumst ances that led to the occupation of Kamrup. 

Mir Lutfulla Shiraji, till recently the fouzdar of 
Guwahati and who had fled to Dacca also admitted that 
it was due mainly to the invasion of the KOches, that ' c 
had to leave Guwahati. The assameae Katakis were cordi- 
ally received by the Nawab and were also told about the 
impending invasion of Nir jumla. The Nawab in repl^ 
sent an envoy, Jalal Khan with a better indicating th»e 
proposed plan of conquest of Assam. a scholar expresses 
the view that the Nawab of Dacca as referred to above, 
was saista Khan # the viceroy and maternal uncle of the 

38 Bhuyan # S.K., Kamrupar suranjl , p.54. 

39 lbid., p.57. 


However, there is no record in any ^ughal 
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Emperor. 

History to show that saista Rhan was the viceroy ->* 

Bengal befofe the invasion of Assarr by Hir > T umlc.. Tt 
is also difficult to accept the view as recorded in the 
Kamrupar Buranji that the Barphukan wrote another 
letter to Saista Khan in February, 166? (Falgun, 

1583) Probably this letter was written to l ashid 
Khan, shortly after recovery of Ranganiati frow tl.e 
Ahoms. The date and the name of the Nawab apjear to be 
wrongly mentioned in Kamrupar Buranji. The contusion 
in respect of dates of events as well as the vieeroyalty 
of saista Khan appears to be intriguing and hence, the 
following facts deserve to be considered. 

Daud Khan, the subadar of Bihar, under orders 
of the Emperor started from Patna as early as 13th Kay, 
1659 against Prince Shuja with a view to assist ’ ir 
Jumla. On llth January 166© the Imperialists recovered 
Rajmahal from Shuja after fierce fighting. Preparat ions 
to invade the eastem bank of the Ganga where Sl.uja 
still xremained master started now. A contingent of 
2500 Afgans under Dilir Khan had, in the meantime been 
sent by the Emperor to reinforce the army of Kir jumla. 
Aurangzeb himself marched to Garh Kukteswar on the Ganges 

40 

Gogoi, P., Op.cit. , p.399. 

4: h3huyan, S.K., Op.cit ., p.60. 

^Sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit ., Wl. I & II, pp.595-611. 



in November , 1659 in order to be nearer at hand to 
march to Bengal in case of need. But the danger fron 
Shuja was not serious and the Einperor spent most of v .is 
time in hunting. Having heard of the success of Kir 

43 

Jumla, he returned to the capital in February, 1660. 
in Narch, 1660 Shuja offered an obstinate resistance 
at balda. He fled to Dacca on 1? April, 1660. On th<=» 
6th Fay, shuja bade farewell and accorrpanied by his 
family and a few faithful nobles glided down to \rracan. 
On the l?th Hay, he finally left the province which he 
had ruled for twenty years. Fystery shrouds the end 
of the ill-fated prince. To remove the uncertainty 
Aurangzeb ctesired that Hir Jumla the new viceroy of 
Bengal, sihould lead an army into Arracan. after con- 

44 

querring Assam to recover shuja's family if possible. 

After one year of office of Viceroy of Bengal Kir Jumla 

was asked to the management of a war against the rich 

and powerful Raja of Assam. "The Emir (Kir) himself 

had been long meditating this enterprise, which he 

hoped, would enable him to carry his arms to the continc 

of China and to secure to himself immortal fame. 

Aurangzeb's messenger found him perfectly prepared for 
45 

the expedition." 

Nir jumla after an interview vrith saista vfian 

43 sarkar, sir J.N., Qp.cit ., vol. III, p.4. 
44 Ibid., vol. I & II, pp.595-611. 

45 Constables and smith - 'Bernier's Travels in the 
Mughal Empire, ?nd Edn. p.171. 
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arrived at Dacca. 46 The Padshah Ruranji savs that on 
Aurangzeb's accession to the throne, Na-.ab vaista nian 
caine to Jahangirnagar (Dacca) with his five sons, two 
sons-in-law and some mansabdars. He stayed there for 
some time and used to sell salt and 'supari’ on a 
monopoly basis to the Bengal merchants. He accunulated 
seventeen crores of rupees by bartering a golo niahar witl 
two or three tolas of gold in addition to his other 
trading articles. He even exercised great influence 
over the administration of Bengal for which the merchant< 
and many zamindars of Bengal brought charges against him 
and reported to the Emperor thus - •'O'Faasiiah f. uzarat, 

Saista Khan has contrived to be as great as you are. He 

47 

has become the Padshah of Bengal." s^ista Khan was 
later recalled by the Emperor. 


It is thus evident that saista Hhar '•’ds not the 


Viceroy of Bengal prior to Hir Jumla but vas a vi-i.rr 
(Nawab) who exercised immense power being the mat j rnal 
uncle of the Emperor. He was definitely zealous of 
Kir Jximla's power and position and so secretly inf o-'ired 
the King of Assaiti about the imminent invasion. it is 
possible that Kir Jumla paid a visit to saista Khan as 


Bhuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Buranji , p.59. 

47 Bhuyan, S.K., ‘Annals of the Delhl Badshahote 
(ed), pp.168-169. (Padshah Buranji). 
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desiired by the Emperor before his campaign to .issdn ann 
Koch Behar. At tirie interview with s«iista Khan, tne 
great general telt ruch huniliatea for waici'. is said 
to have lamented thus - ’The pirestige which I nanaged to 
acquire durine these seventy years of rny life nas. 

4i 

been burnt to ashes at the hands of saista Khan.' The 
fact remains that by r- ay 1660 i ir Jumla accomplished his 
objectives with success after nearly one year of struggle 
with ShujJia and then consolidated his position in senyal . 

It is, therefore, incortect to say that raista Khar. was 
the Viceroy of Bengal prior to ^ay, 1660 and ti.at ne i, ade 
diplomatic corresp>ondences with the Raja of Assan . uv 
.aking advantage of the absence of Shuja at the tive ,f 
tha contest with Kir Jumla, saista Khan n>ight have exerclsed 
some control over th.e pronvincial adn inistration. On 
8th January 1660. Saista Khan started fror. i>angabad as 

Viceroy of the Deccan with a view to externinote 

49 

Shivaji. Sir J.N. Sarkar has not nentionec unyti'.ing 
about saista Khan in connection witli the exj.eaition to 
Bengal. Saista Khan becai.e tl.e Subadar of nengal^ In 
Kiarch 1664. It is likely ti.^t the officers who wtre left 
nondnally incharge of the udn inistration at «cco 
Shuja made tlie diplomatic correspondences with the ^hors 

46 

Bhuyan, s.' ., >r .cit ., pp. 146-146. 

49 

sarkar, sir J.N., pp.cit ., vol. III, p.?69. 



as they did not like to antagoniee the latter at a 

critical tiine when fierce fightino vras going on between 

the forces of shuja and Kir Jumla on the banks of the 

Ganges. The supporters of Shuja at Dacca wanted tne 

Assamese to prepare themselves for the itnpenaing invasion 

of Wir Jumla. Fron the envoys report, ti'.e Ahotr K ing 

had nothing to doubt about the inevitability of a bi® 

war with the Kugh.-ls. JayadfiVtaj singha then hac serioup 

consultations with his ministers and other hiqh nobftes 

of the court and started preparing for the war. a fake 

battle was fought amongat the Ahom officers at Parghat 

(1660) to the deliqht of the King and others orl-y to 

50 

r>rove the strength of the army. Jt was a dress '-ehearsal 
for the impending war. 

After the expulsion o£ thie hughals, the whole 
country of Kairrup from Barnadi to th.e river -nkosh 
becane a part of the Ahom Kingdom. But tiie -vnon s coulu 
retain their hold for about three years only. The 
Kughal Emperor Aurangjib, after consoliaating iiis position 
sent a strong force unaer t- ir Jumla to conquer Assam and 
the Koch kingdom f(rovertber, 1661) . 


50 

Bhuyan, S.’ ., 


I amrupar Buranji , p.59. 






KIR JUKLA'S INVASION 01' ASS;J» 


Kir Jumla was appointed governor of ^engal in 
June 1660 by a 'firitian' of the Eirperor. He vas al so 
comnissioned to conquer Assap and Arracan after the 
settlement cf the affairs in nengal to 'punish the 
lawless zamindars 01 th.e province v*io had caused inlury 
and molestation to the huslims.'* ’*ith the end of the 
'A’ar of succession', a strong forward policy was adopted 
by Aurangzeb to assert his influence in the north-°:St 
as well as in north-west under the able leadershi- o r 
1 is energetic Viceroys. The proposed venture or •• am 
and Koch Behar was a part of this imperialistic reslgn. 
Contemporary European travellers have portrayed Mr 
Jumla's Assam expedition as a 'clever device on tl e oart 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb to keep his general, of whor he 
was afraid, usefully employed in the dreadful country 
of Assam.' Bernier, who travelleo in I ughal India 
during the period fron 165* to 1666 A.n . says - "After 
subjugation of Bengal En ir Jui.la (Kir jumla) sent an 
eunuch to Aurang- V ebe with a letter, supj lecatinc tie 
King to permit his family to repair to nengal un-ier th^ 
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ennuch's care - 'The war is hap; ily at an end * ,• he saict, 

'and as I ait; infeeblea and broken dom v y ,-.ge, you wi] ] 

not and surely can not refuse rre t;.e coneolat : m of 

passing the remainder of my days with my wife anc children. 

But Aurangzeb penetrated at once into the desian ef tbir 

expert politician, he knew that if his son Nahnet 'mir 

Khan, were permitted to visit ^angal, the fath.er "’^rrla 

would aspire to the indejiendent sovereignty of the 

Kingdom, if indeec suci* an acquisition woula have satisfi^ 

the pretensions of that extraordinary iran. -\t rangzeb 

acted on this occasion with his native prudence . Wls 

wife, and aaughter, together with his son's childrer 

\.ere sent to Bengal , created him - 'Kir-ul-omr ah ' the 

highest rank that can be donferred upon a favourite. and 

appointed the son, the 'grand Pakshir', or 'grand master 

of the horse', rendering it difficult, if rot impossible, 

for him to remain at a distance far from tf*e kinq’s 

person. Jemla was also confirmed in the governmont of 

Bengal. Foiled in his object, tl;e fjp ir only exr ressed 

2 

gratitude to the Emperor". ^he primary task of v ir 
Jumla although, was to cajtur the fugitive rrince from 
Arracan, the expedition «ds dropped due to unavoj ’.abte 
reason. ^he Emperor however, desired that the new "’iceroy 

^Constables _nd r ith - 'Bernier's travels in tb 
Kogul Empire ' - ;rto rur. (edited) , pp.169-171. 
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after conquering Assan<, lead an arrry into Arracan to 
recovery Shuja's fornily if possible and thereby to 
remove the uncertainty for ever. so, after n^arly one 
year of his stay in Bengal, Kir Jumla was entrusted 
with the invasion of Assam and Koch pehar, which he was 
himself seeking to do for Long to earn inmortal fame. 

J.T. Wheeler has expressed the view that 
Aurangzeb's olo friend and supporter 'An.ir Junila’ wantec 
to return from Bengal to Deccaii to conquer Bijapur anc 
Golkunda anu stamp out Shivaji. But Aurangzeb woe 
jealous of him? he suspected that Amir jumla wanteu to 
found for himself an independent kingdom in tiie decc on. 

coordingly he sent ;\mir Jumla to ^ssam on a hopeless 
expedition.^ 

It is reasonable to believe thiat Aurangzeb was 
afraid of the devastating power of the great cjeneral who 
had already won many victories over Aurangzeb's rivals 
as well as the rebel vassals of the Emperor. Aurangzeb 
was confident of the victory over the Assamese and that 
in any case for sometime at least, he would get rid of 
a powerful and dancjerous 'friend'. who could, with his 
extensive resources, assert his independence ds °ultan 
of Bengal. as «ssam was then well-known al] ovei Kughai 

^Wheeler, J.T., 'lndia under the Kuslim n ule ', 
p.335 • 



India ds a land of witch-craft anu st i It-nt.ia] .If^daes, 

the old nerves of f ir Jurr.la, tl';ought tl ,r< \> ror , ■?' re 

4 

sure to be affecteo by its climate . 'aista Fhan, t> e 
vizier and maternal uncle of .*urungzeb vjas also ie lou. c 
of Kir Jumla. saista Khan told Fir juml a that he h j1 

no bread in this country unless he ^rr it by tht' 

conquest of A.ssam. So long Kir Jun.li i. to settle the 

internal revolts without making any nev «nrirvatioru t.o 

the empire. Naturally he sought the oj. ortunit', c. 
utilise his experiences to crush the enemies on the <;astern 
frontier and then to fulfil his arbitions desiqn of < ai ry- 
ing his victorious arms to the mountainous stenpes of 
China. 5 


Jagadishnarayan c drkar aptly says tl.at tlere ^ re 
cogent reasons for Kir Jumla to take th^ d. cisions. 
Governor of Bengal he must chastise ti.t contur iovf 
rulers of Koch Behar and Assan in the interest of noir- 
taining imperial prestige anu securing r.afety ci ti.e 
imperial dondnions. " 6 The extension i tlie ^h=or > ing - 
dom up to Baritola and Hatisliila cir.d ti. re\'d t c>f 
Frannarayan necessiated intervention bv ti .- 1 ' ic r icv hoth 
in Assam and Koch Behar. Jo political exiyeric’it r coup.led 
with a strong desire to assert the inoeiial irf hience 

^Bhuyan, S .K ., 'mtan Puragohoin ano His ’ines', 
pp. 23-24. 

5 Ibid . # p.?4. 

6 Sarkar, J.N., 


Life of hir Jumla, p.?25 



in the north-ecist uncter the able leadership of Fir "un 
led to the invasion of rtssam. Therefore, there i-- ■ 
reason to believe thiat Fir Junla's extedition as ; • i - 
independent. T 'hile Aurangzeb was anxious to keev is 
Qreat general busy in the remotest part of the ccuctty 
thereby removinQ all apprehenslons to the secvrjtv c‘ 
the throne. Kir Jumla thought it as a part o£ hi r dut’ 
as viceroy of nenqal to regain the lost rre stio*-- bv 
crushing the power of the kings of \ssajr ana krt ehar. 
After the conquest of the Kughal territory a«- tai i<= 
to the neighbourhooc of nacca, Fir Jumla h-d o(car 
to write to the Emperor, 

"Assam has occupied Kamrup and i contcnph- 
ting to invade us. Fy scheme of subduing 
the conntry of the !• ags cannot be cor|rt eten 
within a short tine. so in the meantime 
I propose to lnvaae Kocn nehar anr A«v-am. 

« 7 

Aurangzeb ratified his generalsplan. 

Jagadishnarayan sarkar further says tf.at the 
Ahoms had been left unpunished for their pernic ious 
activities on previous occasions like the captiv-- ■>' 
sayid Abu Pakr and Abdus salam in the reign of Jafanqir 
and shah Jahan respectively. «rhis argument wap however, 
partially trvie in that there had been a seri^s of wars 
following the death of Abu Fakr in the battle of ;: ar t * 
(1616). no the question of ratribution as such, ai te- 

7 Bhuyan , S ,K ., Annals of the pelhi Padshahate , 
p .23; Sarkar, J.N. ,- "5p.c'i't .', 'pp".72!5- °'26 . 
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lapse of about 45 years did not arise. lt 1 ? true 
thdt Kir jumla was actuated not only by ir per :.alis*:ic 
aesion# but also by a desire for a holy war '•'itti tie 
inficiels of Assarn and Koch Behar anu an ardent pa^ = i"r 
for releasing Kussalman prisoners of war and to r^< ■ t 

O 

out the idolators. At the initial sta<^ , th> ' ;■•■ j 

been few cases of plunders and oppression and <»ver 
destruction of tenples. But subsequently he torba e 
all sorts of opj. r^. ssions on the people and vtar':e< tn .t 
his orders to be strictly followed. 

Before proceeding to \ssarr Kir Jumla ••’ante.. ♦-< 

conquer Koch Behar and punish Raja Prannarayan who hm 

declared independence causing cruelties to the Kohanr edar 

subjects. Simultaneously he sent two envoys, tal>eg ar i 

Harirani to the phukans of Assam at their frontier out- 

posts of Hatishila ana Baritola protesting against the 

occupation of K.ughal territory and also derranding 

g 

withdrawal of Ahom forces. The Ahom officers viespatchec 
the envoys along with the message to the Par rhukar h 
Guwahati through the nobles stationed at their base camr 
at pancharatna. The Bar Phukan in turn sent th® ^rvov? 
to the Swargadeo with his comments. After eight aays 

p 

Sarkar, J.K., Op.cit .# p.?25. 

9 Bhu>an, S.K., Kamrupar Buranji, p.59; <-Tcac-i / . 

The Tai ano the Tai Kinqdoms , p.399; 'tttu, .v ., .;om 
Buranji , p.18. 
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the Klng aent a reply to Kir Jumla through dnatan 
Kataki who accompanied the Kughal envoys. 10 

Prior to this, news reached Cdr&aor: th.it - e 
Mughals were preparing for the invasion o£ „ss-ai . 
Apparently the Ahon> king was frightenea as he i.i 

the neantirne, came to know about the devdStatin* ,x.wer Ox 
r-ir Jurnla. He therefore. aid not like to incu 
aispleasure of the Kughal viceroy at tiiat nor.en.t 
wantea to restore the friendly relations. ’ iti. u.rs 
end in views, he replied that he haa seize^ 
guard it from the Koches and offereo to rostot - xt t o 
the Kughals and that he had no conflict witu i t-ArC: Uyfiuj 
what-so-ever . This gesture of Jayadhwaj singha was 
nothing but a clever ruse to gain tirne for conpletiori 
of the war preparations. According to Asa p Buranji 
the Ahom King refused to hand over Kamrup on the ulea 
that it was conquered from the Koches (Bardewania) ina 
hence Koch Behar should be conquered before Guwahati 
could be taken. 11 

Kir Jumla was not pleased with the rey ly <r h* 
Ahom King and he prepared for the war. Rachi'i Khar 
accordingly deputed to take delivery of Kamrup fron “he 
Ahoms. But disloyalty of a vassal like ^ranra^-uy r 

^Bhuyan, S.K. # Op.cit . , p.60; Dutta, ■ ., p.cu . 

pp.18-19. ~' 

^^Datta, S .K . # Asam puranjl , p.19. 



coulci not be pardoned. «.nother force wcs desf atct.eo 


under Raja Sujan Sing to conquer Koch Behar Jiu punish 

12 

its King. 

Rachid Khan aavanced unoppoaed to oancjairati if 
the western ena of Kairrup. On his approach the J-iorrs 
abandoned Dhubri. Rachid Khan had to holt thore ht'.rf 
aovancing further against the well-equipped Ahorr s. = 

Sujan ^ing also could not advance beyond Ek ru -»r , 5 
fortified gateway leading into Koch Rehar in view of 
enemy's superior strength. ts reinforcerrent vus n r^ sary 
K ir Jumla decided to march in person against vnd 
first. 


On the night of 1 November 1661 the viceroy 
ctccorrpanied by Dilir Khan started fron Khi^rpui viiV a 
strong army of 12000 horses, 30,000 foot soluiers and 
a vast flotilla of war boats numbering atleast 323. 

Kost of the naval officers ana sailors •jere iortuquese 
with some English and Dutch sailors too. .tter ertering 
Koch pehar, Kir Jumla ordered . c ayia r ohar r.aa adiq tc 
destroy all the Hindu temples ana to erect rosoues in 
their stead. The general himself with uttieixe broke 
the image of Lord Krishna. Quoting fror. Fatt iyo-i-lbriya, 

1? 

Gogoi, r., Op.cit ., p.400; Rarkar, ''ir 'V ., 
Cp.cit . , p.lO?; Gai't, e'.A. , A History of ssa r , j . 1 “ 1. 
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Sir sankar says that Kir Jumla subsequently j^sued 
orders forbidding plunder, rape anci oppression c.< 1 *■<-’ 

people. pe that as it may, v ir Junla (jestroy ' ' 

temples of the Hindus at the initial state of his 
canipaign in Koch Behar in accordance with the pr°v iilinq 
religious laws of the Empire. It is reasonabl t ■. 
believe that due to vertious handicaps faced b\ Nit 
Jumla in the Assam campaign, he forbade the destructicr 
of the temples and all sorts of oppression. The Kuqhal 
army reached the capital of Koch pehar on tht 19t 
^ecember. The Raja and the people deserted t.' ° f lace 
in terror. The name cf the capital was changed to Alamgir- 
nagar. The whole kingdom thus annexed to the empire. 

The raja fled to Bhutan # hls eldest son •'dshnunar c»yan 
joinea the enemies# en.br ^ced Islarr and ever. offere i 

13 

to arrest his father in tf e hope of securing tlie tt rone. 

Bhabanath Karji was arrested and was JLmprisoned later. 

After sixteen days' stay in Koch Behar k ir Jumla left 

a garrison under Isfandiyar Beg and set out t<~ irv acfe 

14 

Assam on the 4 January lf6? A.D. 

Meanwhile the Assamese troops having abardoneo 
Hatishila and Baritola encaiipeo at Jogiohopa. r ' *uli rt ' } an 

13 

Sarkart, 5ir J.N., Op .cit ., p.103; Bhuyar.. - .f . , 

Atan Buragohain ona Hisfe Tilre's’, p.T4; GQqoi ' , fp.cit., 
p’.TOT- - 

14 

Sarkar, Sir j.n. Qp.cit ., p.104. 
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now becar. e the Neog r hukan ar. . corn. anaer-in-Chiei-. 

A strong fort was also erected on the c onfluence o: 

the onas and the Brahmaputra. The fort wos obout 

two riiiles in circumference with strong ar.d thick 

15 

which were niounted with guns. According tc soi f 
accounts 5000 soldiers assieted by 310 war bo ci v.„ S. c- <3ll 'iP — 
the fort. The fort at Fancharatna dn tlie op f osite b<a!> 
of the Brahmaputra was al so strengthened. Fhul Wica 
Phukan and Lahan Phiikan oefended the fort. r aja ,asur 
Bar Phukan and Pikchai Chetia ren.ained in charge of. 
the forts of pandu and Saraighat. The nar Cohain vas 
put in command of the garrison at the sandhara fort. 

The south bank opposite to Pamdhara was guarded v y the 
Bura Gohain.Bar Patra Gohain, Namanial Paja ^ahur 
Bar Chetia, Charing Raja, Rup Sandikoi and many oth? r 

high nobles with Ghora Konwar r>hukan as the supreme 

. 16 
conmander • 

At this juncture, an unfortunate incident 

occurred in the Ahom camp resulting oefection.v ar o; <. 

the top officials. Nanthir Bharali parua, son of 

Bezdoloi, a Kayastha by caste was appointea the ' hiet 

17 

rommandeir of the Ahom army in Lower Assam. The 
l5 Gogoi, P., Op.cit ., p.40l. 

^Gogoi, P., Qp.cit ., pj .401-402? oosvami, H.C., 
Purani Asom Buranji , p.^4; Phuyan, t.K., Kanrupar Buranjl, 

P.6?. 

17 

Gait, E ,A., Op.cit ., p.133; Bhuy«n, S.K., o- t .cit ., 
p.25; Gogoi, P., Op~.cit.', p.402. “ 



api-ointment of a non-Ahorr to a high office was 
against the established practice o£ tl.c Ahoir covern- 
ment. The nobles could not tolerate t'r.is a ointr'ort. 
Bharali Barua had already earned a bad narne an<ong the 
Ahoms by inflicting cruel punishment on sone offir^ra as 

1g 

head of the military court. Such unprecedented 

supersession tended to demoralise the officers stationed 

at Jogighopa (Manahamukh) and Fancharatna. Indignant 

at the action of their King, they said, "The Kin< 

found the Bezdoloi more trustworthy than us - Lt t hjr 

fight the Kughals." 19 Thus the aggrieved officer ^ o 

up war and withdrew to pandu without shooting a single 
20 

bunch of arro«s. 

Sir J.K. Sarkar has given a different visw of 

the incident. "The Ahom army dBvasted by chole' j. offered 

a feeble resistance, always retreating before the invaders 

21 

or being routed with heavy slaughter." similar views 

have also been expressed by Gait. P. Gogoi, on the 

authority of some Tai Ahom chronicle however, says ti»at 

when the Mughal invading army was on the advance, cholera 

broke out in the camp of the Assam army and twelvo men 

died of the diseases in the area. So they returnea ddrter 

2 2 

very faint hearted resistence. 

18 Gog<ki, P., Qi .cit . 

19 Gogoi, P., Op.cit., reproduced from Tr. P4 (’n.p.&.s- 
Vol.II, Fart I, p.72. 

20 Gogoi, Op.cit, reproduced from Ahom Buranji, 

S .M .J .0 * 0 p.93 . 

2l Sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit ., p.104. 

22 Gogoi, F., Op.cit . , p.403.^ 
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Mir Jurola now advanced victoriously up tn 
Brahroaputra carryinq all the stockades, one Pivision 
roarched up the south bank of the Brahnaputra ^rf: 
hiroself roarched with the roain body along the tiorth hank. 

Keanwhile news of the fall of Jogighopa reached 
Jayadhwaj singha. Thereupon he hastily despatched large 
reinforcenents to saraighat and Pandu; but ti»e Kuherorre- 
dans arrived before them. 23 The advance wing of the 
army under Rachid Khan reachea shahburuj. The Ahoro 
troops on the north bahk fled to Kajali. Thus Ouwoh.citi 

34 

was occtpied by the invaders on the 4th February, 1662. 

A fort at Beltola also succunhed to a night attack. 

Kir Jurola pasaed three nights at saraighat. The panic- 
stricken Ahoros then left Kajali and fled to Sarodhara. 
According to Sir J.N. Sarkar the Rajas of rarrang ano 
Diroariia dfeserted to the Nughals in terror. 25 There is 
soroe confusion about the naroe of the Rajas of ijurrunci 
as depicted in the Kuharoroedan chronicles. Gait says, 
that the naroe of the Darrang Raja of this perioci was. 
Suryanarayan, and not Kakaradhvaj . A raja of * r ' 
who lived about this tiroe wae naroed Kakaradhvaj ano it 
is possible that it is this chief who is referrea to. 

23 Gogoi, F•# Op.cit . t p.403; Gait 

24 Ibid . 

^sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit .# p.104. 
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On the other hand, when the next Ahoir King caire to 
the throne, it is stated that the Paja of rarrang sent 
hiw a message of conoratulations and so he restored 
the friendly relations which had been interruptea durlng 
the Muhammedan invasion. It is likely that thie rariang 
Paja did not subijdt to the Mughals. 

Vigorous efforts werr now made to arr-*st :i e 

further advance of the Kughals. They startec c< ncenti j- 

ting their forces at the two impregnable forts ot 

Samdhara and Siroalugarh, the latter situated on toe 

27 

south bank opposite to samdhara. Jciyodhvai singl 2 
was extremely pained to see the mass retreat of tis 
forces. In the face of this great danger he nane .. oew 
disposition of the generals and the forces as 1 sst 
measure for the defence of the country. He renovec tis 
f ather-in-law (Paja Sahur) fron. the office of the 

2P 

Bar Phukan but was asked to help in the south bank. 

The army on the north bank was placed under 1.1 . c coi; 1. cno 
of Banrukia Langichang Bar Gohain. The Tipai -.j-a, 
Kanduguria Barpetra Gohain , Baduli r hukan ana other 
officers were posted under him. For the Dakhinkol army, 
Ghora Knowar was given the suprene cor. nanu ar^ under 

28 Gait, Op.cit. # pp. 134. 

27 

Ibid ., pp. 133. 404.; Phuyan, v onrupar 

Buranji . p.6 2. 

28 Dutta. S.K.. Op.cit., p. 19 ; Gogci. T Qp .cit. . 
p.404; Bhuyan. S.K.. Karr.rupar Buranji . p.6T. 



hiro were, Bahgharia Buragohain, Ndjri<miyal Po-ia ahur 
Barchetia, Rup sandikoi, sadiyakhov/a (*hair ftc.. 

An advance post was also established at Guti-hur’- 
the north bank under the cororoand of the grand-son of 
Tarouli Doloi, Lapati I hukan and roany others. 

Kir Jurolo advanced trurophantly along the northi 

bank and half way to Saindhara he crossed the Brahroaputr 

to the south bank. Keanvrtiile ^aja Sohur, whc> hau 1 een 

disroissed froro his post of Bar rhukan becaroe revt..yfc-^' 

and in-coperation with one Bhotai Deka of Nowqoik ■ i ' • 

to the eneroy the path through Diju river leadinv 

30 

the plains of central Assaro. 

Ghora Konwar Phukan, who was in cororoann of the 
south bank at his utter distress recuested tt.eBaT ■ io'r . 
at sarodhara to send soroe of his troops to reintorce the 
southern arroy. But the Bor Gohain, still apprehending 
danger to his own post refused to send his troops. 

The advance of the eneroy continued unabated an<i at this 
ftiroe a Fusliro< naval force reached Pottakalonq near 
the Diju river, and attacked the Ahoro force . dter . 
stubborn resistance for six days, the Ahoros flecj to -1 
Lacharo Hati Barua, who was in cororoand of tne fcrt ii 
patta-Kalong fell fighting but his gallantry < 

29 

Gogoi, F . , Op.cit . , p.404• 

■*°Gog6i, F • , Qp.cit. , p.405 . 

31 

Bhuyan, S.K., Op.clt ., p.62. 
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arr.usement of the Kughals.(late February # 166?). 
large mrnber of elephants, horses and ammunitionE were 
seized by the invaders. 

simultaneously another body of troocs uroer 

Dilir Khan reached Simalugarh ard stormed th^ 

33 

( ?5th Februaxy). The fall of this irapregri fo!« toit 
was a fatal blow to the defence of the countrv. rrt he 
fort occupied a very strategic position. T*■ 1 j*; 'ftvieen 
the Brahmaputra on the north ana a range of \ i'' 
the south and was protected on thie other twc sr ' y 
walls with battlements on which numerous c annor: ■■■* re 

mounted. Outside the walls were the newly exeav itea 

34 

trenches and pits studded with panjis. But .i te 
of strong fortification and the bravery of thei; sol- 
diers the Ahoms could not resist the attack tor long 
because of internal dissension and weakness. ’ r he >-homs 
had really the misfortime to be under inefficient or 
timid leaders as en some other occasions. ^idmeswar 
Gogoi opines# ’it remains a puzzle why such v st^ong 
resistance was not put up.' He however, attrihutes tr.e 
main reasons of the 'Fughal victory to the superior 
skill and generalship of Kir Jumla coupled with nis 

32 

Barua, G.C., Ahom Buranji , i . 164 > Bhuvar , S.K., 
Op.cit . , p.6 2 • 

33 

Gait # Op.cit ., p.134? s^rkar, hri J .N ., p.cit. , 

p.104. 

^Gait, Op.cit. 



European Complenent o£ the army, althouQi. tl. re 

been hostile elenients inside thie Ahon canp u •- 

'h> 

conspiracy of Bc»ja sahur Bar Ihukan.*' Aecciuing c«_ 

S.K. Bhuyan the causes of the fall of the gai risori 

were due to an error of judgement on the part of ci-ie 

Connander of the north bank # who failed to oiespatch 
36 

reinforcement. Kir Jumla hiniself expressea wonder 
at the fortification of the place . 

The con.manders at ..amdhara lost heart ar c- ■ 

fall of the simalughrh fort and Banrukia Bar Gohcir 

innediately destroyed the ammunitions stores apoi'ehenu- 

ing gerious danspr. He evacuated the fort for ?afet\ 

which was quickly followed by Mughal occupatior of 
37 

the fort. Kir Jumla placed his own oarrisor at 
Samdhara under Kishen Singh and then march.eu r-r to 
Kaliabor. After three days' stay at Kaliabor, the 
general appointed Sayid Nasuruddin as the fouzuar of 
Kaliabor. 38 


From Kaliabor, the Mughal army continuec t» eir 
march towards Gargaon. At this point the country 
along the bank of the river was very hilly i; 

Jumla haa to lead his troops along a nere leve' r< • 


which lay at some uistant islana. The fleet thur 


35 

Gogoi, I Op.cit ., p.406. 

^Ehuyan, S.K., Atan Buragohain ano his Times# ‘. 

37 “ .. 

Gait# Op.cit.# p.135; >arkar , Sir r . , Cp.cit. 

p • 104 . 
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Galt# Op.cit ., p.135; Gogoi, 


p . 40 f 


75 . 


f P . ci t . , 



became isolated and the Ahoms, seeing their opportunity 

attacked it with eeven or eight hundred ships. On the 

night of 3 March fifirce fighting took place ne 

Kaliabar; but the Mughals gained a signal victory 

annihilating the enemy 's naval power. Though the 

Assainese n.ade it to attack the Portuguese Sailors, 

the latter fell upon thenr. witii such inpt tuousity that 

after a few hours of fighting, the Assamese were van- 

quished and about three hundred ships were sel?fid.' : ' 9 

This was the first great disaster the Ahon navy haci ever 

suffered in its history and it decided tl.e fate of vssair 

40 

in her struggle against Mir Jumla. 

The victorious march then contlnued tc aU.aarh. 
But the Mughals had to fight hard in many places in order 
to clear their way to Gargaon. At Falagarh, a few milos 
above Kaliabar, some Ahoiri officers appeared with letters 
from Jayadhvaj Singha asking for peace. The peace over- 
ture was rejectfid by Mir Jumla suspecting the peace move 
to be a dilatory tactic to gain time for effective 
resistance. 4 * The Ahom officers along with their tan.iiie 
evacuated to Sala at the approach of Kir Jumla. 

Keanwhile the comniander of the north bank .ift.er 

evacuating samdhara was retreating eastward with his whol 
39 

sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit ., p, 104 ; (Jogoi, » . 

Op.cit .f p.407. 

4o Ibld. 

41 Gait, Op.clt ., p.136. 



army. He also asked the inhabitants to leave th4ir 
villages wlth whateyer they could carry and destroy 
the rest of their properties leaving nothing to the 
Muhammedans in the event of their attempt to follo^- r.ir . 
However, the Mughals were not interested with the nortr 
bank and Mir Jumla persisted with his deterrrinatlon to 
advance towards Gargaon. Jayaohvaj tingh^ wcir terrihlv 
frightened and asked his commanders to concert ate at 
Lakhaai at the confluence of the Dihing and thie nrahmaputra. 
But Mir Jumla arrived at Lakhaugarh before the Mion lorces 
could properly organise their forces. Mthough Takh, u- 
garh was strongly guarded unaer oihingia rhukan, a 1 1 tbe 
high officials including the Dangarias retreated af ter 
a feeble resistance (9 Karch) . Kany fled to Kaijul.i . 4? 

Seeing the rapid aovance of the l’ughals, Tayaclhva.l 
Singha now resolved on flight. There was ali gloor in 
the capital. The King was overcone with profound grief 
at this national calamity. He helu a council snd decideo 
on a flight to a secludea hill resort in the eastem- 
most province of Namrup. King Jayadhvaj sent envov? 
with presents to sue for peace, but hif overtures were 
again rejected ana he was told that Kir Jurtla ’^ouD <?oon 
be in Gargaon, where alone he would treat with t.he 

4? 

Barua, G.C., Og .cit ., p.165, Bhuyan, ,, 

Kamrupar Buranji , p.F51 Gogoi, r., Qp.cit ., p.409. 

43 Gait, Op.cit ., p.137. 
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Under orders of the King about one thousand boats were 

engaged to renove the prooerties before the aer.urt ■ r-i 

of the King to a sectuded place. The King then ‘t 

Gargaon first to Tipam (charaideo) and thence to Namrup, 

accompanied by the Bura Gohain's father and a number 

44 

of nobles ana fiv® thousand men. The affalrs o€ 

Gargaon v*ere left in charge of «tan Pura Qohain # o^nruVia 
Bar Gobain , Bhaga Barpatra Gohain, Pamanial D di'a ' ahur 
and few other nobles. About one thousand eler.hant^ ir''i 
two thousand men were also engaged to remove other 

articles left by the King before the arrival of the 

45 

Kughals, yet all could not be removed. 

After halting for three days at Lafchau Mr Tumla 
marched through Gajpur and Timmoni to Gargaon. A number 
of Ahom deserters had also fjoined him. At cajpur he 
heard the news of the flight of the Raja and at once 
despatched a flying column with all speed to Gargaon to 
seize the elephants and other property which han not 
already been removed. The river r ihina and the . ikhov 
which falls into it # being too shwallaw for the Kughal 
fleet to sail up beyond Lakhau, Kir .Tumla proceede-j by 
way of Salagarh and reached nebaraaon in two days.(l?. tl 
Karch). At this stage , he received a diplopnatic mission 

44 Gait # Op«Cit . # p.137; Phuyan # r ,K . # Qp.cit . # o.f ?; 
Barua, G.r. # Op.cit . # p.166. 

45 Bhuyan # s.K. # Klr Jumlar Asom Akraman» pp.47-46 . 
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from Gargaon. Ttie mission consisted of ^ahbaria v 3 taki, 
Bhelai’s (Sajati) son, I aghan Tamuli, Sawal Kudol and 
Bhawarial Bamun. The tfughal general, suspecting the 
sincerity and also the absence of a single minister 

Af. 

(Gohains) in the mission reijiected the offer. P.nother 
mission headed by rhul Barua phukan was .sent to h xr Jumla 
but this time also tir*e overture was r eje cted. 4 ' '.pparently 
the Ahom officers at Gargaon realising the imr inent t jL 
of Gargaon suea for peace in oraer to save the capital. 
sri J.N. sarkar has not mentioned onything otoout ti.e 
diplomatlc mission. However, it was possible that tt trc 
was an attempt at pe ace-n.aking but the Khan Khana wat 
determined to seize Gargaon and saw no reason to accept 
the peace proposal at that stage. Nandang was occupied 
on the X6th Narch and on the day following, the 17th 

Karch, the Nawab entered Gargaon and occupied the loval 

i — 48 
palace . 

Thus fron 19 recember 1661, the day ot t.) r fuli 
of Koch Behar, to 17 Karch, 1667, when he enterec • argaor., 
Nir Jumla's advance had been a triumphal march. The 
historian Shinabuddin Talish who accompanied the expedj tion 
rightly boasted: 

4 ^Bhuyan, S.K., K atirupar Buranji , p.6 3. 

47 

Ibid. 

48 Gait, O p.ci t., p.137; fjarkar, Sir J.N., Op .clt . 
p . 105; Bhuyan"/ 'S'.k ., Atan Buragohain anu His Tlmes,p.26 . 



"Two kingdoms have been seldom conquere 
in the course o£ the same year by one 
army. The spoils taken in Assam were 
also enormous -62 elephants, 3 lakhs o£ 
rupees in cash, 657 pioces of artillery, 

1343 camal-survals, 1200 Rairchanais, 

6750 match locks, 340 n aunds of gun- 
powder, a thousand and ofid boats ana 133 
store houses of paddy each containing 
from 10 to 100 niaunds of yrain.’’ 4 9 

The position of the rughals was verf unenviable- 

Although he had issued rupees and paise struck at his 

mint in the Assam camp in the name of the Emperor Aurc»nqzeb, 

tvp, 

he could never dream of establishing a government there. 

Padmeswar Gogoi however, has expressed his doubt as to 

whether Kiir Jumla had the power to mint coins in the name 

51 

of the Emperor in the absence of Imperial order. \nyway , 
Mir Jumla conducted himself as a loyal Tmperijl servant 
and as such he did the work only to assert tho f ugT,al 
prestige and JLnfluence over the newly conquere i ter r itor i»s. 


Kir Jumla preferred to chose his residence at 

Kathurapur which was situatec on a high ground, seven mil j s 

south east of Gargaon. He entered his quarters or. the 

31 March 1662 with his main army. A garrison was left 

at Gargaon under Mir Murtaza to collect and send the 

52 

immense booty to Dacca. Many out-posts were ogtablished 
north of Gargaon at Narrdang and Trimohini ('ntromoni) , wher* 
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sarkar, Sir J.N., op.cxt . , p.105.; "eproducec frorr 
Fathiiyah (49-50). 

50 

Bhuyan, S.K., Atan n uragohain and His Tlmes , p.26. 

51 

Gogoi, I ., Op.cit ., p.411 (foot note). 
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the Dikhou falls into the Dihlng; westward at Oajpur 
and Dewalgaon on the way to Lakhau; southwards at 
Deopani and silpani at the foot of the Tiru nill; an<i 
eastwards at Abhoypur, sixteen tniles fron Garqaor, n 
the Namrup side. A body of sturdy men under Jalal T -t an 
held the bank of the Dihing. Thnre were also r lin< < i 
posts from Lakhao to Guwahati along the Prahmaputra. *' 

As the rainy season was approaching, the rea] 
troubles of the invaders began. The Ahoms had been 
scared away and not crushed. They soon resumed their 
offensive. King jayaahvaj Singha held a war council at 

Raishat (Raisha) with the 'Dangarias' and the high noblen 

54 

to draw up a strategry. They reorganized the whole 
force and divlded it under trusted and patriotic offirer* 
in order to attack the enemies at various points. 
the Ahoms inaugurated a campaign of harassing the invaders. 
Atan Buragohain, the Bar I hukan and many other high nobles 
resolved to fight to the last. This guerrillc. met).o 
of warfare vhich they anopted were unique and ultii.-r.clv 
succeeded in their objectives. 

Throughout the months of April , there -vere 
frequent skirmishes# mostly night attacks on the out- 
posts. Even Gargaon was assaulted; but the sieepless 

53 Sir 'drkar , Cp.cit., p.106; Gait, Op.cit. , p,13P. 
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Gciv,oi # .cit . , p.412. 
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vigilance of Kir Kurtaza failed the atterppt. 

Assamese cut off comrrunications and supplies, eeized arn 
killed stragglers frorn the main body, i->• e»ssed the 
enemy's garrisons by repeated surprises. Trhabitants 
of villages also joined these operations. 5 ^ ^ur-^essful 
night attack was made upon 'ajnr r xr. ■' *-' ~ Kughal •roops 
were killed. Sarandaz Khan wno '-r_.s ser to recorer the 
place could not reach it without ships. Kuham ao ^urad 
was accordingly sent with reinf orcement, but *ranoaz 
Khan quarrelled with him and turned back. He , therefcre, 
pushed forward but perished with most of his rren.The 

whole fleet was thus captured anc alno. t a3 l sailors 

57 

were killed. «.t Deopani, ti»e Ai.on s ti.rew up trenches 

round the Kuhamnedan fort and were continually on the 

alert to take it by assault. althougii they failed to do 

58 

it due to reinforcement. 

^’ith the advent of the rainy season, roaas anc 
fields became awfully muddy anb flooded iirrobil izinc the 
Mughal cavalry. The Ahoms on the other hand qot an 
opportunity to intensify their otinnsive. The horr s vere 
habituated in fighting in the flood waters to their best 
advantage. They noved their boats with smal 1 groups 
and resorted to sudden night attacks on the enemy c-amps 
55 

Sir sarkar, Op.cit. , p.106 . 

^Gait, Op.cit♦ , p.138. 

57 Ibid., pp.138-139. 
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which were detached from one another. nut th- positlct 

was most disuuvantageous to the Kughals for vrant of «▼ 

boat. Thus they v«re subjected to severe har«issirent 

by the local troops. In fact during the whol* tuiy 

season the Kughal army in Assam livea In a state of 

seize. Sach of its forts stocd like an islano tr,«. > ■ 

turned into lakes ana the streaiis into raging torrtnt fc . 

The Mughal arnry consisting rr.ainly of cavalry arto fighting 

with cuiribrous heavy artillery coula not operate freelv 

59 

in . such a situution. Lakhau was subjected to jte.< 

attacks by the Ahoms and as such no provision coul. e 
supplied to Gargaon. The nights were disturbea ty t-hs 
noisya attacks of the Ahoms.^° 

Earl v in K ay. Dewalgaon was att ackec hut r°1 h- ve' ■ 
in time. An attack on the thana of Deopani '-’ae reruj rr 
after desperate fighting, but the place continuec tc 
invested. The Ahoms cut off the link between tfe army 
and the navy of the enemy and established their sut r r < 
over the north hank of Dihing fron TriiT.ohini t« 

neighbourhood of Lakha.u. .vt Gargaon too, tf.e vhon .*- cor- 
centrated and kept the garrison in a state of perpotuaj 
aiarm. ^t the end of the r.ionti. of Kay, Fir Jumla ruade 
an . attempt to re-open communications with tr.c Uh t. 
Farhad YY , Lhc ' - st fight/er in ti<e Kugfiai army wis sent 
out with a hant—oickcd force to destroy tfie enerry'i 

^sir Sarkar, Op.ci't ., p.107. 

60 Ibid. 



trenches on the way, reinforce the thanas of v -iar-c 
and Trimohini, restore that of Gajpur an fet cb sunplies 
from Lakhau.^ But it was a formia-ible • ask doortec to 
failure from the outset by reason o i hi< ack of toats. 
Bith great difficulty he reached Tiok vhen hf ^ 
cepted by the enemies and a .. elieving narty sent r ’ f in 
under Muhammad Mumin Beg f aiic o to - .v • ce on acc ount ot 
heavy floods. After one weck'- i.i.tcl sufferir.'-js, r arLaci 

fought his way back to Trimohini narrowly esc pinq his 

( 

own destruction anc< without carrying out tl e n ission. 
Gajpur was thus wrested back. sir sarkar however, says 
that ‘after being fceleaguered for a ve v s, iur ino <->hich 
the commander ate up his oxen and horsep, he pei^eo som^ 
Ahom boats by a clever f aint and surprised tf.f negj iqeni 
Ahom force on the other bank anc put it to i tter rout . 
The Kughals now returned to ' T ’rimohini ir safety i about 
6 June )’. 6 ^ 

with the progress of the rains, fir T V)r i , :<-.und 
it more and more difficult to rtaintain his ou'-rx'<tr and 
they were withdr awn to Gargaon ar < f at: arapur. M th» 
rest of the country was nov> reco-vereu. swarc.i';e 
Jayadhvaj Singha retumed from Namrup to ' il iqur; . ,.ian 
Buragohain personally took tf.e fielc acair.nt the enemy 

fe *5arkar, Fir J.N., Op,cit ., p.lOf . 
fe 2 Ibid. 

fe3 Gait, Op.cit ., p.139; Gogoi, r # , Op.cit . 
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at Kurkata. Even Gargaon and K athurapur were -o 
closely invested that i£ a nan ventured tx 1? iv« v :t 
canp, he v?as certain to be shot. 6 ^ At tr e sar >- tire 
the noisy night attacks increased tr*e frecuemy . . . 
ferocity. Delhi ceased to hear anythinc fion tir T u; ' 
and there the Enperor perforned the funeral ri‘:e« 
the expeditionary force. 6 ^ The beleaguereo Kuqhai eca- 
anxious to return to Hindustan out of despair. 

Thus by the clever device of cuttiny otf the 
supplie* of rations, the troops at Gargaon ano ratr.urai.ur 
were reducea to tiie verge of starvation. In tue t r ip 
of Kanucci. "The Faja blockea all supplies, settino j.ire 
to everything, ano posting soldiers so that no foou 
outside could get its way into the town". 

In ti.e meantine epidenic of fever s'-iert over 

Fiathurapur which carried off a large nurber cr f uor ui 

arny. At this stage Baduli Phukan was appointoo tne 

Prime Kinister and conniander-in-chief who soon resur i 

the offensive. But tiie Aiiorr forces vere defeatea at 

r P 

Fathurapur by Dilir Khan. a detachnent under sulan 
Sing chastised ti>e Faja of charing (later C'hakr aohvc i 
Sinyha) . The minor encounters that took place .aily 
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were countless. The well-bred cavaliers of Pelhi f ji gy.u 
without heeding how they were blistered t-y tlie sur ot 
soaked in water and bespattered witt m’ , - but even 
vigilant and ever ready to repel tiie enei y. a toies 

were never bore of the riders; the horses ■•ere 

never stripped of the saddles; re r >’erte reased t : « uitend 
on their masters* but each un.. ull , at ast alarn , 

leaped up from his post and ’-itioc ..is sword itt. botl 

v. „69 

hands." 

Failing to capture Kathurapur, Pa<>uli r huk *ti 

turned against Gargaon. His pov;erful assault ‘n u.< 

night of P July routed the " Puhari r. atcl locK n » n he 

seized half the enclosures by breaking tho bunboo 

70 

railing. Great confusion and tumult arose. ~bi- 
darkness of the night added to the confusion u the 
advancing Fughals could not aistinquish .etve.n tJ-UTd 
and f oe. Some of the Ahoms set f ire to the tiiatch r ’ 
roof of a mansion and the blaze enablea the fudhal- to 
charge and expel the enemy. Purhad Khun, the i-uc.h-1 
Commander was wounded but tl.e fort '->as <' om{.letelN 
recovered. The usual niqht uttuck however, ortinuea. 
The Kughals rapidly erecteo a mud-wall in placv ot bari.boo 
fencing all around Gargaon. This wall in t act saved 

69 sarkar, Sir J .M ., Op.cit. , pp, 109-110. 
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Gargaon.'* On the 17 July, tLi grondesf of -1] r.: 
assaults was delivered from four sides simultaneously 
under Badull Phukan. But on all fronts tine t uslii- s 
under Rachid Khan held their ground and irepelled ti.e 

17 

attacks and never again w^s the enclosure by tr 4 e ^hors. 
Rachid Khan repulsed many minor assaults froii the >ut- 
skirts of Gargaon. **Tn short repose and peuce v' 'j .ted 

-> i 

the inmates of the city and the fort of Garciaoi:. »-ear- 
while the fleet at Lakhau restored th.e communjc ati'' 0 s 
with Bengal. 

But the bughals were not destineo to bo rr> e 
from troubles. A terrible epidemic broke out nt 
Kathurapur in the month of August. In the Kugi.al -•ainp 
fever *nd flux carried off hundreds daily. :i.ir ihan’s 
corps was reduced fron. 1500 to 450 troopers. ' he whole 
of Assam was infected. According to Pauuli hu(i.an*s 

74 

estimate, 2 # 30 # 000 people died in assaro in tiiat year. 
Sufferings at Kathurapur became so acute that the whole 
army camp was shif ted to Gargaon (17 August) . ^o add 
to this natural calaroity, no suitable diet was available. 
The only food available was coarse rice. 1 1 ice of fooc 
shot up. A pipe ©f tobacoo sold at P c .3, a tol ^ ot opaur 
at a gold roahar, « seer of Kung dal ano <=alt at- h.io »ach. 
Soldiers languished for want of wlieaten bread; horses 
71 
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perished from eating rice. Kusliir soldiers Jiv-t 'ri 

the meat of wern out drauQht oxen, horses ano rar 

75 

till these too come to an end. At the sarre t ir- 
attacks on Gargaon continued with fresh vigour . 
grand attack on the 15 September was defeated hy t r 'f- 
Kughals with heavy slaughter. Thereafter 'hor <• 

grew quiet and Shrank frorr provoking ti tic’r.ls. 
Keanwhile pestilence reachec. the extrei ; > <- kiraaor.. 

All kinds of food stuffs disappeared. Foor rer dio not- 
spare the leaves of the trees, the grass on the qrouno 
or the harbs on the riverside growing under ac ute on_ 
ditions of hunger. h ir .Turrla lived like cornon -o’ i ie-r -, 
though he had a good store of delicacies. Vi r o<ai rV'• 
were followed by many Kughal officers and they ren iered 
tremendous services by supplying to the soldiers wf.at- 
ever availabfte as food outside the Kughal ca s. ? ony 
hov«ver, became utterly disappointed and they tia i jht 
only of returning to their homes. "But, as funucci 
aptly puts it", if it had been easy to < 3 ©t into, it wcis 
very difficult to get out of the country, ovdng .o t.he 
floods, also the ambushes bid by the n^tives. J t icokec 
as if Fir Jumla would be quite used up there, and naa 
it not been that by his prudence he was able nanoeuvre 
so skilfully, his retreat would have a great lisaster. 
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By the end of September, the worst wdf over. 

The raln ceaeed and communications becane easi-r. 

rleasant breezes began to blow, and flowers blosso(T=*d 

again. Admiral Ibn Mussain who was left in cLarye of 

Lakhau did his job bravely, clearing off the thana of 

Pewargcion from the clutches of the enemies and restored 

the communication with Guwahati. Lachit, son oa > or aj 

Tamuli who was in command of the fort on the bnriV. or the 

np 

Brahmaputra near Lakhau was forced to withdraw. ' T ’hi < - 

was no doubt a cheering news to Kir Jumla espoc ja^Iy af te 

a cireaded period of alarm, suspense and despaii . ' 

admiral sent messengers with the news of the outsioe 

world to the besiezed Nawab ana cooperated fron ti.: north: 

79 

to open the road to Gargaon. 

Kir Jumla now decided to act. /tfter threc -n - 

successful attempts he bridgeo the Dikhou rivei i.: order 

to open the way from Gargaon. He sent a force un.tr 

Abul Hasan by way of Charing to Dewalgaon anci hus commu- 

nication was restored with the flfeet. Hurrieuly 

were set up at Charing and Gajpur. Fron Lakhau lurge 

quanttties of provisions were now sent by 1 arn -h. ' ■ ter 

under escort and arrived at Gargaon on the ^ti an ’st. 
60 

October. The Kughals quickly recovered tiiej.: norale 
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and became jubilant. The land having dried, c a\ <-,1 
could move easily. The king knowing the resur.ptdc 

of offensive by the Kughals with fresh vigour. ' cc 

81 

hamrup again. Fost of the Assamese j'easar.ti \ v c •• r t< d 
their home to the hill side out of panic. 

On the 10 November , Abul Hasar corpc 11 ^: aduli 
Phukan to submit on the bank of the Dilih rivet. *■ir 

Jumla himself set out to capture the fortifications of 
the Ahoms. He arrived at the Dihing or the <C !• ovenbPi 
and then by way of Salaguri, proceeded to Tipa.rii ir 
order to hunt out the fugitive King in the Namrup ^rea 

8 9 

(Charaideu). On the 1E recember, Kir fun.la aa'; ^ 

fainting fit which was the beginning of the disease of 

which he was to die. Tipam hapi.ened to be further point 

of Kir Jumla's aavance. But wkth tenacity of Dur pose 

the Kughal general continued to leaa the army. ■•.nur> 

Raja sahur (Raj Mantri I hukan) was at Kenduy\:r .m t i‘> 

time guarding the Darika front. Garganya r.aja ;ahur a? 

at Kenduguri at this time guarding the .arika ■ roiH., ArU! 

Bura Gohain remained at Kurkata. Paja ahur t*>o i- 

83 

position at Tipam. T * T hen the remnants of the arii>\ <">f 
Assam were pursued beyond the oiiih river up t.n ; '* iW 
latal, fierce fighting ensued at f urkata between rj.c 

£1 

Gait, Op.cit . , p.141; Surkar , Op.clt . , p.j 1-4. 
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lbid. 
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forces of Atan Bura Gohain and h ir Jumla^both ir 1 :t • 

ana water. The Mughal forces stationed at rharirc, 

Silpani, Chinatali, r harangua ana Kalia hill - a] i 

were withdrawan so as to reinforce the troops of n ir 

Jumla. After nearly a day long fightinq, tiie nur a Oohain 

retreated to Faniphat. itan Bura Gohain ex^resseo his, 

regret and saidj "we cannot vanquish the Kughals in 
BS 

open warfare." Baauli Fhukan's last hope vancuisheo. 
with the defeat of the Bura Gohain. He therefore, acie 
his surrender to the Kughals on November 30, 1662. "’h 

reasons for the surrender of Baauli l hukan have been 
given in the Purani Asom Ruranji thus - 

'Vhen the King, after Bura Gohain's defeat 
was retreating to more interior hill 
recess, Baduli Phukan fell behinc birr j.p 
the march. At this, the King hecare ,ncrry 
suspecting the Phukan to have submlttec 
to the Hughals. The suspicion of the KiriC 
was secretly communicated to Padull riuk-ir 
by the queen, who was his sister, through 
a meseenger. Hearing this, Baduli submittec' 
to Khankhana at .*■ ilikhatal ." F7 

Baduli is regarded as a traitor in the desctj; tion of 
8B 

H . Blochmann. Padmeswar Gogoi says that al Hiouah the 
submission af Baduli Phukan created misunder st andinq about 
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him, he had probably no alternative to subnisiic:. to 
save the country frorr utter ruin. 'It is douVtfi.1 

pq 

whether he deserves the blame usually placed J. 

toy 

Paduli's submission was followed/idefections ir :hr 
camp. His brother, H.aupia went to the side of the 
^ughals and both the brothers promisou to captur* the 
King and other nobles. Baduli Phukan V.’aS 1 icl 1 \ 
rewarded by Pir Juinla and inade the Enpcicr'r iceroy 

90 

for Eastern Assam. The son of Harideka, rdc.ha\’ i)uaria 4 

konohar Kakati and many other distinguishea nobles 

9 1 

followed the example of Faduli. Kanthir FharalJ 

Barua, tempted by the example of Paduli rhukar it.aoe a 

bid to submit to the Kughals and to capture tt e r ing 

in lieu of some high office. But his treachery was 

9 2 

detected by the King and later executed. 

After desertion of Baduli, Jayadhvaj ‘ in rh» 
appointfid Atan Bura Gohain the Pajmantri (rrir.e r inist-er) 
in January, 1662. Keanwhile Baduli Phukan, under irstruc- 
tion of the Kughal ^neral, raised a local levy of three 
to four thousand men and accompanied tf.e f ugf.al \ an in 
an attempt to hunt his former master down. 93 f aupia 
also fought at Kekurichowa at the head of the Kughal force 

39 
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against his own country nien, where he lost he <av i ly 


Baduli ’8 plan to capture the King was however , fru ~ 4 '''ate 

04 

by Atan Bura Gohain. 

On the Kughal side difficulties were anain due 

to famlne in Bengal. Further supjlies were not forth- 

coming. Kir Jumla fell seriously ill ano his soldiers 

threatened to desert rather than to enter the pestilen- 

95 

tial climate of Namrup. 

The Ahom King was equally anxious to restore 

peace.Atan Bura Gohain himself realised that the conti- 

nuance of hostilities would be disastrous to the Ahoms. 

He paid a short visit to the King's retreat at Charai- 

Khorong and delJLberated with the monarch on the grave 

situation af the country. The King lamented nuch >ver 

his mi8fortune # saying # "God, the great dispenser, has 

deprived me of everything". To this Atan replied, 

"His Najesty should not lose his heart 
because of what has happened. fuccess and 
failure, vdctory and defeat, constitute 
a normal phenomenon of life. ,,T hen God 
becomes propitious, it would be possible 
to destroy our enemies."96 

The King then asked the Bura Gohain to procure the witf:- 
drawal of the Kughal forces from Assam by offerinc them 
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an appropriate indemnity and tribute; otherwise, 

declaired he would retire to Nara # ti.” aricient hcrr.el and 
97 

of the Ahoms. Khanun Pajmantri then ^spatched > 
peace mission consisting of a Nuslim, named ult in, 
Chandrai, Kamal and Chaturbhuj with presents to Liir 
Khan who mediated in connection 'iti t; p ace . 

Kir ffumla accepted the iequest. )ilir -n in 

turn wrote letters to the Fajnantri >angaria <pressirig 

the desire to restore peoce £or the wel£ are uf the 

, 98 

people. 

The general principle underlyinc thc d.iorr f oreign 
policy was that in critical situation the enerries shouJ a 
be pacified by promises and if necessary by huniliating 
terms. It was a device gfeefcing withdraval of the enenry 
troops so as to save the country frcrr fcreign tomiratlon. 

So the peace proposal strictly confornec to th^ establlshed 
diplomatic norms of the Ahoms. Rut thi^ offer of t.he 
Ahoms was unexpected at a time when the Nughals th^mselves 
desired for an honourable retreat. "he illness of Kir 
Jumla ana the breakdown of the mor ale c£ the officers 
anu common soldiers alike probably were knovnc tc tr e \hon s. 
Inspite of this fact they wanted to restore peace and 
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order considering the prolonged sufferinqs of 
Arsamese subjects. Foreover, the larc^ scale iere< tioi.a 
in the Ahon. camp definitely denoral iseu ,e Finq and his 
officers who apprehended more troublcs fr n theii c'wr 
men. Apparently the y ing was very eager tc s-x<e 
country froni further destruction. n t t r 'anuli n hr i *ri 
was opposed to any peace talka ir, _tr i.u< as a eo.:elu.<?ion 
of peace would mean his overthiov L rci the pop.it..an ct 
the Paja. But Kir Jumla and hilir Khan were n »_ .xvnvincec 
with the argument of Paduli# as ti^ey thought, rhe y>ro- 
ntises were not fulfilled ty Baduli. "All th.at h.p hastaru 

Baduli had boasted," retnarked f ir Junla, y ro><<•'< hIt 

, , 99 

f alse. 


The terms of the treaty were nepotiate i >• ilir 

Khan and Bura Gohain repregentinq their respec’ iv<- 

governments. Before the final conclusi c:r ; { poa< - , 

agreement was reached and Kir jumla oonnunic ite r.i.e 

same to Emperor Aurangzeb for his assent. ^hc- 1 . 

sent a congratulatory reply for such. <.< su<cessiui xpeoi- 

tion. On the Ahom side, Jayadh.vaj ninqho »t f ir st iouru 

it very difficult to agree to some cf the terms th<e 

treaty particularly in regard to sendiny his d ugr.ter 

to the Kuslim Emperor's harem. Put after nucf; r>a,--uatior 

by the Bura Gohain, he conceded in the gredter intcrest 
loo 

of his Kingdom. Th.us thie treaty was c onoluded ^t 
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Ghilajharighat in January 1663 A*n. (Saka, 1854 , * ;.gh). 
There is iruch confusion about the dat« of t±»e treat.y 
as different dates have been given by the writers. sii 
J.N. Sarkar put it at 5 January 1663 while Gait'r i-it* 
was 9 January. Sir Sarkar's observation is in arcc-i 
with the accounts in ^athiyah. The terms of tle - t^ 
were as followsj-^^ 

(i) Jayadhvaj sinqha to send his daudhtei 
to the Irrperial hareir accorrpanied by 
the son of the 'ripan Raja. 

(ii) A war indemnity of 20,000 tolas of w* 1 n. 
1,20,000 tolas of silver and 20 elmhait^ 
to be rnade over by the King at once r 

(iii) Rupees three lakhs and ninety eleph --»r t.o 
to be supplied within t^elve months, 

in three equal instalnents; 

(iv) Thereafter, the Ahon> K ing would pay an 
annual tribute of 20 elephants (10 
tuskers and 10 makhundis); 

(v) pending full payment of the indemniti 
one son each of the Bar Gohain, tiie 
Pura Gohain, the Barpatra Gohain an<' 
the Gargayan Rajmantri Fhukan to sent 
as hostages; 

(vi) The territories west of the Bharali 
river on the north bank of the nrahnio t’-. 
and west of the Fallonq river on the 
south, Qere to be ceded to th€’ 

Empire. 

(vii) The captives carrieu off by the .homs 
from the Kughal dominions were to be 
released; as al so the family of oadul i 
rhukan whom the Kinq had out intr 
prison. 


Gogoi 


Cr .cit ., pp. 115-116; 
, P, Op.clt., pp.424-425. 


Gait, Op.cit., 


r.142; 



Thus the Ahoms became a vassal of the Kuqhal s or: r ost 
humiliating terms, Their prestige and fame had '■e<* hed 
a low ebb atlteast temporarily. The noV •' s ir. rton* r al 
and the king in particular lost their morale . r "be 
heavy loss of men and materials added by tl.e untc ’ 
sufferings of the subject p-oplr *ru<= a ^'"agic rton 
the annals of Ahotr. history. v re^L j at. o£ ti c ir r. ir- 
fortune was due to treacbery of some hon ofticerr. 
the war continued for a few rront.hs i.ore , the rrsilts 
might have been otherwise Put the .vhon officers '•■ere 
completely unnerved ana uis-organisea anc had lost vl 1 
courage to fight with vigour . sone of ti.e off icere, 
defected to the enemy camp. They faileu to stu-iy the 
internal weaknesses in the Mughal camp. This is rwnlto 
from the fact that the peace proposal wus offered v ” 
the rvhoms at a stage when the invaoers re ser ic i rly 
thinking of early retum due to prolongea suffcrircs and 
the fast deteriorating conditions of the hoaltl of • ir 
Jumla. 


On the request of the nura Gohain, hir Jur-I a 

agreed to release all the Assamese prisoners oi 'u 
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except Paduli and few others. 0r. 5 Junuary, Uf 3, 
the Ahom King's daughter, Kangchen c:abharu dlso ocdleu 
Ramani Gabharu. the hostages anu a part of the ir.uenrity 
Gogoi, P., Op.cit . , p.425• 



reached tae hughal camp. 103 One hundred iralt au. -n*' 
hundred feniale attendants and also large uowri^s *'r 
sent with the princess. The Kughal general an-.- i.i 
high officials were also given valuable presents i'cluo- 
ing elephants. sinilarly uilir Khan sent a nurnb-" 
pregents to the King of «vson-. Hefore aec arting, : jj 
Jumla sent a message to the King to assume the rei.;n- 
of the government with the assurance ana gooci wil i that 
the F.mperor's fame would be greatly enhancec on the 
arrival of the princess and the hostaaes. vjr *unl.j 
thus began his return journey with a broken heart an.-j 
fatal illness on the 10 January 1663 anc his jrmy re.-ame 
jubilant at it. 10 ^ According to some accounts # the 
Kughal general left Dergaon on the ?5 January, lf63. lrf 
It appears that although Kir Jumla ordered 11? army 
for the return joumey on the 10 January, the^ could 
leave l'ergaon much late because of the illnc -s I tr/ 
general and also for making preparations. m his a. als 
evident from the fact that the general reachea rai i 
on 11 February. .Hccoroing to Gait # he aave ordei r tc 
return from Gargaon on the 9 January , 1663. 107 hir Juml 
felt so much weak that he hau to travel by pal}ti C ik. 

l03 Goqoi # F. # Op.cit . t p.426; Sarkar # Cp.cit. . # r .116 
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lc6 Bnuyan # . ^tan Furagohain ana Pls ~r i lnes # p.?l 
l07 Gait # Qp.clt ., p.142. 



sometimes by boat from Gargaon to Fandu through irariy 
obstacles on the way. ruring the progreus of rhe yughal 
army frorr Lakhau to Kajali, the men liv on water and 
their animals on grass. 108 rhe general halted it. 
Guwahati from February 9 to ?2, and settlea som^ 
financial matters. STachid Khan, af t r reat reluctance, 
for which he was reprimanded hv tbe ;r peror, ac c epteo 
the fouzdarship of Guwahati; ano Fuhamnad Peg vas appoin- 
ted thanadar of Kajali under the fouzdar. 109 The Kiv.ab, 
who had a relapse of his illness at Kajali grew sei iously 
weak. so he had to give up his projected expeditaon t:< 
Koch Behar where its Faja, Frannarayan, had in tlr t mej.n- 
time, declared his independence. r aritola was reucne^ 
on ?8 February, but due to tfie alarmiing increase of his 
illness Kir Jumla embarked in a boat as adviseu by ris 

cjggtor tovjards uacca, dying on tr.e on 32 haxch, 

1 lc 

1663, four miles above Khizirpur. The hnpeioi was 
aggrieved to hear the death of his great gener.] , rhaps 
he realised that Kir Jumla had no i ersonal amhitior anj 
whatever he did, was for the qlory and prestiqe' u the 
Empire. He also got rid of a powerful general vrhan be 
had feared. Amir Khan, son of Kir Jumla on-. ’ 11 ir Khan, 
Commander of the Assam campaign viere suitably re< arded 
lo8 Gait, Op.cit . , p.143. 
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by the Emperor considerina their hardship and sincerity. 
Kir Jumla took with him Baduli Phukan to Dacca hopinc 
that his presence there would be of use in future dealircp 
with Assam. He was allotted an estate with a comfo': tahle 
income at Dacca. At a later stage Baduli playea a 
pivotal role in the maintenance of diplomatic relations 
with Assam. He made vigorous attenpts to instal his 
nephew, Laluk Bar Phukan of Guwahati as the r aja of Assair 
by exercising influences over Sultan Azamtara, the 
Subadar of Benaal. On ?6th February, 1677, Badull arrived 
at Guwahati alona with Nawab Nansur Khan under inst.ruc- 
tions of the ?ut adar to take delivery of Guwahati from 
Laluk Bar Phukan» They accomplished their objectives as 
secretly planned and thus Guwahati was surrendrred to ti.e 
Kuahals without resistance throuoh the treachery of Baduli, 
Laluk Bar Fhukan and rrany other nobles. 

Some confusion has however, arisen regarding the 
number of princes sent to the imperial harem as per 
the terms of the treaty. According to most of the 
accounts, Ramani Gabharu, daughter of the Y inq through 
his junior consort Pakhari Gabharu who was in tum the 
daughter of famous general and statesman Komai ' T, amuli 
Bar Barua was offered. Padmeswar Gogoi observe s / on biiC 
basis of some Buranjis as well as Kir .Tumla's letter to 



the Eroperor that a princes o£ the Tipar Faj® accor.panied 
the princesa Ramani Gabharu. 111 Sir sarkar says that 
the sons of the Tipam Paja acconpanied the princess. Tt 
is, therefore # almost clear that a princess of the ' r, ioam 
Raja also accompanied the six year old princess o£ 
Jayadhvaj singha considering her to be a minor chil 1 and 
also found not dignified to be sent alone. 

As per the terms of the treaty all the ^uslim 
prisoners of war were released by the Bura Gohain before 
the departure of the Kughal army. But contrary to 
agreement Mir Jumla took with him about 12,000 ^ssamese 
subjects including women and children to Bengal. 112 Bone 
Assamese might have voluntarily accompanied thr? Ktghal 
army . 


“Judged as a military exploit, Kir Jumla’s 
invasion was a success. If its political consequenc«s 
were not permanent, if the ceded territories were lost 
and even Guwahati wrested back from the Kughal orasp, 
only four years after his death, the fault vas not his. 

No race can maintain an empire unless its sons are wtl 1 ing 
to garrison their conquests, and Nughal soldiers were 
heartily sick of this land of flood and earthquake. 


^^Gogoi, P., Op.cit ., p.426. (Also footnotes, p.426). 
11 2 Ibid ., p.427. 



pestilence and witchcraft. I£ is surprising that 

Aurangzeb did not lay to heart his own experiences ir 

Balkh iLn his father's reign." 11 ^ Pir J.v. sarVar h 

offered eloquent tribute to this great general, Mi 

Jumla thus s "He (Kir Jumla) did nothing which does not 

reflect the highest credit on him. No other general of 

that age conducted war with so much humanity and justice, 

nor kept his soldiers under such disclpline; no othet 

general could have retained to the last thie confioence 

and even affection to his subordinates amidst such jpp 

li4A 

alling sufferings and dangers. It is true that he 
forbade strictly plunders, oppression and rape rlght fron 
the beginning of his expedition in Assam. But insfite 
of his orders, atroclties were committed on the inhahi- 
•^ants of Assam. The object of inflicting such horrible 
torture was to force them to join the Nughals. ,,Y he 
Ahoms too, retaliated by frightful methods of torture 
and killing whenever opnortunities came. Accordinq to 
some accounts Mir Jumla offered reward to those who 
brought 'head's or 'prisoners alive' to him. on the 
other hand those who helped the Mughals were treated 
kindly. In short, he adopted all manner of wily methods 
to overcome the resistance of the people andconquer Assam. 

113 sarkar # Op.cit., pp.116-117. 
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Shihabuddln Taliah regrets thiat inspite of the Pcja'f- 

cruelty and Fir Jumla's kindness, the Assanese o.ic rot 

114 

at all become submissive to the people of Tslan. 

a hero like Mir Jumla, the rhetoric of ^alish ceases to 

be extravagancej his eulogy of the general is nct fulsome 

llf> 

flattery but horoage paid to a bom king of roen.' 

According to s.N. Rhattacharya, Kir Jumla'? invasion 
was the roost daring and audacious pieces of iroperidlistic 
venture , almost unparalleled in the annals of Kughal 
India, and has not probably been surpassed even in rodern 
tiroes. The Assaro expedition was really an iropracticable 
and visionary scheme, vhich ended in a great discorf it ure. 
The ultimate effects of the Assaro caropaign were disasf.rcus 
to wughal Indiaj Koch Behar shifted away while Kir Jurola 
was in the thick of the Assaro campaign. "To their in- 
ordinate greed for grasping what was almost unattainable, 
the Mughals sacrificed what was really their own b> virtue 
of conquest and long possession.** 116 

The only dark spot in his expedition was that he 
had no respect for the Hindu religion. Hearoassed enorroous 
rooney by sacking temples. Kven the Thakur (Priest) was 

ll4 Sarkar # Op.clt ., 

115 Ibid., p.119. 

ll6 Bhattacharya # s.N. # Mughal's North-East Frontler 
Pollcy , pp. 295-296. 



forced to taJce beef and embrace Islam. He bad inordinate 

greed for wealth and fame. T.t is very unfortunate that 

a general like Kir Jumla did not hesitate to dig out 

the treasures offered to the dead from the graves (r *i 

Huge stores of ornaments and coins were extracted from 

the graves and seized. Some expert Ahoms manuf ar t urer 

of guns and gunpovider were also taken along with him as 

he considered them to be of high standard. But he failec 

to secure , inspite of his best efforts, any Assamese 

118 

elephant driver of repute. 

After departure of the Kiughals, Jayadhvaj f-ingha 
returned to Bakata from Nanchang. He then called his 
officers who had been scattered during the war to i >eet 
at Pakata. In fact, the Assamese reverses were attributed 
to the delinquency and treachery of some top rankinq 
nobles. Jayadhvaj Singha held some officers regponsible 
for the disaster and started punishing them. 'engrur 
Raja sahur, who after his dismissal from the post of 
Bar Phukan, helped the enemies by showing a secret 
route to Central Assam,faced trial . But he pretended 
illness and later committed suicide. Banrukia I.angicf ano 
Bor Gohain who was Chief Commander on tite nort'nern frort 
was accused of not sending his troops to help che southern 
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army and so was arrested. The Ghora Konwar and 

Gajpuria Hatibarua were chained for deserting the 

119 

King. K any more officers were punished. The 
Boragohain was alarmed ovar the cruelties perpetuateu 
by the King. It threatened even the stability of the 
Kingdom at a very critical time. as advised by hirr and 
Khaniun Rajmantri Pbukan, the King gave up the hunt foi 
the offenders. 1 ^ 0 It is a fact that collapse of tlie roval 
authority following the occupation of Gargaon by tne 
Kughals reacted severely on the morale of the \ssamese 
people to its lowest ebb. A number of leading nobles 
either wilfully neglected their duties or haa fraternised 
with the Kughals with the hope of obtaining preferment'. 
Those who were really involved in the cases of delinauencv 
and treachery deserved to be punished. But the action 
of the King in punishing his officers right and left, 
without realising the consequences thereof, wds really 
reprehensible. The series of reverses follovred by tr*e 
rapid advance of the invaders coupled with defection in 
the rank and file of the Ahom force completely unnerve.. 
the Ahoro King. But he firmly believed that failucfs 
and success were only temporary phases in the history of 
a nation. He also realised that the Kughals had nc 
desire to stay in Assam permanently and in the event ot 

119 Phuyan # s.K. # Kamrupar Buranji # p.67. 

1?0 Gogoi, F. # Op.cit ., p.431.; Goswairi, r.C., 

Purani Asam Buranji # p.l'29. 
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their departure, the dark days would be over. this 

conviction he preferred the safety of his life to surrender. 
The courage with which he fouQht and expelled the Kuohalr 
from the vacinity of Kamnip earlier and occasional instruc- 
tions that he issued to his subordinates in the coniuct zi 
the war from Namrup bear testimony to his high sense of 
patriotism and statesmanship. Nevertheless, his flight 
produced misunderstanding among the people and yreatiy 
undermined their morale. 

Jayadhvaj Singha desired to see tiie condition of 

beloved city of Gargaon. But insjite of the advice of 

his priests to the contrary he came to Gargaon. H.e as 

shocked with grief and wept bitterly seeing the ruined 

condition of the capital • His tears of grief aio not 

stop and developed into a disease. He returned v 'ac* to 

Bakata but did not survive long. He earnestly made w 

appeal to his ministers and other nobles to be united 

and reconstruct the shattered kingdom. He died shortlt 

191 

afterwards (November, 1663). 

The relations between the two powers during the y °ars 
immediately following the departure of Nir Jumla fori ur 
important chapter in the history of nssam. The expet Ience of 
the war raised the standard of diploniacy and eff lciency ir: tne 
administration. The Nughal Emperor and „>ilir Khar made 

121 Bhuyan # S.K. # Kamrupar Buranjj # p.69; Gogoi # i . 

Op.cit. t p.432; Gait # bp'.'cl't. ' # " 'p"."i"49. 






diplomatic correspondences with the Ahom court in 
friendly terms and also exciianoed presents to each other. 
The Mughals continued to occupy their frontier posts # 
Kajali on the south bank and Bansbari on the north* 
bank till 1667. i22 

Two Assamese envoys, eanatan an<_. rhanura- 
Kandali left the .-\hom caj ital on ?5thi December 1663 in 
the company of the Mughal envoys, lor eeg and Rustom neg. 
As the envoys were Brahmins, separate houses vtre const- 
ructed on the bank of the iTumna for them. .After eiqft-.ty 
days of interval, the Katakis were produced before the 
Emperor. Having seen the epistles, the Fmperore prorised 
to give back the territories occupied in excess ct ti.e 
Koch territcries and also to make over the capturec 
Assamese subjects. The Katakis were richly presented by 

the Emperor. They carried an epistle rreant fcr the 
123 

Ahom monarch. The promises were never materialisea. 

The Assamese paid tlie promised war indeninity by 
instalments. But in course of time, the annual tribute 
fell into arrears. The Fouzdar of Guwahati becatte angry 
at the delay in payment of the balance. so consequently 
disagreement started. The four sons of the principal 
nobles remained as hostages at the court of the fouzdat 

122 sarkar, Sir, J.N., Op.cit. , p.120. 
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of Guwahati to ensure the fulfilirent of the t errt f 
the treaty. Besides# two Ukils and one Baraudoi 
(irierchant) had to remain attached to thc fouzcar's 
establishment to assist hin. in the conauct ot r.ie /oii- 
tical and coir.nercial relations with ^ssaio.^ 24 The .non s 
were sincere initially in payment of tiie war indemnity 
in case of delays, which v;as beyond their control 
especially about the catching of elephants, tie-y r^-rlied- 
"Is it possible tfin our part to desist froni paynier t v.’ilf t' 1 v 
having our four sons living in your place?” 

vhile the Kughuls were insisting on the t.irei', 
and prompt payment of the indemnity, the Ahoms vere 
preparing secretly to launch an attack on Guwahati. T, ise- 
also negotiated co-operation from the Pajas and other 
Chief-s of the neighbouring territories. The . .hor.s w-re 
now waiting for an exciting provocation from tho Kutiidi - . 

Having enhanced the power and pirestige of the 
Mughals after the treaty of Ghilajharighat, the two 
successive Hughal fouzdars of Guwahati, viz., D aeh io v) ar. 
and Feroz Khan requested their Assaroese counterpart to 
f urnish to them with few pretty darrsels fron Assan . Tht? 
infuriated monarch swargadeo chakradhwaj singha refused 
point-blank to accede to the request of the fouzdar. 

^■^^Bhuyan, S.K., Atan Puragohain and Fis T imss ,p.34. 

*25>Ibid., pp.35-36. Reproduced from Ms. Assarr ^uranji 
No . 41. 
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The request were definitely humiliatinq to the Ahom 
King who immediately ordered an attack on Guwahati. The 
united efforts of the Ahom forces led by Lachit Parphukan 
and the Frime Kinister, Atan Buragohain resulted ir the 
infliction of a severe defeat upon the Kughals in a 
series of battles and ultimately driven out of Gr'wahati 
after the battle of Itakhuli (1667). Thus within five 
years af the conclusion of the treaty of Ghilajharighat. 
the Ahoms recovered their lost territories by exi e] ar«c 
the Kughals from Guwahati and other strong-holos of tfie 
neighbouring areas. The Kughals agaln tried to reqain 
their strength and a number of battles were fought neai 
Saraighat and randu. The Imperialists under the cjeneral- 
ship of Raja Ram singha, was f inally defeated in i f ierce 
naval engagement at Saraighat (Karch, 1671 A.n.) by the 
Ahoms led by General Lachit Parphukao. 




AHOKi DIFLOKACY 


Throuflhout the long period of their rule ir 
Assam, the Ahoms followed certain diplorratic nom s in 
deallng with their neighbours. At the beginning of the 
consolidation of power in the Brahmaputra valley they 
had to deal with numerous tribes, both in thc hillr and 
the plains. The Ahoms were guided by the principle of 
* sama~dama-bheda~danoa ' (conclliation, concession, 
rupture and force). This doctrine had been practised by 
the rulers of ancient India since the days of the 
N auryas. The Ahom rulers practised this principle 
before the advent of the Kughals. as a result, tiiey 
could establish their supremacy as a sovereign power ir. 
the north-east of India. During the period of conf’Jctj 
with the Mughals their policy was invigorated al thougn 
exceptions had been noticed occasionally due to poljtical 
expediency. Frequent conflicts with the hughals offered 
wide scope f or f lexibility but the Aiiorr s conducteo t i eir 
foreign realtions within the framework of what they 
considered to be their diplomatic norms. 

The Ahoms maintained diplomatic relations with 
the Kings of Koch Behar.King Biswa sinqha first naid a 



good-will visit to the Ahom king and also exchanqeo 
preaents.* However, the Ahom monarchs regarder the 
Koch kings under the category of 'Thapita-chanchito' - * 
ruler of a state JLnstalled by the Ahoms under their 
patronage with subordinate position. The Koch-Ahon 
relations began to take definite shape in the wake of 
the Mughal invasions of Koch Kingdoms. ? aja ^ralkhshit 
Narayan of Kamrup sent envoys to Oargaon for ar alliance 
against the Fughals. This was agreea to and the hom> 
King Pratap Singha married a Koch princess in order to 
cement the bond of friendship. The former hor> >d t> e* >v 
these means Koch Kamrup would turn into a bufifcer ate 
between Assarr! and Kughal India. Put the all i.'.nc'' 
proved abortive because of the failure of the .ssor t lnc 
to give timely assistance to the Koch Y ing. 3> coerrec 1 

Pratap Singha as advised by his nobles, refrain- 3 d fror 
giving assistance apprehending danger. If rrat.ap "ingha 
had honoured tne alliance, he would have stooc to oain. 
The Ahom-Kughal conflicts that followed soon showei how 
grossly he missed his opportunity. Kamrup was an.nexe 1 to 
the Fughal Fmpire and thus it became the mlLlitary 1 
for the Assam campaidpns. 

Now that the Hughals becarie hostile ntrghbours of 
X Gait, E.A., a History of nssat. (F.eprint-1967' ,p.9P. 
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the Ahcm.s, the energies of the latter vrould be harnessed 
for the security of the kingdonu The solutJon of the 
problem lay in a defensive line and this exerriseu the 
mind of King Pratap singha. 

Bali Narayan. the fugitive Koch prince of Kamrup 
was later on installed by the Ahows as a vassal King 
of the newly created state o£ Darrang. It was hoped 
that this King of Darrang would be an effective check 
to the further advance of the Imperialists. '‘'ith this 
end in view, the Ahoms continued to give irilitary support 
to Balinarayan. The latter fought gallantly against the 
Kughals throughout his life to recover his rnotherland. 
His example was followed by many Koch chiefs of f amrup. 
Supported by the Assamese, they raised their ledds 
against the Fughals and succeeded in keeping the invader<= 
in a state of seize nearly for a decade. The Ahon. 
policy succeeded to a great extent as they were atrlo to 
keep the Mughals busy fighting in their territories 
against Balinarayan and the Koch Chiefs for quite 
some time. 

The maintenance of peace and security In the 
country and its protection fron foreign attack oonctitute 
the common objectives of every government. In the dis- 
charge of these duties, the Ahoms were seriously involved 
in a prolonged armed conflict with the Kughals. this 



warranted restructuring o£ the diplomatic policy. 

Pratap singha now placed the diplcsmatic service cn a 
proper footing. For the conduct o£ these services, he 
replaced the Ahom Katakis by Brahmin Katakis. "’he 
latter were considered to be gifted with pursuasive 
faculty and intellioence who could easily match for the 
envoys or 'ukils' of Kughal India. The need for a better 
class o£ envoys was strongly fslt by the Ahon Kinq 3ue 
to the flrave situation that had arisen after Kughal 
invasions. He believed that the Kdtakis had a very 
crucial role to play in achievina territorial inteqrity. 
They must imbibe tfie Softer arts of peace and the st'rnei 
qualities of the mind to react to evolving situation. 
Pratap Sinflha's detailed instructions to the Katakis 
relating to the manner in vhich an ambassador was to 
start on his mission were really very inspiring ano tiiey 
proved his diplomatic competence. The Katakis carried 
both written and oral messafles to the foreigr eourts. 

They were to be sent back as soon as their mission was 
over. They enjoyed iirmunity from violence and insult. 

No case of indecorous conduct is found in the \hom 
history. But sometimes. the Ahom envoys had to carry 
rather inaccurate information to the Kughals even at the 
cost of their own livea. 


h remarkable feature of Ahom diplomacy in periods 
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o£ crises ds well as in peace time vras that tl.e^ r n i i 
master the suppoirt of the neighbouring powers of t-he 
hills and the plains against the invaders. onl ircjp 
the sphere of political power, envoys were despetched 
to the courts of the neighbouring Rajas with various 
objectives, such as making of friendship. exchange of 
ioeas, maintenance of trade relations etc.. The hon 
Rings considered it their duty to study the strength: 
ano weakness of the enemy, their movenents, poiitical 
behaviour etc.. To them, the sole aim of a Kinq 1-0 
destroy the enemy. 

Treachery and falsehood were absent ir th.e 
conduct of the diplomatic relations. Raja satrajlt who 
maintained friendly relations with the Ahoit s for s'T»- 
time was later found out to be a traitor. Through the 
policy of conciliation ana concession he was invitea 
to a conferenee at Umananda. The motive behina hcliinq 
this conference was to put satrajit under arrest. Put 
the crafty Raja escaped arrest leaving the ronference 
soon. Despite the fact that satrajit and the Pdrf hukan 
were responsible for the failure of the peace missionaj 
'the Ahoms did not desire to effect a forcible cajture 
of" Satraijdt apprehending serious conflict. However, the 
Barphuikan was severely punished for his treachery and 
delinquency. On a different occasion, the Ahoms accepted 
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this sincerity - the peace proposal of BiruXaji, a 
Mughal envoy as it conformed to the established principles 
of Ahom Government. It turned out that Raja satrajit 
out-witted the Barphukan in diplomacy. 

The Ahom Katakis performed their dtoties ir. 
manner which did not leave any scope for dissatisfact ion. 
During the period from 1639 to 1658 , they excf anged a 
number of good-will missions along with written corres- 
pondences with the fouzdar. At no stage the Katafcis 
incurred any displeasure of the Imperial ists. ' T 'he iat -.er 
also reciprocated the same feelings to the \homs. rcr 
diplomacy succeeded in that both sides could fee'. rl at 
either could gain sonetjhing. Hostilities were renewed 
only when the Ahoir.s took up the offensive durint t j-«= 
reign of Jayadhwaj singha. 

The Ahoms firmly believed that diplorr.ocy v/as not 
strictly concemed with iaeals but with achieving 
practical results for the State. The doctrine of realisn 
out-weighted the doctrine of idealism. dnds were rrtre 
important than means. A policy was to be judged by the 
results it achieved. On many occasions they resorted to 
delaying tactics in order to gain time for full ■•repa- 
rations for war. The Ahoms sent Katakis to the Kugfials 



ostensibly to wake friendship witii false pron is( > 
a nuwber of occasions since they believed that \ ' tj it; 
won't stana theni in good stead. 

The tasks of the Assamese envoys were war-.il old - 
cowpriisina display of friendship, conciliatior, i..cnc?p?jo' 1 
and like feelina* After the treaty of 1639, tot!. tt.e 
Ahoms ana the Mughals through exchange of gooc-will 
missions emjiiasised the need for continuance of neace an 
friendship. There had been brisk trade amono tf c r^-rc . pt<= 
of both sides. Elephant catching formed an irpoit n t 
part of the work of the F.ughals in their teiritor'y. J v 
course of undertaking the 'Kheda operations ', sor ctii. tr.-* 
Kughal subjects crossed over to the ..ssar territory. T he 
Assamese viewed with serious concern such unauthonse^. 
actions of the foreigners. some cases of hai c a;-ner.t 01 » 
the Mughal subjects by the Assamese following sucn entry 
had been reported by the Fouzdar. These inciaents becaop 
the subject matter of the epistles exchanged between tf e 
Barphukan and the fouzdar of Guwahati. 

The Ahoms had a network of espionage systen ror 
the administration of internal affalrs. This was necessary 
not only to watch the movements of the foreigners visiting 
Assam in the garb of traders and merchants but ulso c.o 
keep watch on the activities of the nobles. Besides 



these, the spies had to maintain strict vigilance 
on the tfuslim captives who were allowed to settle 
in Assain. During the reign cf Pratap singha, a new 
class o£ spies was introduced, called the 'sajati', 
the posts o£ vihich were strictly confined to the persons 
of the royal clan. sometirtes the Katakis were engaged 
in the services of the spies to deal with serious cases 
of misconduct and conspiracies of the nobles. The 
cumulative effect of these measures was that the Ahon s 
could retain their territorial integrity in the face ot 
terrible odds. 

During the AhoitwKughal conflicts, the »horrs 
made attempts on several occasions to estahlish inuerra- 
tional relations in support to their cause. p.-.ior the 
Ahom attack on Hajo (1616), they could enlist the suoport 
of the Eighteen hill Rajas, the DimcirUdi Paju besidc? 

Raja Dharmanarayan of Darrang. After Kir Jumla's trvasion 
King Jayadhwaj singha riade earnest attempts fror. his 
camp at Namrup hills to get the support of the nr iqhbourino 
powers. He sent emissaries to Koch Paja Prannarayar. 
enquiring of his present condition. The Ahom c 3-t.i ilso 
narrated to the Koch Raja the circumstancep under vh ich 
he had to leave his palace. Frannarayan through his envoy 
Kanai, expressed his deep sympathy and grief at. tl.f 



sufferings of the Assamese in the wake of Fir T v:i ! ' s 
2 

invasion. The Koch Raja also in his reply pronise... 

all help to regain their lost prestige. He con.pared 

himself with Arjuna and the Ahom King to srj Krishnw 

and added that the Ahom king should not feel <-Isv.r^ < seo 

at having temporarily lost his kingdom, as hefvrar- 

narayan) too lost his Kinydom in the same iranr-r." 

Jayadhwaj Singha's reply bore on evidence of U= un£ a- 

gging self-confidence and he wrote - 

"Even when the sun is once eclipsed, dc-es 
it not make its appearance again? .... 
when fire and wina act ininion they *■ a’c 
no time in burning the trees and th.e 
grasses. So we can also destroy the enei 
if we establish an effective alliance 
between us two." 

Paja Jasamanta Rai of Jayantia and r aja Farik "inc . t' 
Nartiang also expressed their grief and sympath} t Hv* 
loss of men and sufferings of the people throuqh tj-.eir 
emissaries to Jayadhwaj ringha. These Rajas i>rori*;eo tr* 

extend effective cooperation to Assam in order t. 

4 

vengeance on the Mughais. 

A significant aspect of the diplomatie el ations 
of this time was that thie rulers put sj.ecial < are or the 
protection of cows and Brahmans. This impliei. thct th<~ 

^Bhuyan. S.K., Kamrupar Buranji (ed.), p.7c. 

3 Ibid. , (ed. 1958), pp.71-74.& 79-80. 

4 

Bhuyan, S.K., Atan p uragohain ana His Times, p.4o. 
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rulers desired peace ard security of the entire pubjects 
and emphasised the need to avoid war. It is al sc wortl - 
while to mention that the envoys carried the messages 
at the risk of their lives. In the course of their 
journey to the foreign courts many such envoys were 
captured by the Kughals as they (envoys) had t o t ’ avel 
through the Kughal's territory. 

Although Jayadhwaj Pingha earned a bad name 
beoause of his flight to Namrup and was called by the 
nickname the 'Bhaganiya Raja' (The King who took to 
flight), consequent upon the invasion of Fir jumla, he 
felt compelled to do so in the interest of the nation. 

He continued to direct his opeiations fron: the hilis of 
Namrup. His action seemed to be politically justitieo 
conforming to Kautilya's prtscriptions in his iamous 
Arthasastra. "When it is impossible to ward off danger 
from ali sides, a king should run away # leaving all thiat 
belongs to him; for if he lives his return to power ip 
certain as was the case with Suyatra and rdayena". 5 Tr.e 
defection of a number of top ranking officers to th.e 
enemy camp seriously underrriined his morale and so he 
preferred flight to surrender. There is no denyinc th« 

5 

Bhuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Puranji . p.P3; Gcgci, ' ., 
The Taj and the Tai Kingdom , p.43'f7~ Reproduced frcr ' . 
Bh'andarkar ‘s ~ Tectures" oh" "the Ancient History of 1 noia 
CaXcutta University, 1919, p.358. 
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f act that Jayadhwaj singha was a great patriot wl ich 
stood revealed frorr. the death-bed injunction that he 
issued to the nobles, He asked his ministers to 
protect the people according to tJhe tradition of tts- 
land, "It should be your eamest endeavour", sai - 
the dying roonarch, "to eetract fron the nation’s hosor. 
the spear of huroiliation fixed upon it by your eneny, 
the Kughals." 6 

It is to be conceded that durinq the tirne cf 
Kir Jurola's invasion, Ahon diploroacy failed roiserably. 

Kir Jurola was able to control the situation by dlplon.acy 
and force of arros. Through his policy of concession ana 
rupture he won over a few Ahooi officers. ' T he hon general 
Baduli Phukan later joined the Kughal force and fouqht 
against his own people for self-aggrindiseroent. Hir 
Jurola was actuated by the ^phorisro ’breaking two bones 
by knocking then. together*. Probably Aurangzeb, encouraged 
by this policy of his great general, applied this roethod 
while dealing with the Afgan tribes of north-west frontier 
at a subsequent stage. 

Ahoro diploroacy JLn the post-Kir Jurola period was 
roarked by false proroises and flattery. After the treaty 
of Ghilajharighat they succeeded in creating confidence 

6 Bhuyan, S.K., Atan Buragohain and His Tiroes, p .42. 
(Cuoted froro Assaro. BurahjX ‘(ksT "Ko.IT 
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in the minds of the Kughals by proir.pt paynient of the 

f irst instalment of the indemnity. But graduoll\ -r.ey 

resorted to delaying tactic in respect of the paym-^nt 

of the indemnity without however, leaving any scop^ foT 

hostile intentions or suspicion* The Ahoms firmly 

believed that the treaty was concluded under forrpellinq 

circumstances and in doing so, they followec their 

traditional diplomatic norms. They considerea the treaty 

as a stop-gap measure and as such retained their super- 

ficial friendship with the Kughals only to gain tit< f ' 

making adequate preparutions for war. Jayadhwaj inqi.a 

maintained intimate relations witli the veteran hugi.c.; 

Connander Dilir Khan who was instrumental m nakir q tf < 

treaty. 'the former even sent presents tiirougr twc 

Ahom princes, Brajanath ana chikan to /ilir hhan f or 

having preserved the cows and Brahmans anc the Assanese 
7 

subjects. The devastations causea by the invasicn oi 
Kir Jumla were really shocking. King Jayadhwaj '•inahv. 
realising the gravity of the situation did not. hesitaf* 
to write to Emperor Aurangzeb about the degradatior 
caused to the land. He considered it ar. his prir»»ry 
duty to protect his subjects and the country fron .'Art.^r 
annihilation and with this end in view he hat. t: - i 1 
to the humiliating terms of tlie treaty. 


Bhuyan, a.K 


M.tan Buragohain anu His T ines, 


.*1. 
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En.peror Auranazeb was convinced aftei nis 
discussion with the two Atsainese Katakis, viz. # ' :.anard 
Kandali and sanatan and hau promised to return tl.e 
territories which were in possession of the Fughals in 
excess of the liniits considered tc be leqitimate, "he 
Emperor however, directed the Katakis to see the subaoa’' 
at Dacca. consequently tbe subadar despatchen Hs «nvnv. 
Panditrai to Assam along witb the Assamese Kot.akis to 
impress upon the King that the territories in rt^rMon 
belonged to tbe Koches and the Assam's lecJtirat- boun- 
daries were Bhar di on the north bank and Kalali on 
the south. 

The systen ot having pern anent anhassa'ic •, ;a 

followed according to the terrrs of the treaty 

Ghilaijhariahat. Two Vkils (envoys), one Rari u.K ~ea 

rnerchant) ana four princes were required to atuy wit.i. 

thie fouzdar at Guwahati. These provisions vr're uj itei 

to secure regular payment of indeir.nity ~nd tc . _ir.tuin 

friendship between the two countries. nesi(ie< tl ese, 

★ 

a six year old princessof the King v;as sent to ‘r.e 
Enperor's harerri. By accepting these tern s, tl e lon s 
almost acknowledged the position of a subordlr c- rn) . 

♦Frincess Nang-reng alias r amani C-abharu, .‘ njqhter 
of Jayadhwaj Singha. She was later narried tt r rince 
Kuharrimad Azair , son of \urangzeb and was rencured r -.->hr at-bauu 
Pegum. 
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Jayadhwaj Slngha sacrificed his personal interest K v 
sparing his daughter for the national interest. 
significant features of the diplomatic relations of 
this period was the system of keeping merchant in the 
foreign court. Apparently this system was pr.K t- i 
with a view to maintaining commercial relation s v^tween 
the two sides, * 

Atan Buragohain. the greatest diplomat anc 
statesman of the era exchanged a number of diplomatic 
letters with his counterpart during the post Mr mml.i 
period. These letters reveal a combination of restraint 
and boldness. shaista Khan, the r,v badar of nenoal in 
his letter to the Buragohain emphasised the need for 
friendship and also expressed his dissatisfactior for 
not receiving lQtters from the katter. The Buraoohair 
wrote one letter to the Subadar and seven to t.ho ^ouzdar 
dealing mainly with the observance of treaty oblicaticns. 
He always stressed the need for peace and friendnhip 
for the protection of the ’cows and the Brahmans'* After 
recovery of Guwahati in November 1667 A.D., \tan 
Buragohain had occasion to make a vehement reference in 
his letter to Shaista Khan to the incident of insult 
of the Assamese envoy and also the ’Barmudoi ' by ^achic 
Khan, the fouzdar at the rece^tion at Umananda. P 

^huyan, S.K., Atan Buragohain and His Tlmes, p.334. 
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Buragohain charged the Fudhals with mal tre atr.ert 
meted out to the diplomatic personnel. He a] sc rpferr^d 
to the indecorous behaviour o£ the fouzdars by opking 
for some Assamese damsels. The Rwargadeo ’ws seized 
with indignation and ordered an attack on Gu’-»ahati. 

The combined effort of Chemvm r o.jmantri -jnu 
Atan Buragohain soon succeedea in restoring the roioie 
of the people and restoring order in the country jfter 
the withdrawal of the kughal troops from Assam. ' T ’ v e 
Buragohain was equally anxious to recover Guwahati tor 
which preparations had earlier started. Simuktar.eou sly 
he continued to maintain friendship with the r ucjl a! ? 
under the provisions of the tre<ity of Ghilajhariohat • 

So long as the preparations for war v*?re rcna.inec 'ncon- 
plete, the Buragohain acted in restraint onu tried as ar 
as practicable to fulfil tire treaty tem s. Fis r^- re- 
sentations in his epistles to foreign courts explainlrv> 
the view-points of the government reveal his difloratlc 
conpetency • 

King Chakradhwaj singha showed his impatience 
to recover Guwahati as he said "ky ancestors bad r> v°r 
been subordinate to others, and I cannot tolerate this 
subordination any longer, as death is fjreferafole t 

O 

a life of subordination to foreigners."' ^tan r u . ^gohoin 
■ — ~ - ■ 

Bhuyan, s.K. # Atan Buragohain ano His Times, p.255. 
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replied politely that resumption of hostiliti^s t 
that juncture would not be a wise step because tj e 
preparations were still negligible. Having heara the 
news of the success of the Karatha rhief nhivaji 
against the Mughals through an enissary of Raja T r an- 
narayan of Koch Behar , chakradhwaj was encourugec to 
resume the hostilities. The king was also seized witl 
fury when he heard of the request for ssoinese Jaustl* 
by fou 2 dar Rachid Khan. 10 The Buragohain, howver, 
counselled patience by pointing out once again the 
inadequacy of their war preparations. The reauest for 
Assamese girls was repeated by Feroz Khan, the sucoessor 
of Rachid Khan, thix>ugh Bholanath Kanangoe. ^he two 
Assamese envoys. Madhavcharan and Paranananda received 
the letter wiitten by Bholanath on behalf of the fouzdar. 
The Ahoms considered this letter as nost humiliating 
since it violated the establltshed norms of diplomacy. 
Apparently, the demand was made without the know edge 
either of the Subadar or of the Emperor. soor« after 
this incident the Ahoms led their victorious arms beyond 
Guwahati under the generalship of Lochit narpf ukor. 

This victory was also ehe result of the superb diplom.atic 
skill of rttan Buragohain. 

f 

In the post Mir Jumla period, vrtiile the rt.homs 
l0 Bhuyan, S.K., Op.cit.. p.56. 
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were firmly engaged in fighting the forees of Paro Pingha, 
the King Kept constant touch with the progress of the 
war through the Katakis. Lachit Barphukan y the Ahon general 
had his own spies to report to hiro direct during the 
time of the battles of Saraighat (1669-1671). 

Having been defeated repeatedly by the Ahoros, 

Rain Singha was coropelled to resort to diploroatic roanoeu- 
vres. He proposed to offer three lacs of rupees to Lachit 
Barphukan in lieu of the surrender of Guwahati througti 
the Kughal envoy secretly. He also proroised in the nan<e 
of the God to give everything to the Ahoro general if the 
latter agreed to cede the territories to the west of 
Asurar Ali * and the Barnadi as stipulated earlier by 
the treaty of 1639. The Barjhukan was apparently seeroed 
to weigh the promises. He was also unnerved at the loss 
of about ten thousand Assaroese «5ldiers in a series of 
battles near Saraighat. But the soldier - statesroan 
Atan Buragohain politely prevented the Barphukan froro 
entertaining any notion o£ coroproroise. Atan Buragohain 
stood like a rock and with his courage of conviction he 
carried Lachit with hiro to struggle on till the final 
victory. During this period envoys and spies had a 

*Asurar Ali - the naroe of the road near Guwahati 
which roarked the boundary line between the nughal eropire 
and Assaro in 1639. 
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a crucial role to play. Once Lachit Barphukan j unisheu 
some Katakis for accepting tiny presents from the 
Fiughals.** Ram singha was bewildered after seeinq the 
valour of the Assamese soldiers. He once again offered 
an amount of rupees three lacs along with a aarland 
of pearls through the >hom Kataki. Kadhavcharar to 
Barphukan. The shrewd Kataki apprehending danqer, 
did not disclose this informatdon to the Barphukan. 

Thus ram Singh's diplomacy failed. He was defeated in 
the decisive battles at saraighat. He left assar with 
the memory of the heroic deeds and native patriotlsn 
of the Assamese. 


11 


'Bhuyan. S .K .. Anglo-Assamese pelations, p.:-l 



CONCLUSION 


ve have come to the end of our study. A 
brief recapi-tu4 a tion of the events running throucfr 
nearly three quarters of a century is called for. 

with the dawn of the seventeenth century a 
new era began in the history of the north-east frontier 
of India. The era is crowded with events of niomcrtoiis 
signlficance for Ahoni-Kughal relations. The Kugha - ! 
invasion of Assarn canie in the wake of imperial istic 
ventures of the Bengal subadars aimed at extenujng 
the Imperial sway up to the prosperous Brahmaputra 
valley in the north-east frontier. The grir' deterr i- 
nation of the Assamese to maintain their dindependence 
ana integrity led to inevitable clashes between th« t'-'c 
powers. A study of the diplomatic relations of t.his 
period reveals the saga of successive militarv exploltr 
followed by diplomatic interludes. 

The Ahom rulers of Assam enjoyed the unint ^rru- 
pted sovereignty from the beginning of the thirteenth 
cehtury for nearly six hundred years barring «* brief 
period of little less than five years after f ir tun] 



invasion. The Koch Kingdorr of Kamrup up to tue riv<-?r 
Pamadi in the east remained in possession of the 
Kughals during the periods from 1613-165F, If6i-l f7 
and 1679-1682. The hughals were finally expelle teyon 
the river Kanas by the ie ar 168? ana thus a part f 
the former Koch Kingdoir passed into tlte hands of th^ 
Ahoms. Kamrup which was also callea lower .-vssan •••-as 
evidently outside the pale of assani suzerainty. 

The ^ssamese succeeded in overthrowing the 
repeated Kughal invasions. Their sense of patriotisn 
and efficiency had been exemplified through their 
determination to fight the enemies throughout the lon. 
period of the conflict. "'’here had been temporary 
reverses for the Ahoirs in the course of the x rolonged 
war* But these reverses could not produce any adv4rse 
effect in their foreign policy. ^he Ahons regarded 
these reverses as misfortunes and tried to overcone 
them when opportunities came. 

The Kughal's north-east frontier policy an^ its 
successes mainly depended upon the energy anu re sourc*-- 
fulness of the Subadar of Bengal. This is evident fron 
the determination of Subadar Islani Khan to excend th»e 
Kughal sway over the Koch territories during the reign 
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of Jahangir till the year 1613. Ibrahim Khar. Fatl Jan. , 
another Subadar of Bengal displayed the same energy 
and spirit in the subsequent conflict in Kamrup durlr.g 
the period from 1620 to 1624. His successor, Tslan 
Khan, through his diplomatic skill conducted the var 
against the Assameae frorn 1635 to 1639 and forcei t-he 
King of Assari' to conclude the treaty of 1639. ' r, hese 
invasions were, however, a part of the traditional 
forward policy initiated and invigorated by the »uV-ai ^rs 
of Bengal. Emperor Jahangir showed iittle inter> a st ; r 
the affairs of the north-east due to inherent wea^n^ss 
of the adm.inistration at Delhi. His successor hah 
Jahan displayed the same spirit as that of his 1 atlier . 
Apparently, Fughal's north-east frontier policy curinu 
his reign lacked bofcdness and clarity. 

Even since the conquest of Karrup in 16 13, th 
relationship between the Kughals and the iion ? continueo 
to be inimical, The reasons which encouragec. the nhon. 
Honarch Pratap Singha to intervene in the Koch-Kughal 
affairs were many. He was really alarmed at tf.c- rapiu 
advance of the Fughals which also endangered the seonnty 
and integrity of his kingdom. He was equally worrjed 
to see the plight of his neighbour, tlie Kochrs -dti vhor 



the Ahoins had been maintaining friendshij foi a on.: 
time» His policy of matrinionial alliunce witr; t.. > och 

King however # failed due to mistakes ot his own, 

The close proximity of the tvro pov’erful 
neighbours was bound to create profclems. The j rio t rf 
nearly two years was nr.arked by trade rivalries, irfiltr 
tion Kughal subjects into Assam, unauthoi i s-< 

trading in Assam's territory resulting in rnutuol . i\ -1 r 
and bitterness. Eventually the two powers '*iere invr ive. 
in armed conflict in 1615 in the wake of the hugr.il’ r 
invasion of Assam. The attack was Boon thwart. .?d ; y 
the Assamese. Then followea a series of fcattles. »vqi ai 
imperialism in the north-east of Inaia proauceci u sense 
of political integration among the rulers oi thir. 
region. They stood united behind the cvhom K ing jyainvt 
their common eneroy, the Kughals. The combineu forces 
of the Ahoros # tfcie Daroarua Raja, the Darrang ^ala ann t h<- 
Eighteen hill Pajas could resist further aavanee ot th^ 
Kughals beyond the river Barnadi.ffor a couple of y~ai s 
the Kughals reroained in alarm and perpetual fear l>«=*cause 
of the hostile attitude of these neighbours. 

The Ahoros remained aloof of the direct conflict 
with the Mughals for sometiroe. ,T hey considerea it futil 
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to engage themselves in fighting in the eneirry's 
territory. However, they succeeded in keeping tne 
Hughals busy fighting agadnst Ralinarayan, an al! v 
and a vassal king of the Ahoms. At the saire tin- , ♦ n 
Ahoms took measures to strengthen the frontier ir. 
order to deal effectively with the Fughals. f t. 
result of these two-pronged neasures, the .Mion s 
were able to maintain their territorial integrity for 
a long time. 

The out-break of widespread revolts of the 
Koch Chiefs in Kamrup engaged the attention of the 
Ahom Monarch. At the initial stage of tiie rebel ! ions, 
the Ahoms did not come to the picture directly; but 
they lent their sympathy to the cause of the rebel 
Koches against the Imperialists. The defeat of the 
Koch Chiefs in the series of battles hovever, prorrmte<' 
the Ahom King to intervene on behalf of the Roches 
at a later stage. He apprehended danger to his Kingdon 
in the event of total annihilation of the Koch Tcr-'^rr. 
Koreover. Balinarayan had in the meantime cane tc tr*: 
help of these Koch leaders considering tfie caust <f 
the latter as common cause. Eventually tlie •.*.on s j dned 
the forces of the Koches in oakhinkol of Kanrup. ,T, he 


combined forces brought almost total aestructior* af 
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the Imperidlists resulting in the expulsion o* tr 
latter froir. Dakhinkol. But soon, theroafter, U.e 
Kuahals under the con.tr.dnd of Firza Nathan foroea c'c- 
Ahoms to withdraw their forces as far as to their 
frontier post of Kajalimukh. 

Failing to establish their holu ana al so tc 
crush the enemy in Kamrup, the Ahoms oxddually '/.idi- 
drew from the arena of Kamrup politics. Thus foliovL-. 
a period of peace and amity for more than a aecaoe 
(1624-1635). This period was marked by brisk trade 
between the two countries and exchange of iaeas t'rrourh 
good will missions between the Hajo administration 
and the Ahoms. Although there was no formal treaty 
the two sides maintained superficial friendsnip. aio 
Satrajit. the Kughal commander of Pandu becane t i e 
de facto ruler of Kamrup and through his shrewo iiplom«rv 
he managed to extend his influence upon tlie Barpnukari 
of Kajalimukh. The latter was resfonsible tor tiie 
maintenance of diplomatic irelations on behalf 01 the 
/\hom Komarch with his counterpart of Hajo. thf twc 
self-seekers did a lot of n ischief s to their resjective 
governments taking advanfcage of the peaceful atnosphere 
in the frontier region. 


The end of the hostilities in 1624 was nainly 
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due to the out-break of the rebellion of rrince ah 
Jahan in Bengal. TXiring the remaining perioo of the 
reign of Jahangir till 16 26 followed by a p«rio - of 
nearly seven years# neither the Subadar of Benqal nor 
the Emperor showed any Interest in the affalrs nf th“ 
north-east. The Ahoms also remained at pc ace «<• th«»y 
saw no immediate danger to their territorial irreqrtty. 
Further, they were tired of fighting after a s«rf=s of 
futile wars. Their diplomacy also proouced a necativ^ 
result as their allies had been crushed. riespi^ 0 t.h<= 
fact that there was practically no strong 1 e---.de r i" 
Kamrup to defend the Fughal frontier after ti.e -lepart.uTe 
of Kirza Nathan and also the apparent weakneps of. tb- 
provincial administration at racca, the Ahom? oi r riot 
consider it wise to launch an attack on Kan.rup. ^his 
was due largely to diplomatic manoeuvres of qatrdit 
and the machinations of the Barphukan. sevei al .itter • <■ r 
were made at the initiative of Raja Lakhsmin-irayar t.c 
restore permanent peace and friendship between *r ' t«q 
powers. The Kughal envoy Biru aji, acting or l'etalf 
of Lakhsminarayan visited oargaon in order to neootiat^ 
friendship. But the negotiations failed. ^he hom 
King did not consider the proposal seriously,rroVdbly 
advised by the Barphukan. The Subadar of Bengai al so 



conveyed his willingness to rcstore jreace tbroucfr: 
some Assainese traders* But al ] these peace ovprrurpp 
were foiled by satrajit and Langi Parphukan. ,T, he 
treachery of tl ese two officers were ultiirut.ely >>t» ct 1 '-. 
by their governments . Langi was nut into an iron- 
cage only to starve to death. tuja ratrajit was . sx ei 
on charged with treason and was executed by tne ^ugt.als. 

Hostilities were renevred in 1635. The >hons 
gave asylum to few defaulting officers of Kanirup xn 
their territory. This led to bitter conflict »»itli t-j.e 
Fughals which lasted for about four years. The hon s 
were defeated and forced to conclude the treaty ir 
1639. This treaty, the first of its kind in the histor\ 
of Ahom-K.ughal relations, marked the beginnina ot a 
new era in the context of Ahonr^'ughal diplomacy. 11. 
clearly laid down the boundary of the two kinadors. 

The two powers now stressed the need for friendshlp 
keeping in view the observance of treaty stirmlations. 

A nuifiber of diplomatic missions were exchanged followina 
this treaty till the year 1658. A detailed ntudv of 
the epistles brings to light the superiority of Ai.om 
diplomacy over their rivals. The successive Fouzdarr 
of Guwahati always emphasised the need for perpetua] 
friendship and to act with restraint so as to ayoid 
fresh conflict. An important feature of this reriod 
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was the rapid growth of commercAal activities among 
the traders of the two countries. There was also a 
heavy influx of Fiussalmans to Kan.rup from Bengal. 

Due to charges ana counter charges by botl. 
sides the r elationship gradually receded ano iThey 
remained noirdnally at peace. It v»as the burr>in«. 
oesire of King Jayadhwaj Bingha to recover 
and he was making all preparations to bring i-out suc'r 
a result. h.eanwhile r aj a Prannarayan, takin -j-ivintage 
of the *war of Ruccession' at Delhi recovered 1 arqe 
portions of the former Koch territory. It V'S now 
Jayadhwaj's turn. Inspired by the success of tl;e Koct 
troops and realising the veakness of the fuahds, r.<-' 
ordered his troops to march on to Guwahati. "hur- 
the Ahoms achieved the desired results. /.t t> j s ~t 
rrannarayan proposed a defensive and of fensiv . 1 i ince 
against their common enemy. Flushed witii victory 
Jayadhwaj rejected the offer. He went a ste^ furthei 
by launching an attack on the Koches. The Koches were 
beaten badly and the Ahoms overrari th^ir territories 
across th*e river Sankos.. 

The conquest of Kamrup and the rejec 4 ior *-r • 

proposed alliance was a great blunder on tt.e ; ar • he 
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Ahom Kina. Hdd there been a joint cietensive alLiince 
at this stage much of the misfortunes tf.at ti.e s::ar«:ese 
had suffered at the hands of Mir Jumla could have beer 
avoided. King Jayadhwaj singha failed to leurn 1 \ssor f 
of the previous Ahom-Kughal conflicts. ny tbe rorrnest 
of Kamrup and inflicting severe damgges to tb“ * 
people he created more enemies. It vould h~\v» b<=>*-*n e 
wise step on his part JLf he could make the Kooh virodcr’ 
buffer state. Jayadhwaj singha arted in hot-heHded 
manner which only betrayed his lack of poi itic'a -1 
insight. He haa to pay very darely for his mistik«. 

He repented for this blunder while he was at Mar. Mio 
during the time of Kir Jumla's invasion. s * veni s 
were shortly to prove, Jayadhwaj's blunder c ari b*» 
compared to that of Aurangzeb who also connittec ii 11 .*r 
blunders by conquering the two Nuslim States >f j ; iapur 
and Golkunda in the ueccan. These tvrc> statec- -p-to, 
as an effective check for the qrowth of Karat.hu oowei 
under Shivaji. 

K ir Jumla’s invasion was more a 'holy * rxpviitior 
than an imperialistic one. He was influencea bv H.e 
Islamic coctrine of 'Jehad' or holy war, as fe hinself 
said that his mission was 'to punish the 'infidels' of 
nssam. The destruction of a number of Hindu temples 
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in Koch Behar and forcible conversion of Findus t'. 

Islamic faith were clear proof of this. His vic*ory 
in Assarn was due to his military skill and th- 
campaign was nothing but a series of plundering r ii is 
masquerading as military exploits. Kir durla t .it *• 
with him large quantities of gold and silver 
raiment/ arms etc. by digging the graves (mai t; ' ■ >f 
the Ahom Kings. Kany vaults built for the de ad 
unearthed by the Kughals uncier orders of Fir tuh 1 u 
property worth nearly ninety thousana rupee .•* -e 
recovered. This testifies th.at b ir Jun>l- vn .1 t 1 
by the hiciden treasure of Assair . H£ st nt tr. f, ef 
huge boats loadea witlt the booty taker; at 'c.r < jC ;> # 
Gharaideo and other places of A.-sam. 1 an> hor 1' .u u: .k r,- 

urers of gun and gun povders vrere sent to rvac _> 5 s ne 
was struct to see the high quality ano eff Jciency of 
.Hssam artillery and gun povder. The treaty •: f i : 3 a- 
jharighat was a triumph of Mir Jum.laf’s skillful iirlonacy. 
Besides large amount of money and matarials * i«. v y 
the Ahoms as per the terms of aqreement, Mr Jur 1 j 
succeeded in securing a Ahom princess for the ' n -ro* ’ - 
harem. Nevertheless the Assarr expedition 'av ore of 
the least creditable episodes in Kuqha! history. 


Kir Jumla's invasion was not unexpectec ir>d 
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Jayadhwaj singha quite sone timf niaoe prf'rar - : on 
challenge the enemy. But both delinquency ann def^c t ion 
of some top f unctionaries of the /vhoi. forre ' t 
series of reverses vrtiich unnerved the King. ’ - f t 
capital since he considered that flight vas prcfo» .•h.'c tc 
surrender in such a great calamity. He had th'» f fr*- 
conviction that he would be able to retrieve h :e •<. - ' tj or 
after some tiine. 

It is reasonable to conclude thot Ahor ? v«*r..e = 
in the war with the hughdls werr* aue tc tt.e ae rt 
able and honest leaders. Jayadhwaj ^ineru lor* • nd 
over his subordinates. Despite th.e f4ct that th«=r<- 
abundance of fooa and war equipnents, he failen t..-- 
marshall the resources to the fullest aovantiao. . or 
diplomacy also reached on low ebb during tte tire cf 
hir Jumla's invasion. Barring this temporary ? 'v'-"-*--- , 
however, Ahom diplomacy succeeded on other occ is.ions 
as revealed by the maintenance of the territorial 
integrity of the Kingdom. 

The treachery and delinquency of some *-.n^ 
f unctionaries at a very critical time des®rve 
mention. The wilful desertions of Radull I hu> m <nd 
Paja sahur Barphukan and their subordinate corMmvrs 
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simply because a non-Ahom, Fanthir Bharali r>arua was 
appointed general over their head was sirrply reprehensitle. 
Such an appointment might have been a serious blunder; 
the King ought to have anticipated the resentirent of the 
Ahom cormranders who were highly sensitive tc tieir - |. .j t - 
and privileges. But their airtoition and treact^n jot 
the better of the interests of the Kingdom. iter the 
withdrawal of Kir Jumla’s troops from Assarr, tan 
Buragohain and Khemun Fajmantri worked iirelessl', to 
restore order and to rebuild the adn.inistraticn. "’te 
Ahoms ultimately succeeded in expelling thc- >ughal<- fron 
Guwahati and its neighbourhood within five yeutt oue tc 
the generalship of Lachit Barphukan, Atan Euxagol.air. 's 
statesmanship and the heroism of the Assamese sclGiers. 

An important feature of Kughal diploiracv of. tl e 
post Fir Jumla period was the bestowal of Imp^rijd 
patronage to the priests of Umananda and Kamakhya temples. 
It seeir.s the Fughals adopted this policy df ccncll lation 
and gift towards these priests to gain their favou r 
who had been exercising great influence over the vinas 
and their subjects. The Fughals realised that in the 
absence of good-wlll and cooperation of these priests, 
coneolidation of the Imperial authority woula be aitfacult 
around Guwahati. Perhaps the Fughals expected the prtests 



to act as their stooges. But the Fughals dic not 
succeed ultimately. 

During the period of prolonged conflict ♦d.ere 
had been influx of Kuslim population in a steady .-.nd 
regular manner. The process of settlement beoan in 
Kamrup during the first phase of the contact ( If 1 ?7'. 

rhis was supplemented on a large scale durinc tlre c <= riod 
from 1639 to 1656. The last phase of imn iorat ior> tc 
place in 1679-168?. The process continued ti -rc < x . 

The rich natural resources of Assan app arently ^nc oura^d 
these foreigners to come and settle in AS' an . r "n*-v yot 
an easy footing in Assan since large number c»- lolin 
population had, in the neantime, miqrated tc tr i 5 -»r.f 
who gave them protection and encouragenent. C'ne tt 
favourite pastimes of the Kughals vas tbe und«'taHirjg 
of Kheda operations in the forests of oarr anq jto Kainrup 
which were full of wild elephants. The Kuslir tr^dcrs 
also played an important role in the commercifield 
in Assam. In course of time tbiis Kuslini porulatxon 
assimilated with the Assamese people by the udoption ct 
local cistoms and manners and languages. a composite 
culture thus began to emerge. The Hinaus arc. tie tuslir.f 
lived in amdty and peace. Kuslim saints were olver due 
honour and lands were bestowed on them to carry cr their 



work in ease ond corsfort. Peligious toleration a;c 
inmiense good to the people. 

The Ahoiti rulers exercised constant vicjilance 
to safeguard freedom and national intcrest. /on i ;ners 
with doubtful antecedents were never allowec to j.c--uir< j 
permanent footing in Assam. But the horrs accepteo 
those who showed evidence of contributions to the 
national good and identifying themselves with tiie 
indigenous population. Huslim< artisans were alloweu to 
stay and settle as they proved helpful for ti;e economic 
development of the land. King Jayodhwaj singrta ud so 
brought large number of Koch artisans to uppei ^ssom. 
They contributed much to the economic c evelopn<ent oi 
«ssam. 


Through the social and political intercour ge , 
the people of Assam becam.e closely acquainted vdtl Tslanic 
culture, religion and polity. The Ahorns adopted c lih^ral 
policy towards the Kuslim war-prisoners. Kuslim artisans 
served in the royal army in responsible capacity. ”hey 
also served as masons, engravers, spinners and vrorhers 
in the state arsenals. Fuslim artisans and crafetmen 
were incorporated in the *Khanikar-khel ' - or the oull c 
of artisans. Kany Kuslims also held the posts of ^ora. 



Fazarika, Saikia, Farua etc. due to tt.e rolo ttey 

t 

played in different avenues of life. Pue to errloyr^nt 
of Fohaimedans on various capacities, particulaily 
in the field of art and arcliitecture that son< trace? 
of Kughal influences can be found in the builciings 
and temples and fev; literary works of the latox .on 
period. Thus the Ahor-Kughal contact in tt.e s.:-\ enteentfi 
century brought about a transformation of the ftane^' 
society in the political, econoniic anu cultut .■! i 1. . 
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APPENDIX 


Fiany letters were exchanged between the Fouzdar 
of Kamrup and his Alnorr. counterpart, the Barbarua. '’nuse 
epistles clearly reveal the state of affairs prevai^ing 
in the frontier as well fes tiie nature of relationship 
between the two powers. Sone of these letters are secorded 
in the conteroporary Ahoro Chronicles. Few of then are 
reproduced below. 


No» 1 

Letter froro the Fouzdar to the Barbarua 
To 

"Hon'ble srijut Barbarua, 

I write this letter with all lcv e and atfectior 
to you, Vish you well. I aro sending three envoys, '.ekroeda, 
Ekadah and Jharkhand to you along with your Katakis, vi7., 
Sanatan and Kanu sarroa. For the welfare of th.e subiect 
people, we should honour the treaty obliqations which 
had fixed the ^surar nli and Pamadi as tne bound -irv ) 1 ne 
between the two countries perroanently. Vou roay sc,n . our 
envoys early after th^ir auaience with tiie f onarch . )etuil.s 
will be narratea by our envoys. - Januuiv (f dci J , 1640. "■* 

^Bhuyan, 3.K., Karorupar Buranji , p.43. ; .Toswanii, 

H.C., Purani Asoro Buran"j'l , pp'.' 132-133 (the aates of tbe 

letters" shbwn' 'here appear to be incorrect' . 
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The Kughal envoys also offered rich pregei ’ 
to the Barbarua. They stayea in the Ahcr cotrt fc’ 
sometiroe. 

The reply to this letter to Allayar Khan -.?• 
as follows - 


No. 2 


To 

Hon'ble Srijut Nawab Allayar Khan 

wifch you all the best. are all well. v ou 

have rightly written that the Barnadi on the norti ond 

the Asurar Ali on the south of the Brahmaputre shouid 

remain as boundary between the two countries. shoulc. 

try to uphold it. Your envoys are sent nov aftex U >ir 

audience with the Swargadeo. Kanu Sarn a ana irjc.car 

Kataki vho are accompanying your envoy v;iil tell you 

2 

in detail. - hay, 1640. 


The Barbarua also sent valuable prepents tc 
the Nawab. 


In September, 1640 the Fouzdar wrote a letter 
of complalnt to the Barbarua and despatched his qrandson 
Kirzavela to KajalimuXh. Precisely, the lett r runs 
thus. 

2 Bhuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Buranji (ed.), p.44. 
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No . 3 


To 

Hon'ble Rarbarua Gohain, 
the Barphukan, the greats. 

Ne are enjoying good health and happiness by 
the grace of God. Please send your Katakis to r>e. 
sorry to inform you that your men took away sore of our 
subject people with the presents and other articles 
offered by the Bhutias and the Paflas. Your people 
have also captured twenty three of our men near '’ingari 
Chowki in Darrang. If these things continue how vrlll 
the f riendly relations last? Kirzavela will report to 
you everything. Please see that your subjects <io not 

3 

oisturb us. 

The Barbarua in turn sent a suitable reply 
throucSri the Katakis. 

Another letter from the Nawab to the Parhar>;i _ 
dated, Decerriber 1642. 


Fo« 4 
To 

Hon'ble Barbarua Gohain and the 
Qhetia Gohain. 

'•'ish you well. Our relations have con ^ clcser 
as the time rolled by. r * r e should try to enhance our 

3 

B#uyan, S .K., Opjjcir., p.45. 
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prestige and friendship in future . Your Katakis, 

Kanu Sarma and sanatan and our envoys will report to 

4 

you in detail. 

Thereafter Sekmeda, the KuQhal envoy stayeti 
with the Barphukan for sometime and the two ,vhom 
Katakis were sent to Gargaon. The Svargadeo vas vt-r^ 
much pleased to listen from the Katakis. As desired 
by the swargadeo, the Barbarua sent tiie f ughal envoy 
back to Guwahati with custonary presents. This /cis 
followed by a series of good will missions, sent by 
the Fouzdar. The Barbarua also reciprocated his teelinQ 
through various such missions. 


4 

Bhuyan, S .K ., 


Op.cit. , pp.46-47 



GLOSSARY 


Ali 


• • • 

Road 

Rangal 


• • • 

Foreigner who rntprec ^ < oi- 
through Bengal 

Fur agohain 

) 

• • • 

't'he three cabinet rdr.1 - 

Bargohain 

) 


or councillors, tnc ^ui agoJria-.ii 

Barpatr agoh ain 

) 


being the head. 

Barbarua 


• • • 

chief e 'pcretary anrl r I r 
of the Juoiciary 

Barphukan 


• • • 

viceroy ana < onb anuet ui o-/^ 
Assam 

Parua 


• • • 

Head of a mini departrent 

Bora 


• • • 

Head of twenty naiks 

Chowki 


• • • 

Frontier outpost 

Dangarias 


• • • 

nobles, applies to tx re^ xr- i* 
i.e. the three cabine+ rir.i=t r 

Deodhai 


• • • 

Atiom r riest 

Dhekeri 


• • • 

Koch subjects of Karrup 

Datiyal Bisaya 
Duariya 

or 

• • • 

The frontier wardens. 

Duar 


• • • 

Gate of a nountain r\ sr 

Firingi 


• • • 

European 

Got 


• • • 

a unit of four pcriks 

Hats ana fats 


• • • 

frontier outpost s for e> cfcancje 
goods with the foreiar r - -tde'-c 

Hatifcarua 


• • • 

Head of the elepfciant roi< p 

Hazarika 


• • • 

comnander of one thousana paik? 
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Hengdan 

• • • 

Ahom sword 

Hengdandhara 

• • • 

Sword man, holder of hencrdan 

Jhari 

• • • 

Pitcher with a pipe 

Kataki 

♦ • • 

Envoy or ambassador, also served 
as intermediaries betv;eer th~ rinq 
and the principal nobles 

Kadis 

• • • 

Archers 

Kheda operations 

• • • 

Elephant catching operations 

Khel 

• • • 

A aivision of the population 
like guild 

Khunlung 

• • • 

Frince elder 

Khunlai 

• • • 

Prince younger 

Khanikar 

• • • 

Artisans for m.aking gun-;>ovder 

Kukurachowa 

• • • 

To exanine the legs of fowls 

The ahon s had the tracition to 
exanine tne legs of fcwls before 
launching an attack or tt e enemieu to 
find the omens. ^hc T'eodhai Daj''.oits 
could forecast the fortunes of the 
monarch by cutting thr h'-ner of 
fowls' legs. 

Fedanwephi 

• • • 

Ahom ceremony in whlcf ok’lations 
are offered to the .lead and 
sacrifices to the gods 

Kudoi 

• • • 

Trader 

Parniudoi 

• • • 

Big trader, a rr.ercnant 

Neofl 

• • • 

Naval ron n ander 

Paik 

• • • 

Adult n ale for state servioes aiso 
used as soluiers in wars. 

parbat 

• • ■ 

Hill 

Phukan 

• • • 

A noble, head of a mini oepartnent 
who connands six thourand paiks. 
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Rajkhowa 

• • • 

Coiur.ander of three thousand paiVs. 

Raja aahur (Sasur) 

• • • 

King's £ather-in-law 

Riha and Kekhela 

• • • 

Skirts anu apper garments tied 
on the body (waist anu ti e 
brcast) by the rt ssames« women 

Rikkhvan ceremony 

• • • 

AJtioiti ceremony involdny long life 
or well being for all in 



state 

Saikia 

• • • 

Head of one hundred paiks (soldiers) 

Sandikoi 

• • • 

Naval corr.n ander 

Swargadeo 

• • • 

King of celestial oriqin, appliea 
to tbe Ahorr. Kir.g of ,>.ssam 

Thapita-Chanchita 

• • • 

A state v;ith subordin-»te T osition 
as established by the .-.hom 
monarch• 

Bajr.uni Putek 

• • • 

Son of a Brahn.in. 



